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Ankit Patel 1 * 



Born 

Died 

Citizenship 
Known for 



Influences 



30 March 1882 
Vienna, Austria-Hungary 
September 22, 1960 
London, United Kingdom 
Austrian 

Devising therapeutic techniques for 
children 

Coining the term 'reparation' 

Klein's theory splitting 
Projective identification 
Sigmund Freud 
Karl Abraham 



Influenced Herbert Rosenfeld 
Otto F. Kemberg 
Jacques Lacan 
Cornelius Castoriadis 
Donald Meltzer 




Melanie Klein was born on March 30, 1882, in Vienna, Austria. In 1903, she married Arthur 
Klein and relocated to Budapest. They had three children, bom in 1904, 1907, and 1914. 

Klein's first personal experience in the field of psychoanalysis began when she sought treatment 
for herself after her mother died in 1914. Earlier in her youth, Klein’s siblings died: her brother 
died when she was 20, and her sister died when Klein was 4 years old. Klein was in treatment 
with Sandor Ferenczi between 1914 and 1917. 

Klein was a pioneer in the treatment of children. She was among the first to use psychoanalysis 
on children and implemented several never-before implemented techniques and tools. She often 
used play and toys to help children discuss psychological issues. 

Klein's approach to psychoanalysis conflicted with much of Sigmund Freud's work. Freud drew 
his ideas on child development from the recollections of his adult patients, but Klein worked 
directly with children and toddlers, giving her unique insight into the child development process. 
She defied Freud, arguing that the superego is actually present the moment a child is born, 
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Person of the Issue: Melanie Klein (1882-1960) 



preceding the Oedipal complex. Klein also claimed that a primitive form of the Oedipal complex 
was present much earlier in development than Freud claimed, as a child becomes preoccupied 
with overwhelming parental authority. 

Her early work led her to certain clinical discoveries. For instance, she saw that the splitting 
appears very early as a mechanism in the child's mind, and that the mechanisms of projection and 
introjections accompanying the splitting result in the creation of a very complex internal world, 
even in a very small child. She saw the importance of early part-object relationships, already 
noticed by Abraham but never deeply investigated. As I have said, she had described both an 
earlier concept of the Oedipus complex and the roots of an early, very savage, superego 
connected with part-object introjections. But it was only with her description of the depressive 
position that Klein's early discoveries could be brought together to give a picture of the child's 
mental development. 

However, there was yet another discovery to come, in the last years of her life. This is the 
discovery of the crucial importance of primitive envy, and this has become extremely 
controversial, even amongst some who agreed with Klein's theory of the two positions. It seems 
that the thought that envy could be early and primary, and directed from the start at the maternal 
breast, under the aegis of the death instinct, was an idea hard to tolerate. Envy is very connected 
with the pathology of the paranoid- schizoid position. Hatred attacks the bad object, but envy is 
directed at the ideal object, and interferes with the original splitting which enables the infant to 
have an ideal object, which is the basis of what in the depressive position becomes a more 
integrated good-and-bad object. Since it is the ideal object that is attacked in envy, it leads to a 
constant confusion between what is good and what is bad, and endless, often psychotic, 
confessional states. In the depressive position, excessive envy makes reparation very difficult, 
both because of the magnitude of the guilt, and because the object, once repaired, becomes again 
an object of envious attacks. 

Since Klein, a great deal of work has been done by her pupils and followers on the transition 
between the paranoid and the depressive position, and the important role that is played in its 
pathology by the factor of envy. 



TIMELINE 



1882 

• Melanie Reizes is born on 30th March at Tiefer Graben 8, Vienna to Moriz (aged 54) and 
Libussa Reizes (nee Deutsch, aged thirty). Her father Moriz comes from an orthodox 
Jewish family from Lemberg, Galicia (now Lvov, Ukraine), and her mother from 
Warbotz, Slovakia. Moriz trained as a doctor against his very conservative family's 
wishes; Libussa is an intelligent, attractive young woman. 

• Melanie is the last of four children, joining six-year-old Emilie, five-year-old Emmanuel, 
and four-year-old Sidonie. The family moved to Vienna from Deutschkreutz, Hungary 
(now Burgenland, Austria) sometime between 1878 and 1882. 

1885 

• When Melanie is three years old, Sigmund Lreud, now 29, is in Paris studying hysteria 
and hypnosis with famous neurologist Jean-Martin Charcot. 
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1886 

• Melanie's closest sister Sidonie dies of scrofula (tuberculous cervical lymphadenitis) at 
the age of eight. Melanie is four years old. 

• Freud leaves Paris and returns to Vienna. 

1887 

• The Reizes family inherits a considerable sum of money on the death of Moriz’s father. 
Melanie now five years old, the family moves from their second home in Vienna, a 
shabby fifth-floor apartment in Borsegasse, to a much larger, more elegant apartment in 
middle-class suburb Martinstrasse. 

1891 

• When Melanie is nine years old, 35-year-old Sigmund Freud moves to Berggasse 19, 
Vienna, his home and consulting rooms for the next 47 years. 

1895 

• In the same year as his last child Anna is bom, Freud publishes his seminal Studies on 
Hysteria. 

1898 

• At the age of 16, Melanie already has her sights set on studying at the gymnasium. She 
has long wanted to study medicine, now specifically psychiatric medicine. This year she 
passes her entrance exams. 

1899 

• At the age of 17, Melanie meets her future husband, Arthur Stevan Klein, four years her 
elder and a second cousin. Klein is studying to be a chemical engineer in Zurich. He 
proposes to Melanie soon after their first meeting; she accepts. The engagement spells the 
end of Melanie's medical ambitions. 

1900 

• Melanie’s father, Moriz Reizes, dies on 6th April at the age of 72. On 25th December, her 
eldest sister Emilie marries Leo Pick, a young doctor. 

• Freud publishes his fundamental work, The Interpretation of Dreams. Freud is to 
maintain throughout his life that it is his most important work of all. It forms the keystone 
of psychoanalytic thought and practice. 

1901 

• Melanie spends the summer with the Kleins in Rosenberg (in Slovakian Hungary, now 
northern Slovakia) while Arthur is in America. 

• Freud publishes On Dreams, a text which will critically influence Klein's psychoanalytic 
thinking. 

• Otto, Melanie’s first nephew, is born to Emilie Pick on 16th October. 

• Melanie returns home from Rosenberg around Christmas 1901. 

1902 

• On 1st December 1902 a second sibling, Melanie's adored older brother Emmanuel, dies 
in Genoa of heart failure, at the age of 25. His death comes after several years of aimless 
and indigent travelling around the Mediterranean. He has very probably been addicted to 
morphine and cocaine for some time, in addition to suffering from tuberculosis. 

1903 

• Still in mourning for her brother, Melanie Reizes marries Arthur Klein on 31st March, the 
day after her 21st birthday. They set up their home in Rosenberg. 

• In May Melanie finds out she is pregnant. 
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1904 

• Klein's first child, Melitta, is born on 19th January. 

1905 

• Melanie, Arthur and one-year-old Melitta make a trip to the Adriatic coast, visiting a 
number of places including Trieste and Venice. 

• Freud publishes Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality. 

1906 

• In the spring, Melanie accompanies Arthur to an engineering congress in Rome. 

• After four years of persevering with her friend Irma Schonfeld, Melanie finally sees the 
publication of a collection of Emmanuel’s writing. 

1907 

• On 2nd March Melanie gives birth to her second child and first son, Hans, after suffering 
a deep depression during pregnancy. 

• Late in 1907 the Kleins move to Krappitz, a small provincial town in upper Silesia (now 
Krapkowice, Poland), where Arthur has been appointed director of a paper mill. Libussa 
moves in soon afterward. 

1908 

• Melanie becomes increasingly anxious and depressed, clearly very unhappy in her 
married life in this small, friendless town. She is often away, visiting friends and family, 
and making trips to Budapest and Abbazia. She receives treatment - such as carbonic 
acid baths - for her “nerves”. As a result she spends long periods of time apart from her 
young children, not a little encouraged by her mother Libussa in a series of strange, guilt- 
inducing and interfering letters. 

• In this year Freud meets Hungarian pscyhoanalyst Sandor Ferenczi. The two men begin 
an important professional and personal relationship, recorded in more than 1,200 letters 
over their careers. Ferenczi is to have an enormous effect on Klein, as her analyst, 
supporter and friend. 

1909 

• In May, now severely depressed, Melanie visits a sanatorium in Chur, an alpine town in 
eastern Switzerland. In June she moves a little further south, to St Moritz, and is 
experiencing problems with her bladder. In a letter from her mother, there is a suggestion 
that Melanie might be afraid that she is pregnant, something that she dreads. 

• In November the Kleins, with Libussa in tow, move to Svabhegy, a suburb of Budapest. 

• Freud publishes his study of five-year-old 'Little Hans,' the first such analytic observation 
of a chlid. The analysis is carried out by the boy's father, as directed by Freud. 

1910 

• In the new scenery of Budapest, Melanie spends much of her time with Jolanthe Vago, 
Arthur’s sister, and Klara, Jolanthe’s divorced sister-in-law. She is very close to these 
two women, especially Klara. 

• Melanie spends the summer with Klara in Riigen, a resort to the north of Berlin on the 
Baltic Sea. 

• Karl Abraham, close friend and colleague of Freud, establishes the Berlin Psychoanalytic 
Society. Abraham is later to analyse Klein, and to become a deeply important figure in 
her psychoanalytic thinking and emotional life. 

1911 

• In August the Kleins move to Rozsdamb, a more affluent area of Budapest. 
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• Again Melanie spends her summer holiday in Riigen with Klara. 

1912 

• Melanie writes to her mother, who is staying temporarily in Vienna, that she is feeling 
better, in fact "quite healthy." She refers to a "treatment" she has been having, though she 
does not refer to its nature. It is likely psychological, perhaps even psychoanalytical. 

1913 

• Around Christmas 1913, Klein finds she is again pregnant. 

1914 

• After another deeply depressed pregnancy, Klein gives birth to her third and last child, 
Erich, on 1st July. Two weeks later, on the 28th July 1914, the First World War breaks 
out. Both Arthur Klein and Melanie's brother-in-law Leo Pick are subsequently called up. 

• Klein begins analysis with Sandor Ferenczi, a Hungarian psychoanaylst intimate with 
Freud and instrumental in the growth of psychoanalysis. For the first time in Klein's life 
she is able to talk about her emotional experiences, and to be listened to by a highly 
intelligent, attentive, perceptive audience of one. This encounter with Ferenczi is nothing 
less than a watershed in her life. 

• At some point in this year Klein reads Sigmund Freud’s On Dreams ('Uber den Traum,' 
1901). She is immediately filled with huge excitement about the insights and possibilities 
revealed by Freud, and becomes devoted to psychoanalysis. 

• In October Ferenczi is called up to serve as a doctor to the Hungarian Hussars, though he 
continues to be analysed by Freud by post. He carries out some analyses himself, both in 
the army and on return visits to Budapest. 

• In late October the Kleins take Libussa to be x-rayed, following a severe loss of weight. 
Cancer is ruled out by the doctor. However, she rapidly develops bronchitis, and on 6th 
November Melanie Klein’s mother is dead. 

1916 

• Arthur Klein is invalided back home with a leg wound. Ferenczi also returns to Budapest, 
having been transferred to a neurological hospital. 

1917 

• Freud's famous essay, 'Mourning and Melancholia' is published. Klein will later develop 
her radical ideas about manic-depressive states, as well as her seminal concept of the 
depressive position, out of Freud's account of aggression and guilt as central to the 
experience of the melancholic patient. 

1918 

• On 28th and 29th September, Melanie Klein attends the Fifth Psychoanalytic Congress at 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences in Budapest. She hears Freud read his paper, 'Lines 
of Advance in Psychoanalytic Therapy,' which further fuels her fascination with 
psychoanalysis. This is almost certainly the first time Klein hears Freud read his work in 
person, and will be one of the only times. For Klein this is an extraordinary moment, as 
she comes face to face with the brilliant and deeply revered founder of psychoanalysis. 

• Toward the end of the year the Austro-Hungarian Empire dissolves as its monarchy 
collapses. The First World War finally ends on the 11th November 1918, after over four 
years of fighting and millions of lives lost. 
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1919 

• In July Klein presents her study of her five-year-old son Erich to the Hungarian 
Psychoanalytic Society; it is her first study of a child. She is soon afterward awarded 
membership. 

• Arthur Klein leaves Budapest and his family for Sweden in autumn 1919, as the anti- 
Semitic White Terror takes hold of Hungary. The Hungarian Psychoanalytic movement is 
all but destroyed by this ferocious counterrevolutionary anti-Semitism. Melanie also 
leaves Budapest, taking her three children to stay with Arthur’s parents in Rosenberg. 
Besides the political turmoil, the Kleins' marriage is not working, and it is clear they are 
increasingly unhappy living together. 

1920 

• In September Klein attends the first International Congress since the war, held in The 
Hague. She meets Joan Riviere for the first time. 

• Freud publishes Beyond the Pleasure Principle, in which he introduces the bold new idea 
of the 'death instinct.' This concept, controversial from its incipience, is to play a 
significant part in the development of Klein's theory, particularly with relation to sadism 
and ego-splitting in the young child. 

1921 

• At the beginning of 1921 Klein leaves her in-laws in Rosenburg and moves to Berlin. 
Other psychoanalysts have also left Hungary due to the intensifying anti-Semitic climate, 
including Sandor Rado, Alexander, Schott and Balint. 

• After a few weeks spent in a pension in Grunerwald, Klein moves to Cunostrasse, a drab 
and uninspiring area. She has Erich with her, now six years old. Melitta, aged 17, is 
finishing her studies in Budapest, and Hans, aged 14, is at boarding school. 

1922 

• Klein delivers another paper on early analysis at the 1922 International Congress. On the 
back of this and her paper of the previous year, she is made an Associate Member of the 
Berlin Society. 

1923 

• After being made a full member of the Berlin Psychoanalytic Society in February, Klein 
embarks upon her first child analysis. This marks the start of a bold new approach to 
analytic treatment and theory, and the start of Klein's career. This is only strengthened 
when Klein's paper, 'The Development of a Child,' is published by Ernest Jones in the 
International Journal of Psychoanalysis. 

• The child Klein names 'Rita' in her notes enters analysis with her; she is only two and a 
half years old. In November Abraham, at that time supervising Klein's work, writes to 
Freud: 

• "In the last few months Mrs Klein has skilfully conducted the psychoanalysis of a three- 
year-old with good therapeutic results. The child presented a true picture of the basic 
depression that I postulated in close combination with oral erotism. The case offers 
amazing insights into instinctual life." (A Psycho- Analytic Dialogue, The Letters of 
Sigmund Freud and Karl Abraham, 1906-27 [Hogarth Press, 1965], p. 339) 

• Meanwhile, in her personal life, Klein and her husband Arthur attempt reconciliation, 
moving into a large house built by Arthur on his return from Sweden, Auf dem Grat 19, 
Dahlem. 
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1924 

• Eager to learn from one of the great pioneers of psychoanalysis, Klein asks Abraham to 
analyse her. She manages to persuade him, despite his reservations about analysing a 
Berlin colleague. At the beginning of 1924 her treatment begins. 

• After several months of trying to repair their marriage, relations between Melanie and 
Arthur fail to improve. Melanie leaves her husband for good in April, shortly after her 
daughter Melitta's marriage to Walter Schmideberg, a Viennese doctor and family friend 
of the Freuds. 

• Following this final breakup of her marriage, Klein moves into a pension at 
Augbwigerstrasse 17, where she struggles to keep custody of Erich against Arthur's 
opposition. Six months into Klein's new analysis, Alix Strachey arrives from England. 
She is to become a very important catalyst in the development of Klein's career. 

• Klein begins several important analyses of children, notably those she refers to as 'Peter,' 
'Ruth,' 'Trade,' and 'Ema' in her writings. An important paper based on these cases is 
presented to the Berlin Society on 12th December. 

1925 

• A letter from Alix Strachey to her husband, outlining Klein's 1924 Berlin Society paper, 
stimulates great interest when read to the British Society on 7th January 1925. Klein 
subsequently plans to give a series of lectures in London, with the enthusiastic 
encouragement of Ernest Jones. The Stracheys are greatly supportive of Klein's visit, 
translating papers, tutoring her English, and preparing the ground in the British Society. 

• During the spring Klein meets Chezkel Zvi Kloetzel, a married man and father of one, at 
her dance class. They begin what, at least for Klein, is a deeply affecting love affair. 

• In July Klein goes to London for her lecture series, which is held at the house of Karin 
and Adrian Stephen (brother of Virginia Woolf) in Gordon Square. She gives two 
lectures per week for three weeks, to a fascinated audience. Klein meets Susan Isaacs, 
thus beginning an important and enduring professional and personal relationship. 

• Alongside these exciting developments Klein also suffers a great loss. Abraham falls ill 
in May, deteriorating until he dies on Christmas Day. Klein has been in analysis with him 
for only a year and a half. She later describes the termination of her analysis and 
Abraham's death as 'very painful.' 

1926 

• The London Clinic for Psychoanalysis opens on 6th May, Freud’s 70th birthday. 

• In September, at the invitation of Ernest Jones, Klein moves to London. She breaks off 
with Kloetzel (though he is to visit her several times over the next few years). Klein 
begins analysis of Jones’ wife and two children between 15th September and 4th 
October. 

• On 17th November Klein gives a paper before the British Psychoanalytic Society on five- 
year-old ‘Peter,’ with reference to the castration complex and anal-sadistic phantasy. 

• Klein's son Erich joins her on 27th December, three months after her arrival. Klein now 
has six patients in addition to the Jones family. 

1927 

• On 19th March Anna Freud addresses the Berlin Society on the subject of child analytic 
technique. Her presentation is a barely disguised attack on Melanie Klein’s approach to 
psychoanalysis. In response, Ernest Jones organises a symposium for the British Society 
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on the same subject. Sigmund Freud is unhappy with what he sees as an attack on his 
daughter and, perhaps by extension, himself. 

• At the beginning of September Klein attends the Tenth International Congress, held in 
Innsbruck. She delivers her paper, 'Early Stages of the Oedipus Complex,' her most 
radical conceptual offering to date. 

• Klein is elected a member of the British Psychoanalytical Society on 2nd October. 

1928 

• Melitta Schmideberg, Klein’s eldest child and only daughter, comes to London after 
graduating from university in Berlin. Like her mother she is now pursuing a career in 
psychoanalysis, and by 1930 she is a member of the British Society. She moves in with 
her mother and brother Erich, while her husband Walter remains in Germany for a further 
four years. 

1929 

• Klein begins analysis of 'Dick,' a four-year-old boy, seemingly struggling with 
schizophrenia. His condition has since been re-described as infantile autism. This 
analysis and its ensuing published paper forms a key moment in Klein’s development of 
her ideas about early psychosis and its relation to aggression and guilt. 

1930 

• On 5th Lebruary Klein presents a paper, ‘The Importance of Symbol-Lormation in the 
Development of the Ego’ to the British Society. It forms a hugely important stage in her 
psychoanalytic thinking. In this seminal paper, Klein asserts that the child's capacity for 
symbol formation, and more broadly for the formulation of thought, are vital elements in 
the healthy development of the ego. This paper is truly innovative, and opened the way to 
a better understanding of psychotic states. 

1931 

• Klein takes on her first training analysand, Dr. W. Clifford M. Scott, a medical graduate 
from Toronto, Canada. 

1932 

• Klein’s first major theoretical work, The Psychoanalysis of Children, is published 
simultaneously in English, by Hogarth Press (set up by Virginia and Leonard Woolf), and 
in German, by the Internationaler Psychoanalytischer Verlag. In it she lays the 
foundations for her later innovation of the paranoid-schizoid and depressive positions. 

1933 

• On 22nd May Sandor Ferenczi dies of pernicious anaemia, at the age of 59. 

• Klein moves to 42 Clifton Hill, St. John’s Wood. Paula Heimann, fleeing Nazi Germany, 
moves to London, and becomes Klein's secretary. She subsequently enters analysis with 
Klein. 

• Melitta is elected member of the Institute of Psychoanalysis on 18th October. Previously 
an exponent of her mother’s theoretical position, Melitta becomes increasingly 
antagonistic toward her, mounting regular, unsparing attacks against her ideas and 
method in Society meetings. 

• Kloetzel moves to Palestine at the end of the year, as anti-Semitism rages ever more 
violently through Europe. Klein will never see him again. 

1934 

• At the beginning of the year Klein starts seeing Sylvia Payne once a week, for treatment 
of a bout of intense depression. 
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• Melitta begins analysis with Edward Glover, after having been previously analysed by 
Ella Sharpe. They become close allies against Klein in the on-going British Society 
infighting. 

• In April, Melanie’s eldest son Hans dies when a path crumbles under him as he hikes 
through the Tatra Mountains. He is 27. Melanie does not attend the funeral, held in 
Budapest, apparently too devastated to make the journey. 

• Klein reads the first version of her seminal paper, The Psychogenesis of Manic- 
Depressive States' at the Lucerne Congress in August. 

1935 

• On 16th January Klein reads a reworked version of her 1934 Congress paper, 'A 
Contribution to the Psychogenesis of Manic-Depressive States,' to the British Society. 
The paper explains her radical, brilliant new concept, the depressive position. 

• Donald Winnicott, a paediatrician and recently qualified psychoanalyst, begins analysis 
of Klein’s youngest child Erich, at her request. 

• In Germany on 15th September, the Nuremberg Laws are passed at the annual Nazi party 
rally. Jews are stripped of their citizenship, the right to hold influential professional 
positions, and the right to marry ‘Aryans.’ 

1936 

• In February Klein delivers her paper, 'Weaning,' as part of a lecture series open to the 
public at Caxton Hall. It will later be published as part of Love, Guilt and Reparation and 
Other Works 1921-1945. 

1937 

• On 19th March Melitta Schmideberg reads her paper, 'After the Analysis - Some 
Phantasies of Patients,' a searing attack on Kleinian analytic technique and theory. 

• Klein goes into hospital in July, for an operation on her gall bladder. She writes 
‘Observations Following an Operation’ afterward, detailing her emotional reactions to 
anaesthetic, surgery, and the return to childlike dependency. 

• She spends August recuperating in Devon with Erich and his new wife, Judy. 

• In September Klein takes a rare holiday in Italy. 

• Klein and Joan Riviere jointly present 'Love, Guilt and Reparation,' based on a previous 
public lecture. 

• Read Klein's 'Observations after an Operation'... 

1938 

• Emilie and Leo Pick, Klein’s sister and brother-in-law, arrive in England as refugees 
from Nazi-annexed Vienna. They move into a flat around the corner from Klein. 

• Sigmund and Anna Freud flee Vienna after the Nazis invade Austria in March. They 
arrive in London on 6th June. They are just a couple of a flood of refugee psychoanalysts 
fleeing Nazi Germany and Austria. The British Society is thus changed out of 
recognition. 

• On the night of 9th- 10th November, Nazi supporters and SA stormtroopers vandalise and 
destroy Jewish shops and synagogues across Germany and Austria, killing, beating and 
arresting Jews. This horrific pogrom will become known as Kristallnacht (‘Night of 
Broken Glass’). 
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1939 

• Early in the year the Internal Object (I.O.) Group is set up, at the suggestion of Eva 
Rosenfeld and Susan Isaacs, as a regular opportunity for the Kleinians to discuss and 
formulate their ideas for presentation to their opponents. 

• On 8th March the British Psychoanalytical Society celebrates its 25th birthday at the 
Savoy (taking 1914 rather than 1919 as the date of inception, despite the abortive nature 
of the first attempt). Virginia and Leonard Woolf are among the guests, and Klein meets 
them for the first time. 

• Arthur Klein dies in Sion, Switzerland, at the age of 61. 

• On 3rd September Britain declares war against Germany. 

• Klein moves to Cambridge temporarily, one of many fleeing the capital for fear of air 
raids. 

• On 23rd September, three weeks after the outbreak of the Second World War, Sigmund 
Freud dies at the age of 83 after years of suffering with cancer of the jaw. 

• Klein re-works 'Mourning and Its Relation to Manic-Depressive States' over the winter, a 
paper originally given at the 1938 Paris Congress. 

1940 

• Klein’s sister Emilie Pick dies in London in May, of lung cancer. Klein is not with her. 

• At the end of June Klein leaves London for Pitlochry in Scotland, at the request of 
'Dick’s' parents. Meanwhile, in London, the Battle of Britain approaches, making the 
capital highly dangerous. She returns to London for Christmas, missing her grandson 
Michael and her work there. 

• Edward Glover publishes An Investigation of the Technique of Psychoanalysis, a barely 
disguised attack on Klein and Kleinian thought. 

1941 

• By the new year Klein has four patients in Scotland, Dick and his brother, and two 
doctors. During her time in Pitlochry she keeps up a regular correspondence with Donald 
Winnicott, by now a close friend and ally. 

• At the end of April Klein starts analysis of ten-year-old 'Richard,' whose "unusual" set of 
psychical difficulties prove rich food for thought. She is soon eager to write a book 
dedicated to this particular case. 

• At the beginning of September Klein leaves Pitlochry and returns home to London. 

1942 

• The first of the British Society’s Extraordinary Meetings takes place on 25th February, 
after months and years of increasing discord and infighting among its members. They are 
heated and often venomously personal battles between the opposing groups in the Society 
- the Kleinians and Viennese Freudians - and they carry on until June. In meetings Anna 
Freud and Edward Glover attack Klein’s legitimacy as a psychoanalyst, while Melitta 
Schmideberg attacks her mother with a seemingly blind rage, more personal than 
theoretical. It looks as though the Society may not survive this deeply divisive war of 
ideas and personalities. 

• The first of the Controversial Discussions is held on 21st October. They are highly 
charged debates about the conflicting psychoanalytic theories threatening to break the 
Society down the middle. Klein and Anna Freud are the central opponents in the struggle. 
During this period Kleinian theory will be criticized vehemently, and even accused of not 
being psychoanalytic. 
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1943 

• Susan Isaacs’ paper, 'The Nature and Function of Phantasy' (later published in 
Developments in Psychoanalysis) is distributed to members of the Society to be discussed 
on the 27th January as part of the Controversial Discussions. It is a key paper in the 
history of psychoanalysis, demonstrating Klein’s concept of infantile phantasy as 
intimately related to, and sprung from, classical Freudian thought and therefore resolutely 
psychoanalytic. The paper forms the focus of discussion at every meeting until 19th May. 

1944 

• After a meeting on the 24th January, Edward Glover resigns from the British Society, 
declaring it no longer 'Freudian, 1 that is, psychoanalytic. 

• On 16th February Klein takes part in the Discussions for the first time in person. She 
delivers the paper forming the focus of the last Controversial Discussion on 1st March, 
'The Emotional Life of the Infant.' 

• Hanna Segal enters analysis with Klein, around the same time as Herbert Rosenfeld. Both 
Segal and Rosenfeld will go on to develop and expand Kleinian theory, as they push the 
limits of psychoanalysis in their work with borderline-psychotic and psychotic patients. 

1945 

• Melitta Schmideberg leaves the UK, now separated from her husband Walter, and moves 
to New York. She will live there until 1961, working with adolescent delinquents. 

• Klein spends August on a farm with her daughter-in-law Judy and grandchildren Michael 
and Diana. 

1946 

• On 4th December Klein gives her paper, 'Notes on Some Schizoid Mechanisms' to the 
British Society. This is one of the most important works of Klein’s career, and a pivotal 
moment in psychoanalytic thought, as she details the concepts of ego-splitting and 
projective identification. 

• After much debate within the British Society, the ‘A’ and ‘B’ groups, and what becomes 
known as the 'Middle Group', are at last established as an urgent means of resolving the 
on-going and irreconcilable differences between the Anna Freudians and Kleinians. The 
bitter arguments that have raged through the Society for years are now at least partly 
assuaged, and the Society looks like it will survive. 

1947 

• John Rickman, a British psychoanalyst who has been in analysis with Freud, Ferenczi 
and Klein, is elected president of the British Society. As a member of the 'Middle Group' 
- neither Anna Freudian nor Kleinian - Rickman's appointment is a deliberate effort to 
preserve neutral government of the Society. 

1948 

• Susan Isaacs dies of cancer on 12th October, at the age of 63. 

1949 

• At the sixteenth Psychoanalytic Congress in Zurich, Klein sees her daughter Melitta for 
the first time in four years. They do not speak. 

1950 

• Some rare, silent cine footage shows Melanie Klein walking in the garden of her home in 
Clifton Hill at about this time. The identity of the filmmaker, and of the gentleman who 
appears with Klein, are unknown. 
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1951 

• In preparation for the celebration of Klein’s 70th year, her colleagues and friends publish 
Developments in Psychoanalysis, including essays by Heimann, Isaacs, Riviere, Klein, 
and others. 

• Klein’s former lover Chezkel Zvi Kloetzel dies on 27th October. 

1952 

• Ernest Jones organises a dinner at Kettner’s (29 Romilly St, Soho) to celebrate Klein’s 
70th birthday. 

• In photograph, clockwise from left: [sitting] Marion Milner, Sylvia Payne, Eric Klein, 
Roger Money-Kyrle, Clifford Scott, Paula Heimann, James Strachey, Gwen Evans, 
[unknown], Michael Balint, Judy Klein (wife of Eric Klein), [standing] Melanie Klein, 
Enest Jones, Herbert Rosenfeld, Joan Riviere, Donald Winnicott 

1953 

• After a period of illness and dizzy spells (and a brief spell in hospital), thought to be 
brought about by excessive tiredness and overwork, Klein sells her house at Clifton Hill 
and moves to a smaller flat at 20 Bracknell Gardens, West Hampstead. 

• Klein begins work on her autobiography (never published). Professor Janet Sayers has 
transcribed and annotated the fragments contained in the Melanie Klein archive at the 
Wellcome Trust. Published in Psychoanalysis and History, 15(2), 2013: 127-663. 

1954 

• Walter Schmideberg, Klein’s estranged son-in-law, dies of an ulcerous illness in 
Switzerland, by now long separated from his wife Melitta. 

1955 

• On 1st February Klein establishes the Melanie Klein Trust, something she has thought of 
doing for several years. She invites Wilfred Bion, Paula Heimann, Betty Joseph, Roger 
Money-Kyrle, and Hanna Segal to be trustees, and puts in £600 to get it going. 

• New Directions in Psychoanalysis is published. 

• Klein attends the Geneva Congress, held on 24th-25th July. On the first day, Klein 
delivers a paper, 'A Study of Envy and Gratitude.' It is among the most controversial of 
all Klein’s papers, and elicits a heatedly critical reaction. Paula Heimann, by now no 
longer on good terms with Klein, is among those critical of the paper’s assertions. 

• On 24th November Klein writes to Heimann, asking her to resign as trustee of the newly 
established Melanie Klein Trust. Spelling the end of their long and close friendship, 
Heimann soon after also leaves the Kleinian group. 

1956 

• Klein, with the help of previous analysand Elliott Jaques, starts to sort through and order 
her notes on Richard. These notes will become Narrative of a Child Analysis, her only 
full-length account of a single analysis. 

• On 6th May the Society marks Freud’s centenary year. 

1957 

• The highly controversial Envy and Gratitude is published in June, expanded from Klein’s 
1955 Geneva Congress paper with the help of Elliot Jacques. 

• On her 75th birthday, Klein is given a Victorian garnet and gold set of jewellery by the 
British Society. 

1958 

• Ernest Jones dies on the 1 1th February, at the age of 79. 
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• Listen to a recording of Melanie Klein's voice made at around this time. 

1959 

• After previously being taken up and then unfinished by French psychoanalyst and 
philosopher Jacques Lacan, Klein’s Psycho-Analysis of Children is finally published in a 
French translation by Franco i sc and Jean-Baptiste Boulanger. 

• Klein reads her paper, 'Our Adult World and Its Roots in Infancy' to an audience of 
sociologists in London. 

• Klein gives her paper, 'On the Sense of Loneliness' at the Copenhagen Congress in July. 
In it she explores the yearning for an unattainable return to the baby’s first experience of 
an entirely devoted mother figure. The paper will later be published as part of Envy and 
Gratitude and Other Works 1946-1963. 

1960 

• In the spring Klein is diagnosed with anaemia, and is increasingly exhausted and 
physically weak. 

• During the summer Klein goes to Switzerland, to Villars-sur-Ollon, determined to regain 
her health. Her son Eric joins her, but by this time she has grown dangerously ill. She 
returns to England and is immediately taken to hospital. Colon cancer is diagnosed and 
Klein has an operation at the start of September. The operation seems at first to have been 
successful, but complications arise after she falls out of bed and breaks a hip. Melanie 
Klein dies on 22nd September. 

• She is cremated at Golders Green Crematorium, her funeral attended by many friends and 
colleagues. Melitta is not there. 



QUOTES 



"One of the many interesting and surprising experiences of the beginner in child analysis is to 
find in even very young children a capacity for insight which is often far greater than that of 
adults. " 
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ABSTRACT 



The objective of the present piece of work was to validation of 20 item cultural intelligence scale 
(CIS-20) in India within country migrated students. Following the incidental cum random 
sampling technique 200 North Indian engineering students within the age range of 18 to 24 years 
were drawn from different colleges of Warangal districts, Telangana, India to serve as 
participants in the present research work. The item analysis was done by corrected item-total 
correlation. The confirmatory factor analysis (CFA) was employed to confirm explored factors. 
Moreover, reliability, convergent, discriminant and concurrent validities were also examined. 
Conformity factor analysis (CFA) confirmed the four factor model of CIS-20. The findings 
indicated that CIS-20 has sufficient convergent and discriminant validity. The composite 
reliability was more than .700 for each of the five factors. All five factors of the CIS-20 are 
significantly associated with criterion measure viz. acculturative stress. It is concluded that there 
is sufficient empirical and statistical evidence of internal consistency and construct validity of 
CIS-20. The theoretical and practical issues have been discussed. 



Keywords: Cultural Intelligence, Acculturative Stress 



According to ministry of cultural Affairs government of India, India has Seven cultural zones. 
All cultural zones are distinct from each other. Every year several students migrate for study in 
other cultural zone sates. When students migrate from one cultural zone sates to another cultural 
zone sates, during the transition and early settlement period they may face unique adjustment 
related issues. Earlier studies suggested that cultural intelligence was significant associated with 
psychological (psychological well-being) and socio-cultural (instructional, work, etc.) 
adjustment in the diverse cultural setup (Ang, et al., 2007). Those people having higher cultural 
intelligence are more effective at making decisions about intercultural situations (Ang, et al., 
2007). Cultural intelligence was a significantly stronger predictor of leadership effectiveness in 
cross border contexts among swiss military leaders (Rockstuhl, Ang, Ng, Van Dyne, & Lievens, 
2009). 
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Cultural intelligence associated with the development of social network, language (host cultural 
language) fluency among international students (Fehr & Kuo, 2008). Cultural intelligence 
associated with higher centrality in a friendship network for social support among international 
engineers (Gjertsen, Torp, Koh, & Tan, 2010). Cultural intelligence is positively associated with 
acculturation experiences (Shannon & Begley, 2008; Takeuchi, Tesluk, Yun, & lepaks’s, 2005; 
Crowne, 2008; Tay, Westman & Chia, 2008). On the other hand, among professional 
acculturation experience was a significant predictor of motivational CQ (Crowne, 2008). But 
Tarique and Takeuchi (2008) noted that acculturation experience was significant predictors of all 
four aspects of cultural intelligence viz. [strategy (meta-cognition), knowledge (cognition), 
motivation (drive) and behavior (action)]. Length of travel is positively associated with meta- 
cognition CQ and cognitive CQ (Tarique & Takeuchi, 2008). 

Cultural intelligence (CQ) indicated that person better ability to adjustment and adaptation of 
various cultural systems (Ang, Van Dyne, & Koh, 2006). Ang, Van Dyne, and Koh, (2006) 
reported that, cultural intelligence is integration of strategy (meta-cognition), knowledge 
(cognition), motivation (drive) and behavior (action). 

Strategy is associated with one’s sense of diverse cultural system. Its include planning- planning 
of purpose and duration of migration before encounter, awareness- awareness mental process and 
behavioral pattern of host culture members; awareness of cross-cultural situation, and checking- 
evaluations of mental map and checking assumption (Van Dyne, Ang, Ng, Rockstuhl, Tan, & 
Koh, 2012). 

Knowledge is associated with one’s knowledge about the host culture (Ang, Van Dyne, & Koh, 
2006). It’s composed: business -information about the economic and legal system at host 
culture, interpersonal- knowledge of values, norms, practices and religious beliefs at host culture, 
and socio-linguistics- knowledge of linguistic rules and verbal Vs non-verbal communication 
rules (Van Dyne, Ang, Ng, Rockstuhl, Tan, & Koh, 2012). 

Motivation is linked with one’s ability to direct attention and energy toward learning about 
functioning in cross-cultural situations (Ang, Van Dyne, & Tan, 2011). Its integration of: 
intrinsic interest- enjoyment from acculturation experience, extrinsic interest- some benefits from 
acculturation experience, and self-efficacy- confidence with acculturation experience 
(Livermore, 2010). 

A behavior aspect of cultural intelligence is one’s ability to adoption of verbal and nonverbal 
behavior at host cultural; exhibit the suitable verbal and non-verbal behaviors at host culture 
(Van Dyne, Ang, Ng, Rockstuhl, Tan, & Koh, 2012). Livermore (2010) noted behavioral CQ is 
integration of: modification of non-verbal (i.e. gestures, facial expressions etc.) and Verbal (i.e. 
pronunciation, tone, pitch etc.). 
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Several studies validated 20- item cultural intelligence scale in western context (S. Ang, 2006; 
Soon Ang et al., 2007; Dyne, Ang, & Koh, 2008; Johnson, 2014; Khodadady & Ghahari, 2011; 
Mahembe & Engelbrecht, 2014) But validation study of 20- item cultural intelligence scale in 
Indian context has not yet been ascertained. Thus, the objective of the present study was to 
validation of 20- item cultural intelligence scale (CIS-20) in Indian context. 



METHOD 



Participants 

North Indian engineering students is target population in the present research. North Indian 
engineering students are students who migrated to Warangal district, (Telangana) from north 
Indian states for the purpose of the study in engineering faculty. Participants from north Indian 
cultural zone and north central India cultural zone states are included. Further, postgraduate, 
research engineering students are excluded. No sampling frames are available regarding north 
Indian engineering students at Warangal district. Therefore, 200 north Indian engineering 
students were drawn from different engineering college at Warangal district, by incidental cum 
random sampling technique. Students were male 151 (75.5%) and female 49 (24.5%) 
respectively in present study. Age ranged of participants from 17 to 25 years [17-19 (33.0%), 20- 
22 (38.0%) and 23-25 (29.0%)]. Acculturation experience ranged of participants from <1 year to 
>4 years. Total number of participants with acculturation experiences of <1 year had 44 (22.0%), 
1 to 2 years had 57 (28.5%), 2 to 3 years had 51 (25.5%), 3 to 4 years had 43 (21.5%) and > 4 
years had 5 (2.5%). The percentages of participants belonging to nuclear and joint families were 
70.0% and 30.0% respectively. 

Percentage value of participants concerning to semester 2 nd (23%), 4 th (29.0%), 6 th (25.0%) and 
8 th (23.0%). Total number of participants living with accommodation, private and hostel were 60 
(30.0%) and 120 (70.0%) respectively. The majority of participants belong to urban area 
(49.0%). The percentages of participants concerning to single and shared type of accommodation 
were 50.0% and 49.0% respectively. The majority of participants 142 (71%) reported they spoke 
English in college. 

Percentage value of participants concerning to total family income (per month) 10,000-15,000 
(2.0%), 15,001-20,000 (3.0%), 20,001-25,000 (10.0%), 25,001-30,000 (41.0%) and 30,000> 
(44.0%). The percentage value of participants pertaining to mothers education- illiterate 4 
(2.0%), preprimary 10 (5.0%), primary 4 (2.0%), high school 28 (14.0%), higher secondary 64 
(32.0%) and gradation 90 (45.0%). The majority of participants 70 (35%) reported their father 
occupation is govt, employee. 

Procedure 

Prior to initiation of the study, all participants gave their informed and written consent. The study 
obtained ethics approval of the institutional ethics committee for human research of the Pt. 
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Ravishankar Shukla University, Raipur, India. Introductory interview with the participants was 
made at different colleges at Warangal district. They were aware about the objective of the 
research. Introductory interview, each participant was also illustrated the temperament of the 
research and the participants were illustrated about the privacy regarding acquaintance collected 
from them. They were urged to complete the questionnaire as per the instructions and after 
completion they returned the test and were acknowledged for their collaboration. 

Validation of CIS-20 

Item analysis was carried out by corrected item-total correlation. In the present work > .600 
item-total correlation values was the criteria for item inclusion as recommend by Hair, Black, 
Babin, and Anderson, (2010). CFA was employed to confirm four factor model of CIS-20. The 
fitness of model with the data was evaluated with guideline recommended by Hooper, Coughlan, 
and Mullen, (2008). Reliability, convergent and discriminant validities were evaluated with 
guideline recommend by Hair, Black, Babin, and Anderson, (2010). Concurrent validity analyses 
were carried out. Some studies indicated that, cultural intelligence negatively associated with 
acculturative stress (Ayoob, Wani, Ahmad, Jan & Dar, 2015; Cuadrado, Tabernero, & Briones, 
2014; Khan, 2015) on the basis this concrete evidence hypothesis; CIS-20 would be negatively 
associated with the 16 item acculturative stress scale (Khan, 2015). 

All 200 cases were included for statistical analyses. SPSS version 21.0, AMOS version 21 and 
Stats tool package-KolobKreations were used. In the present research all statistical hypotheses 
were evaluated at p<0.05. 



RESULTS 



The corrected item-total correlation coefficient for each of the items of CIS-20 was greater than 
.600 (Table-1). Thus, all items were retained for next procedure. CFA was employed to check 
consistencies in four factor of CIS-20 with by AMOS 22.0 software. Table-2 indicated that chi 
square value is not statistically significant (y2 = 94.19, p-value > 5%), RMSEA is less than .070, 
GFI is higher than .950, RMR is less than .050, NFI is higher than .950 and CFI is higher than 
.950. These findings indicated that CIS-20 represented a good fitting to our data (Hooper, 
Coughlan, & Mullen, 2008). Further, figure- 1 indicated that there is a significant standardized 
regression weight of all the items on their respective factors and specifically, the values for (3 
ranged from .760 to .910 for meta-cognition CQ, .780 to .890 for cognition CQ, .820 to .950 for 
motivation CQ, and .848 to .963 for behavior CQ. However, relationships among the factors are 
insignificant, which confirm that all the four factors are empirically distinct from each other. 

Standardized regression weights of CIS-20 range from .760 to .960 (figure- 1). Table-3 indicated 
that, average variance extracted (AVE) values of all constructs are greater than .500. This is 
evidences for good convergent validity of CIS-20 (Hair, Black, Babin, & Anderson, 2010). AVE 
values of all constructs are greater than MSV and ASV. Further, square root of AVE value is 
greater than inter-construct correlations regarding all constructs. These are evidences for good 
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discriminant validity of CIS-20 (Hair, Black, Babin, & Anderson, 2010). Composite reliability 
(CR) values of all factors are greater than .700. This is evidences for good reliability of CIS-20 
(Hair, Black, Babin, & Anderson, 2010). 

All four factors of the CIS-20 are significantly and negatively correlated with 16 items 
acculturative stress scale (table-4). These evidence are suggests good concurrent validity of the 
CIS-20. 



DISCUSSION 



The objective of the present research work is to validation of 20- item cultural intelligence scale 
(CIS-20) in Indian context. CIS-20 was validated following psychometric procedures for scale 
validation as recommend by Nunnally and Bernstein (1994). In the present sample the corrected 
item-total correlation of this measure are greater than .600 (Hair, Black, Babin, & Anderson, 
2010). CFA confirmed the four factor of cultural intelligence. Moreover, values of the absolute 
and comparative fit indices indicated and supported a good model fit to the data (Hooper, 
Coughlan, & Mullen, 2008). Our observations are comparable with the findings reported earlier 
(S. Ang, 2006; Soon Ang et al., 2007; Dyne, Ang, & Koh, 2008; Johnson, 2014; Khodadady & 
Ghahari, 2011; Mahembe & Engelbrecht, 2014). 

Further, results indicate that CIS-20 has good convergent and discriminant validities. Resultant 
higher values of AVE of each factor with regard to its correlation with other factors confirmed 
the convergent validity of CIS-20. Similarly, discriminant validity was established on the basis 
of maximum shared variance (MSV<AVE), average shared variance (ASV<AVE), and square 
root of AVE greater than inter-factor correlations. Our results on discriminant validity are in 
agreement with the criteria suggested by (Hair, Black, Babin, & Anderson, 2010). Furthermore, 
the estimated values for reliability computed as composite reliability of each of the factors of 
CIS-20 were more than .700 (Hair, Black, Babin, & Anderson, 2010). This implied that the CIS- 
20 has good reliability. All four factors of the CIS-20 are significantly associated with criterion 
measures. The correlation coefficient values were also high. These are concrete evidences for 
good concurrent validity of the CIS-20. 



CONCLUSION 



It is concluded that there is sufficient empirical and statistical evidence of CIS-20 in India 
context. These findings strengthen our assumption that the CIS-20 is a reliable valid scale and 
could be used to assess level of cultural intelligence in within country migrated student. 
Dimensions of CIS-20 are capable of measuring assumptions of the cultural intelligence in 
within country migrated student independently and fairly accurately. 
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Table- 1, Corrected item-total correlation for CIS-20 



Factors 


Item 

No. 


Item description 


Corrected 

item-total 

correlation 


Remark 


Meta 

Cognition 


1 


I am conscious of the cultural knowledge 1 use 
when interacting with people with different 
cultural backgrounds. 


.812 


Retained 


2 


I adjust my culture knowledge as I interact with 
people from a culture that is unfamiliar to me. 


.892 


Retained 


3 


I am conscious of the culture knowledge 1 apply 
to cross-cultural interactions. 


.790 


Retained 


4 


I check the accuracy of my cultural knowledge as 
I interact with people from different cultures. 


.751 


Retained 


Cognition 


5 


I know the legal and economics systems of other 
cultures. 


.790 


Retained 


6 


I know the rules (viz. vocabulary, grammar) of 
other languages. 


.824 


Retained 


7 


I know the cultural values and religious belief of 
other cultures. 


.718 


Retained 


8 


I know the marriage systems of other cultures. 


.801 


Retained 


9 


I know the arts and crafts of other cultures. 


.912 


Retained 


10 


I know the rules for expressing non-verbal 
behaviors in other cultures. 


.831 


Retained 


Motivation 


11 


I enjoy interacting with people from different 
cultures. 


.790 


Retained 


12 


I am confident that I can socialize with locals in a 
culture that is unfamiliar to me. 


.824 


Retained 


13 


I am sure 1 can deal with the stresses of adjusting 
to a culture that is new to me. 


.699 


Retained 


14 


I enjoy living in cultures that are unfamiliar to 
me. 


.801 


Retained 


15 


I am confident that I can get accustomed to me 
shopping conditions in a different culture. 


.851 


Retained 


Behavior 


16 


I change my verbal behavior (viz. accent, tone) 
when a cross-cultural interaction requires it. 


.723 


Retained 


17 


1 use pause and silence differently to suit different 
cross-cultural situations. 


.750 


Retained 


18 


I vary the rate of my speaking when a cross- 
cultural situation required it. 


.832 


Retained 


19 


I change my non-verbal behavior when a cross- 
cultural situation required it. 


.760 


Retained 


20 


I alter my facial expressions when a cross-cultural 
interaction requires it. 


.871 


Retained 


N= 20; N= no. of all retained items in scale 
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Table-2, Model fit indicates for ASS-1 6 



Indicates 


Satisfactory levels 


Obtained value 


Absolute indicates 


X 2 /df 


<3.0 


94.19/71= 1.32 


RMSEA 


< .070 


.021 


GFI 


>.950 


.985 


RMR 


< .050 


.018 


Comparative fit indices 


NFI 


>.950 


.981 


CFI 


>.950 


.979 


Decision- Good fitting model 



Table-3, Convergent, Discriminant validities, composite reliabilities evaluation and inter- 
construct correlations for CIS-20 





CR 


AVE 


MSV 


ASV 


Motivation 


Cognition 


Behavior 


Meta 

Cognition 


Motivation 


.945 


.774 


.026 


.013 


.880 








Cognition 


.924 


.710 


.014 


.008 


.060 


.842 






Behavior 


.952 


.801 


.026 


.013 


.160 


.120 


.895 




Meta 

Cognition 


.919 


.694 


.010 


.006 


.100 


.080 


.020 


.833 



Table-4, Correlation with all five factors of the CIS-20 and criterion measure 





16 item acculturative stress scale 


Meta Cognition 


-.710** 


Cognition 


-.785** 


Motivation 


-.712** 


Behavior 


- 812** 



** p < .01 
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.02 



Figure- 1 Factorial validity of CIS-20 
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ABSTRACT 



Globalization is an umbrella term that refers to increasing global connectivity, integration and 
interdependence in the economic, social, technological, cultural, political, and ecological 
spheres. It is a unitary process inclusive of many such sub-processes, perhaps as best understood 
as enhanced economic interdependence, increased cultural influence, rapid advances of 
information technology, and novel governance and geopolitical challenges. Higher education 
includes certain collegiate level institutions, such as vocational schools, trade schools, and career 
colleges that award degrees, diplomas and certificates. Globalization of higher education has 
brought remarkable changes in cross-border education. Attracting a good number of international 
students has been fairly a strong base of educational trade that is growing rapidly around the 
world. India has one of the largest and most complex higher educational systems in the world. 
Prior to a few decades ago, due to multifarious reasons, India was unable to attract a good 
number of foreign students in its universities. Keeping this in mind, the Government of India has 
taken various steps and launched a few ambitious programmes. Now, Indian universities and 
other institutes are open to the global market and hope to attract foreign students. This paper 
examine different aspect of globalization which can usefully be viewed as challenges to higher 
education especially in its efforts to develop diverse ideas and demonstration of quality and 
systems of quality guarantee that will be useful and sustainable in this situation. 



Keywords: Higher Education, Globalization, Academic Excellence. 



The phenomenon of globalization, which transformed world trade, communications and 
economic relations in the latter part of the 20 th Century, is having a similarly profound effect on 
education at the start of the 21 st . Student options for higher education, in particular, are no longer 
constrained by national boundaries. For the first time in history, large segments of the world’s 
student population truly have access to a “global marketplace” of higher education. 
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Globalization is a process, which has affected many areas of human life, one of those being 
education. In the twentieth century, many developing countries have experienced growth in the 
educational facilities available to them due to the entry of institutions from the west. Some 
believe that this process is an invaluable opportunity for the people of the developing countries 
to raise their skills and standards of education. Others fear that it is merely a modern version of 
cultural imperialism that will lead to the creation of a universal, ultimately western society. No 
human activity has remained unaffected by globalization and education is no exception. It brings 
education to the front lines. In the prevailing discourse, education is expected to be the major 
tool for incorporation into the ‘knowledge society’ and the technological economy. 

In educational terms, there is a growing understanding that the neoliberal version of 
globalization, particularly as implemented (and ideologically defended) by bilateral, multilateral, 
and international organizations, is reflected in an educational agenda that privileges, if not 
directly imposes, particular policies for evaluation, financing, assessment, standards, teacher 
training, curriculum, instruction, and testing. In the face of such pressures, more study is needed 
about local responses to defend public education against the introduction of pure market 
mechanisms to regulate educational exchanges and other policies that seek to reduce state 
sponsorship and financing and to impose management and efficiency models borrowed from the 
business sector as a framework for educational decision-making. 

Is it possible, to give general answers to the question of how globalization is affecting 
educational policy and practice in India and worldwide? We believe that there can be no single 
answer; national and local economic, political, and cultural changes are affected by, and actively 
responding to, globalizing trends within a broad range of patterns. Indeed, because education is 
one of the central arenas in which these adaptations and responses occur, it will be one of the 
most myriad of institutional contexts. Hence, the answers developed will require a careful 
analysis of trends in education, including: 

• The currently popular policy “buzz words” (privatization, choice, and decentralization of 
educational systems) that dive policy formation in education and prevailing research agendas 
based in rational organization and management theories. 

• The role of national and international organizations in education, including teacher unions, 
parent organizations, and social movements. 

• The new scholarship on race, class, gender, and the state in education (hence concerns about 
multiculturalism and the question of identity in education), critical race theory, feminism, post 
colonialism, diasporas communities and new social movements. 

The current globalization of higher education creates both challenges and opportunities. The 
relationship between universities education and globalization gives special attention. Education 
will be the answer to many problems raised by globalization. Educational goals are seen to be an 
area of great concern in the era of globalization. It is here that universities play a crucially 
important role, to create better society. It is impossible to ignore the global; universities need to 
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reflect on the impact of globalization. They must engage with the issues of globalization, both 
theoretically as analysts and researchers, and practically as academic workers involved in an 
increasingly globalised enterprise. 

The likelihood of entry of foreign universities into India is an inevitable consequence of 
globalization. Top class foreign universities are anticipated to add prestige to India’s higher 
education. The expectation is that foreign universities will bring much needed capacity and new 
ideas on higher education management, curriculum, teaching methods and research, together 
with investment. Though fear has been expressed that only commercial institutions will come to 
India and that Oxford and Cambridge will shy away, my guess is that top class universities will 
come to India, not to make profit, but to profit from the vast intellectual resources of the country. 
The foreign universities bill has adequate safeguards against throwing open our higher education 
to fortune seekers and unscrupulous business interests. 



INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCES IN INDIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 



If one scans the horizon of Indian higher education institutions today, the legacy of prior waves 
of international, if not global, influence can be seen in virtually every field. India hosts a wide 
variety of pre-Independence missionary institutions - colleges founded in the late 19 th and early 
20 th Centuries by foreign missionaries of different faiths. St. Joseph’s College Trichy, St. 
Xavier’s Chennai, Christian Medical College Vellore, St. John College Agra, Isabella Thoburn 
College Lucknow, etc. 

In the post-Independence era, the Indian Institutes of Technology, consciously patterned after the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the U.S., received substantial overseas help right from 
the outset. With support from four donor nations, the five IITs benefited from guest faculty from 
outside of India, the ability to send Indian faculty for training abroad, and contributions of 
modem laboratory equipment and facilities. Similar international links were established by the 
Indian Institutes of Management: IIM-Ahmadabad, for example, still maintains strong 
connections with the Harvard Business School. Perhaps the most recent innovation in Indian 
higher education, the Indira Gandhi National Open University (together with similar, state- 
sponsored Open Universities), drew heavily on the UK experience with distance education and 
the Open University concept. 



IMPACT OF GLOBALIZATION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 



The challenge of higher education is to make full use of the opportunities that globalization has 
provided. First and foremost, the marvels of technology must be fully and profitably deployed. In 
India, Internet connectivity for university students is still inadequate. But the massive increase in 
cell phones, which are becoming more and more versatile, may be the answer to India's 
connectivity crisis. Once full connectivity is accomplished, the students can be liberated from the 
classrooms and allowed to find and create knowledge. The Universities will simply have to 
devise a means by which it can be established that the knowledge attained is genuine and 
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accurate and that it is relevant to the needs of the countries concerned. Different students in the 
same class may diversify themselves and enrich different branches of knowledge. The impact of 
globalization on higher education may be summarized in the following ways: 

• Increasing interest of parents to get their children admitted to foreign educational institutions 
will cost us precious foreign exchange. 

• Sometimes there is also the possibility of sub-standard courses being offered to the students, 
which may lead to cheating of innocent citizens of India. 

• It will lead to the creation of three different classes of graduates - those educations in foreign 
universities, those from costly private domestic institutions, and those from economically 
weaker sections studying in government funded institutions. This will only lead to social 
tensions. 

• In view of the nature of the globalised higher education, the commoditization of Indian higher 
education is bound to have an adverse effect on our culture, the ethos of social welfare and 
even the quality of Indian education system. 

One impact of globalization on education is the urgency to develop a skilled work force at all 
levels to meet the demands of increasing business environment. Instead of its traditional role of 
providing education as a welfare measure, the state is required to facilitate privatization and 
deregulation in education, particularly as the quality of education provided by the state 
institutions has been rather poor. This is by no means undesirable, as privatization of education 
has helped to increase quantity as well as quality. Profiteering is a negative factor, but its evil is 
often offset by the timely and efficient utilization of human talent to develop competitiveness 
worldwide. Indians seeking employment and competing successfully is no recent phenomenon. 
Globalization has merely hastened the pace of migration and created better placements 
worldwide. 

As the private sector’s contribution in higher education in India is gaining in strength, India 
cannot take recourse to article 1.3 of the GATS that allows exemption for services provided by 
the government. In order to cope with the western countries, the measures required include the 
adoption of a credit based semester system with continuous internal evaluation. A cafeteria type 
option to the students for the course to be offered and facilitates of credit transfer. A majority of 
conventional universities in India are far behind, at least in non-professional courses. As the 
UGC, AICTE (All India Council of Technical Education) and other controlling agencies are not 
in a position to intervenes effectively and control the foreign educational institutions, the 
government of India has set up a committee under the NAAC, under its chairman Ram Takwale, 
to monitor the applying foreign universities. At present 150 foreign universities (50 from UK, 45 
from Australia. 30 from USA and the rest from Canada and other European countries that have 
been operating in India. The UGC has decided to invite proposals from institutions that are keen 
on “exporting Indian education” to foreign learners under a “Study India Programme”. A recent 
study shows that one in every 10 students studying in the US was an Indian, while less than 0.6 
percent of American Students were receiving educational credit for studying in India. 
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The government of India has recognized these dangerous phenomena and belatedly started the 
process of constituting a Committee for the Promotion of Indian Education Abroad under the 
Ministry of Human Resources Development, department of education. During 2001, there were 
54,664 Indian students in the United States alone, with the total number abroad exceeding 10 
lakhs. In contrast, there were only 7,791 foreigner students in India, mainly from the developing 
countries like Bangladesh and countries of South and East Asia. Globalization and 
commercialization of education has thus become a reality and, India being a signatory to the 
WTO as also to the WATS, we have to be very much cautious about the functioning of the 
foreign educational institutions. 



LOOKING AHEAD: PATHWAYS TO A GLOBAL FUTURE 



Even an extreme optimist cannot help but be disheartened by the many problems confronting the 
Indian higher education system - a vast and unwieldy system comprised of some 300 universities 
and deemed universities, more than 10,000 colleges and some 6.5 million students. The situation 
is further complicated by the rigidities of India’s centralized higher education bureaucracy, the 
political pressures on higher education institutions and the growing problem of corruption in 
various aspects of university life (e.g., admissions, examinations, promotions). In such a 
beleaguered system, how can internationalization efforts possibly be effective? If India has to 
emerge as preferred location for higher education in the globalizing world it will have to develop 
a national policy to address the challenges of sub-standard quality, ineffective systems of 
monitoring and control, red-tapism in growth and development and political interference. 

Three pathways offer some hope and promise for the future. The first path is labeled policy 
reform. It includes opening up space for private universities, easing or eliminating research 
restrictions on foreign scholars and graduate students, and encouraging ‘’foreign collaboration” 
in the university sector in the same way such joint ventures now exist in private industry. 
Stronger partnerships need to be developed between Indian universities and universities in other 
countries. 

A second pathway for Indian internationalists has to do with partnerships. In fields such as 
engineering, management and computer sciences, for example, industry-university collaborations 
can yield significant benefits for both sides. A more systematic focus on institutional 
partnerships could also become part of India’s approach to bi-lateral scholarly exchange 
programs. 

The final pathway focuses on innovation and leadership, two qualities in greatest need within 
Indian higher education today. Innovation can take a variety of forms, ranging from the use of 
internet technology to develop joint on-line courses between Indian and foreign universities to 
institutional innovations like the recent initiative by SNDT Women’s University to establish an 
overseas branch campus for women students in the Gulf region. Successful innovation does not 
take place without leadership. For India to broaden and expand its place in the global 
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marketplace of higher education will require bold and innovative leadership by university Vice- 
chancellors, political leaders, administrators and policy makers at the central and state levels. 

The need of the hour is not to fight the onset of globalization, but to turn the challenges into 
opportunities. The best revenge against the forces that cannot be stopped is turning them to our 
advantage. Education is one area where it can be done effectively. Some of the measures 
suggested by experts to accomplish this are: 

• Liberalize and deregulate the education system, 

• De-license higher education, confer institutional autonomy and decentralize syllabus design 

• Change the role of Governments into facilitation and supervision through adequate 
regulatory measures 

• Upgrade teacher training, infrastructure and syllabus 



CONCLUSION 



There is now increasing global competition for the best and brightest students, as more and more 
countries recognize the economic potential of higher education as a service export sector and 
India is not an exception. The major concern of globalization has been “how to fulfill the 
national objective of equality?” Interaction is expected to improve the quality of education and 
performance evaluation at all levels of education which is giving more avenues to the private 
education and in turn affecting the equity consideration. Changes in Indian education system that 
pervasive the core appears to remain the same only the notion of change and the rate at which it 
takes place varies virtually and spatially and in field operations. Globalization of higher 
education may help India to take advantage of opportunities in the new global environment. 

With foresight, skill and determination, today’s leaders of Indian universities have it within their 
power to craft a different kind of globalization, one which affirms and values cultural difference 
and encourages greater mobility for all students. The world of higher education in the 21 st 
century can truly be a border-less world of knowledge and ideas which will yield reciprocal 
benefits for all nations. There is no single, simple path for reaching this new global future, but 
instead, multiple pathways that lead toward “a world in one nest”. 
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ABSTRACT 



Stress is a part of modern life, with increasing complexity of life, stress is likely to increase. 
Stress is built in the concept of role, which is conceived as the position a person occupies in a 
system. Women’s in modern global world have to play a dual role as housewife and career 
builder. The present investigation was conducted to examine the stress among the working and 
non workingwomen’s. It was hypothesized that the working women’s has more stress than the 
non- working women’s. In order to verify the above hypothesis a sample of 90 women’s were 
taken. From which working women’s (N= 45) and non workingwomen’s (N= 45). To measure 
the stress, the stress scale developed by DR. M. Singh (2002) was administrated individually to 
the subjects. The data were subjected to ‘t’ analysis and the major findings of the study reveals 
that the working women’s has more stress than the non workingwomen’s. 



Keywords: Stress, Working Women ’s And Non Working Women ’s 



In modem times, higher education facilitated women’s entry into gainful employment. But now 
a day everyone talks about stress. Not only just high pressure executives are its key victims but it 
also includes laborers, slum dwellers, working women’s, businessmen, professionals and even 
children. Stress is an inevitable and unavoidable component of life due to increasing 
complexities and competitiveness in living standards. In the fast changing world of today, no 
individual is free from stress and no profession is stress free. Everyone experiences stress, 
whether it is within the family, business, organization, study, work, or any other social or 
economical activity. Thus in modem time, stress in general and job stress in particular has 
become a part of the life and has received considerable attention in recent years. Stress is a 
subject which is hard to avoid. Stress is a part of day to day living. 

For centuries, women’s have been expected to fulfill the ideal role of both perfect wife and 
mother, and this meant putting the family first before their own needs. If for whatever reason, a 
woman acted out of the norm chose to speak her mind, chose to work outside the home then her 
husband was criticized for not handling her properly. For example, if there is a newborn in the 
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family, and the mother chooses to go back to work immediately after its birth, she is told by 
society that she's not doing her real job. Society doesn't criticize the father for leaving a newborn 
child to attend work; he is, in fact, applauded for considering the financial needs of his family an 
argument has been set forth that since women’s can breastfeed, they must for the health and 
proper development of the child stay home during the early stages of childhood. Thus, the 
woman is placed in the difficult position of having to balance the multiple roles expected of her 
with the roles she wants to carry out for herself. 

Women’s are also encouraged to take up the stereotypical jobs such as secretarial, clerical, 
nursing, childcare, social work, elementary teaching and so forth. Most women’s take on a 
typical 9-5 office workday so that they can be home to cook dinner, do the laundry and oversee 
the children's homework; they come home to a second shift. There has been an established 
ideology of what jobs are suitable for working mothers and what aren't. Being a secretary of a 
business is logically suitable. Being a businesswoman, meanwhile, will take too much time away 
from her family, and thus was not a logical path for a mother. Women’s should be nurses, and 
not doctors; they surely could not be on call 24x7. 

There are those who like their wives to have a mind of their own. With the help of the husband, 
women’s can find freedom and happiness and a happy woman is a happy wife and mother! With 
the support of the husband, the wife feels as though she has backup and can venture into new 
fields. If the husband does not want to help, then she has to worry about who's going to cook, 
who's going to clean the house, who's going to take care of the children and so forth. Women’s 
should not need permission from their husbands to work, but they surely need their support. 

A significant number of women’s believe that women’s must stay at home and place the family 
before themselves. If there are women’s who want to stay home instead of achieving success at 
the workforce, then it is their choice. For example, society shouldn't say a housewife is more 
respected than a working woman. They shouldn't say it is more suitable for a mother to be a 
nurse rather than a doctor. They shouldn't say that men being the breadwinners should be a 
priority. All should be given the equal opportunity and the equal compensation. 

Meaning of stress 

The concept of stress is very old even the pre-historic man might have experienced stress. 
Usually stress is experienced due to prolonged exposed to cold or heat, loss of blood, due to fear 
or any kind of diseases. 

The word ‘stress’ defined by the oxford dictionary as “a state of affair involving demand on 
physical or mental energy”. 
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Concept of Stress 

The concept of stress was first introduced in the life sciences by ‘Hans Selye’ in 1936. It is a 
concept borrowed from the natural science. The concept of stress is derived form the Latin word 
‘stringer’. 

Definition 

Pascal (1992) defines stress in terms of perceived environmental situation which threatens the 
gratification of needs. 



LITERATURE REVIEW 



Bhattacharjee el, al. (1983) studied on family adjustment of married working and non working 
women’s. A specially developed adjustment inventory, a health-status questionnaire, a 
neuroticism scale, and an incomplete sentences blank to 76 married working and 70 married 
nonworking women’s. No significant differences in adjustment or neuroticism were found 
between the working and nonworking Ss, nor were any differences found on the incomplete 
sentences measure of psychological conflicts. It is concluded that a woman's adjustment, whether 
employed or not, is a function of her own personality traits, expectations, and perceptions 
combined with those of her spouse and family members. 

Canlon .B. (1986) studied was examined the sexual dysfunction and disorder patterns of 218 
married working and nonworking women’s were compared in a retrospective analysis of couples 
presenting for sexual and marital therapy at the Masters &3 Johnson Institute. Results indicated 
that women’s who were pursuing careers of an ongoing, developmental nature were twice as 
likely to present with a primary complaint of inhibited sexual desire than women’s who were 
employed in jobs that emphasized the immediate organization of activities) or women’s who 
were unemployed outside of the home. “Career” women’s were also significant4 more likely to 
present with veganism’s than the other two groups of subjects. “Job” and 
“Unemployed” women’s were more likely to complain of concerns related to orgasmic return 
than “career” subjects. The results were interpreted in terms of psychological and interpersonal 
stressors characteristic of married couples when wives pursue careers) and also in terms of the 
impact of traditional values regarding sexuality when wives are not involved in careers. 

Hashmi Ahmed Hina (2007) studied was conducted to determine the marital adjustment, stress 
and depression among working and non working married women’s. Sample of the study 
consisted of 150 working and non working married women’s. Their education was at least 
gradation and above. They belong to middle and high socio-economic status. Results indicated 
highly significant relationship between marital adjustment, depression and stress. The findings of 
the results also show that working married women’s have to face more problems in their married 
life as compared to non working married women’s. The results further show that highly educated 
working and non working married women’s can perform well in their married life and they are 
free from depression as compared to educated working and non working married women’s. 
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Khanna. S (1992) studied was conducted to determine life stress among working and 
nonworking women’s in relation to anxiety and depression. Here sample (N=406) women’s are 
defined from three located respectively, Jalandar (Panjab) and Simla (Hiachala Pradesh) in India. 
Correlation analysis reveals that: 1. Anxiety is significantly and negatively related to positive life 
change in nonworking women’s; 2. Depression is significantly and positively related to positive 
life change in working women’s, and negative life change in nonworking women’s. These results 
suggest that in India, among working women’s positive life changes are related to depression, 
whereas among nonworking women’s positive life changes are related to anxiety, and negative 
life changes to depression. 

Sanlier Nevin (2007) the study was conducted to examine in a sample of working and non 
working women’s, the relationship between stress and working status. Data were gathered from 
540 women’s living in turkey. Mean, standard deviation, t test were performed. Stress system 
scale, stress related factors and total stress score were significantly associated with state of 
working. Family issues (p>0.001), environmental issues (pcO.OOl)., social self issues(p<0.0010. 
individual role issues(p,0.001) and financial issues(p<0.001) in working women’s, have a higher 
score than that of the non working women’s. Working women’s in the subscales of immune 
system (pcO.OOl) and susceptibility to stress scale have a higher average score than that of the 
non working. It has been determined that total stress score of working women’s is higher 
compared to non working women’s and that there is a significant difference between women’s 
working status and total stress scores (pcO.OOl). Working women’s have higher level of stress 
than non working women’s. The results suggest that increased stress was associated with 
working status of Turkish women’s. 

Shirin Ahmad& Nia (2002) studies had analyzed research on the impact of work on mothers’ 
health in Tehran (Iran) within a role analytic framework. A survey was conducted of a 
representative sample of working and non working mothers in Tehran in 1998 (N=1065). Three 
main explanatory factors were examined alongside a range of mental and physical health 
outcome variables. Unlike in the West, where women’s paid work is generally associated with 
better health, statistically significant differences between working and non working 
women’s were not found in Tehran. 



RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 



Objectives 

1. To explore the significant difference between working and non working women’s in their 

stress. 

2. To find out significant differences between married working and non working women’s in 

their stress. 

3. To find out significant differences between unmarried working and non working women’s in 

their stress. 
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Hypothesis 

Hyi: Working women’s have significantly higher level of stress then non working women’s. 

Hy 2 : Married working women’s have higher level of stress then married non working women’s. 
Hy.v Unmarried working women’s have higher level of stress then unmarried non working 
women’s. 

Sample 

The study was conducted on 90 sample included 45 working and 45 non workingwomen’s from 
located Dharwad (Karnatak) in India. 

Tools 

Stress Scale by Dr. M. Singh (2002) this tool is self report questionnaire with 40 items. There are 
3 responses category vise- always, anytime, and not at all. Reliability coefficient of the scale was 
estimated by split half method and test retest method and correlation was found to be 0.82 and 
0.79 respectively. Validity coefficient was computed with Bist Battery of stress scale (Abha Rani 
Bist) and correlation was found to be 0.61. 

Scoring 

Assign 2 marks for ‘always’, 1 mark for ‘ anytime’ and 0 mark of ‘not at all’ sum up all the 
scores and interpret in terms of state of stress. 

Statistical Techniques 

After scoring the data, the raw scores were converted into standard scores using 16.0 versions of 
SPSS, subsequently the mean and SD was calculated. The data was subjected to independent 
sample ‘t’ analysis to find the significant difference between the working and non working 
women’s. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



Table No 01: Mean, standard deviation and ‘t’ value of the working and Non 
workingwomen ’s on their stress. 



Sample Group (N=90) 


Stress 


Working Women’s 
(N=45) 


Non Working 

Women’s (N=45) 


‘t’ value 


Mean 


37.64 


10.20 


434 *** 


SD 


29.56 


7.20 



*** Very highly significant at 0.001 



The table no 01 depicts means standard deviation, and ‘t’ value of the working women’s and non 
workingwomen’s on their stress. The mean and standard deviation scores of the working 
women’s are 37.64 and 29.56 respectively. The mean and standard deviation score of the non 
workingwomen’s are 10.20 and 7.20 respectively. The ‘t’ score obtain for the mean difference is 
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4.34 which is very highly significant at 0.001 levels. This clearly implicate that the working 
women’s have significantly very higher level of stress than non workingwomen’s. 



Table 02: Mean, standard deviation and ‘t’ value of the married working and non working 
women ’s on their stress. 



Sample Group (N=54) 


Stress 


Married Working 

Women’s (N=19) 


Married Non Working 
Women’s (N=35) 


‘t’ value 


Mean 


40.47 


29.34 


4.46*** 


SD 


10.21 


7.87 



***Very highly significant at 0.001 



The table no 02 depicts means, standard deviation and ‘t’ value of the married working women’s 
and married non working women’s on their stress. The mean and standard deviation scores of the 
married working women’s are 40.47 and 10.21 respectively. The mean and standard deviation 
scores of the married non working women’s are 29.34 and 7.87 respectively. The ‘t’ scores 
obtained for the mean difference is 4.46 which is very highly significant at 0.001 levels. This 
clearly implicate that the married working women’s have significantly very higher level of stress 
than married non working women’s. 



Table No 03: Mean, standard deviation and ‘t’ value of the unmarried working and non 
working women ’s on their stress. 



Sample Group (n=32) 


Stress 


Unmarried Working 
Women’s (N=22) 


Unmarried Non 

Working Women’s 
(N=10) 


‘t’ value 


Mean 


35.00 


30.30 


1.41NS 


SD 


10.01 


4.29 



NS-Non significantly 



The table no 03 shows means, standard deviation and ‘t’ value of the unmarried working and non 
working women’s. On the stress there is no significant difference between unmarried working 
and non working women’s. The obtained mean scores are 35.00 and 30.30 respectively. The 
obtained standard deviations are 10.01 and 4.29 respectively. The ‘t’ value is 1.41 which is not 
significant. 



SUMMARY 



The present study is an attempt to know the level of stress of working and non workingwomen’s, 
and to know the level of stress in relation to their status of married on working and non 
workingwomen’ s. 
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CONCLUSION 



1. This study has found out that working women’s have significantly higher level of stress than 

non working women’s. 

2. Married working women’s have significantly higher level of stress then married non working 

women’s. 

3. There is no significantly deference between unmarried working women’s and unmarried non 

working women’s 
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ABSTRACT 



The aim of the present study is to explore Sri Lankan adolescents’ relationships with their 
parents, siblings and peers. To investigate this aspect a semi-structured interview schedule was 
used to interview 10 adolescents (6 girls and 4 boys aged at 15 to 18 years) from varied 
socioeconomic backgrounds, belonging to varied communities (sports clubs, plantation sector, 
urban, rural) . The results conveyed that parents, siblings and peers had an impact on the 
psychosocial wellbeing of the studied adolescents. However, positive relationships with parents, 
siblings and peers did not seem to be the only influence on adolescent wellbeing. Adolescents in 
the study who reported abusive and neglecting experiences from parents also reported well-being 
and attributed it to multitude of other factors. 



Keywords: Sri Lanka, Adolescents, Relationships, Parents, Siblings, Peers 



As an intricate part of adolescents’ personal and social lives, relationships fundamentally 
influence not only how they perceive themselves but also their perceptions of value or worth 
whiteness to society. Adolescent relationships are varied and may include parents, step-parents, 
siblings, peers, adult relatives, and other significant adults (i.e., teachers, mentors, religious 
figures). However, since adolescents are considered to be a time transition, relationships can 
become extremely complex during adolescence, making adolescents comparatively differing in 
their relationship needs compared to adults and younger children (Hauser, 1991; Jackson & 
Rodriguez-Tome, 1993). 

Adolescent and their parents 

Parents have an effect on the development of adolescents’ social competence and their ability to 
form and maintain satisfying and supportive relationships (Berk, 2010). During early and middle 
adolescent years, there may be more frequent conflict between adolescents and their parents 
(Holmbeck& Hill, 1991), signalling parents and adolescents that relationship structures and 
processes require attention and redefinition. Often, this is due to the fact that they are trying to 
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assert their individuality and are exercising their independence. Hence they may rebel against 
their parents' rules and values as part of their identity development process. Therefore, literature 
conveys that adolescents relationships with their parents may become distant and aloof (Berk, 
2010 ). 



However, literature convey that pre-existing parenting styles, and family structures has dynamic 
impact on the parent-adolescent relationship to a great extent, with intact or stable families 
reported of having strong relationship with adolescence psychosocial wellbeing (Falci, 2006; 
Apel & Kaukinen, 2008). Compared to their intact family peers, adolescents with parental 
divorce or living in single-mother families tend to experience more psychological and socio- 
emotional challenges in a variety of areas including: scholastic achievement (Manning, &Lamb, 
2003), conduct (Demuth, &Brown, 2004), substance abuse (Dube, 2003), psychological 
adjustment, self-esteem, social competence, and relationships with parents(Amato & Keith, 
1991). 

Literature conveys the family seemed to have a strong influence on Sri Lankan adolescent (both 
in school as well as out of school) in promoting their psychosocial wellbeing. The majority of 
school going Sri Lankan adolescents perceived their families as intimate and close (60 %) unit, 
as a refuge (52%) for their problems and indicated their preference to spend their free time (40%) 
with their families (UNICEF, 2004). A significant proportion was proud of their families while 
for large proportion of adolescents considered their family member as the figure they could 
looked up to or a ‘hero’. Mothers were identified as the most trusted, liked and the personal 
confidantes of adolescents irrespective of age and sex and socio-economic status. About three 
fourths of the school going Sri Lankan adolescents thought they could depend on their families 
and reported that they would love to spend time with their families (UNICEF, 2004). However, 
the bond reported between out-of-school adolescents and their families seemed to be relatively 
loose when compared to that of school going adolescents. Only 32 % of out-of-school 
adolescents saw their family as caring and warm while 40 % perceived it to be good. However, 
the proportion of out of school adolescents who wanted to leave the family was only 1 %. 
Nearly, 40 % of out-of-school adolescents were distressed by parental concerns about their 
current status. 

Adolescents ’ relationship with their siblings 

Investigations of specific processes involved in sibling relationships across all age groups, as 
well as adolescent siblings more generally, have been limited until the last few decades 
(Feinberg, McHale, Crouter, & Cumsille, 2003; Kim, McHale, Osgood, & Crouter, 2006). 
Research suggests that siblings continue to be important influences, even as adolescents begin 
spending less time with family members as they enter young adulthood (Carbery & Buhrmester; 
D’Amico & Fromme, 1997). Research on sibling relationships in early and middle childhood has 
examined some aspects of sibling relationships such as sibling conflicts(McGuire, Manke, 
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Eftekhari, & Dunn, 2000) and conflict resolution strategies(Howe, Rinaldi, Jennings, & 
Petrakos,2002), and parental intervention (Ross, Filyer, Lollis, Perlman, & Martin, 1994). 



Despite the many potential benefits of positive social relationships, sibling relationships can also 
involve conflict (Berry, Willingham,& Thayer, 2000; Herrera & Dunn, 1997). Furman and 
Buhrmester (1985) found that of six major relationships (mothers, fathers, siblings, grandparents, 
friends, and teachers), early adolescents perceived conflict as occurring most frequently with 
siblings. They also found that conflict with siblings was greatest during early adolescent. This 
may be attributed to increases in autonomy seeking. Hence, Buhrmester and Furman(1990) 
concludes that sibling relationships become less intense, both positively and negatively, as 
children move into adolescence with same-sex sibling dyads feeling closer than opposite-sex 
dyads. 

McGuire et al.(2000) found that for sibling pairs in middle childhood, the most common issues 
of conflict involved sharing of personal possessions, and these issues were more common than 
conflicts over household items.When Campione-Barr, and Smetana(2010) explored the sibling 
conflict and association over the quality of adolescent relationships they found that early- 
adolescent older siblings reported having more conflicts over things such as borrowing things 
belonging to their siblings. However, Campione-Barr, and Smetana (2010) also found that for 
both older and younger siblings, more frequent and intense conflicts over invasion of the 
personal domain were associated with poorer relationships between siblings. However, they were 
not clear whether this is due to more conflicts over personal issues make it difficult to be in a 
close, trusting relationship, or whether siblings who have poor quality relationships feel free to 
more frequently invade one another’s personal domain. 

Adolescents’ relationship with their friends and peers 

As adolescents become more independent from their families, relationships with their peers 
become increasingly important, emotionally intimate, and strong (Berk, 2010) leading to greater 
trust among peers. Peers function as important sources of information; serving to expose youth to 
values and behaviors that differ from their families; provide opportunities to develop 
interpersonal skills; and act as references as adolescents explore their identity. 

Conformity to peer pressure becomes increasingly important to adolescents providing them a 
sense security sense of, interpersonal safety and protection and affirming their acceptance into 
their chosen peer group. However, it is also often associated with negative outcomes such as 
conduct problems or substance abuse and social exclusion of adolescents who do not confirm 
with the group norms. For example, nearly one fifth of school going Sri Fankan adolescents 
strongly felt that they missed a close friend though this proportion declined with age (UNICEF, 
2004). Nearly half of the respondents seemed to prefer the company of peers during their free 
times indicating the significant possibility of peer influence in their lives (UNICEF, 2004). Peer 
pressure can also exert a positive influence. Due to advanced cognitive and emotional maturity, 
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adolescents have the capacity to encourage each other to make wise decisions, and discourage 
peers/ friends from making harmful choices. 

Considerable research evidence suggests that peer relationships contribute strongly to 
adolescents’ psychosocial adjustment (Doyle, Markiewicz, & Hardy, 1994). Research findings 
have also consistently documented that friendships, as well as successful adaptation in the peer 
group, play an important role in children’s social and cognitive development, protect them from 
feelings of loneliness and social dissatisfaction, minimize stress deriving from major changes in 
children’s lives and work as “emotional supports” (Dunn, 2004). 

The present study explores the Sri Lankan adolescence relationships with parents, siblings, and 
peers on their psychosocial’ wellbeing. The existent literature revealed that different types of 
relationships play significant roles in adolescents’ wellbeing. However, it has not been explored 
whether these relationships are also important in the wellbeing of Sri Lankan adolescents. It is 
expected that these relationships impact the psychosocial wellbeing of the Sri Lankan 
adolescence. 



METHOD 



Participants 

When recruiting participants, diversity in their socio-economic back grounds as well as their 
varied experiences (e.g. experiencing abuse/neglect) was also considered in order to optimize the 
results of the study. Maximum variation, which allowed the space to gather different types of 
information pertaining to this topic, was utilized during participant selection. Before the 
participant selection, experts in the areas of psychology, educational psychology and research 
methodology were consulted in order to compile a diverse list of participants. Redundancy was 
reached with 10 (Girls = 06; Boys = 04) participants. Participants were selected from various 
back grounds such as plantation sector, rural and urban areas and coming from different socio- 
economic backgrounds and demographic contexts in Sri Lanka. 

Instrument 

The primary data source of the study was an open ended, semi-structured interview schedule 
comprising of 19 open-ended questions, addressing three main areas: the participants’ 
relationships with their parents (e.g. tell me about the relationship between you and your parents, 
when you are unhappy what do your parents do?), siblings (e.g. tell me about your brothers and 
sisters) and peers (Tell me about your friends, Are you in a romantic relationship). This 
interview schedule was developed based on experts in the field of psychology and sociology 
whose expertise lies in working with Sri Lankan adolescents reviewed the questionnaire. Based 
on their feedback the revisions were made. Subsequently, the interview schedule was pilot- 
tested with a girl and a boy (15-18 years) representing the sample. 
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Procedure 

To ensure integrity and trustworthiness, all the interview questions were reviewed by a panel of 
experts. Based on the suggestions, revisions were carried out. Before conducting the actual 
interview, a pilot study was conducted to test the interview design with two participants (An 
adolescent girls and a boy). After the pilot interview interviews participants were asked whether 
there were questions that made them uncomfortable or whether they were offended when certain 
questions were asked. Questions were re-worded or eliminated based on participant feedback; 
during the pilot if it was noticed that they were irrelevant or offensive to the participants. 

The interviews were conducted by a graduate student in psychology who had been trained to 
conduct semi-structured interviews with adolescents. Before the interviews the researcher and 
her assistant contacted the potential participants via telephone or visits, and the purpose of the 
study was explained. These visits/contacts consisted of a brief introduction including the detailed 
purpose of the study, and decision on when to meet. If they agreed to be interviewed, during the 
initial contact, time and place for the interviews were arranged with the adolescents. Then 
authorization from the parent/s was received, if the adolescent was below 18 only their consent 
was taken. If the adolescent was 18 years their consent was taken. They all understood that the 
participation was voluntary and could leave the interview whenever they wanted. 

The participants were allowed to choose the time and place of the interviews. When selecting the 
place, a location and place familiar to the participants was chosen. The interviews took place in 
homes of the adolescents and in the university. The duration of the adolescent interviews varied 
from 90 to 60 minutes. The researcher and her assistant used a tape recorder along with a 
notebook to keep records of each interview. 



RESULTS 



The present research focuses on several questions when addressing issues pertaining to 
adolescents’ relationship with their parents, siblings and peers as well as the impact of such 
relationships on their wellbeing. It primarily focused on the nature and quality of the relationship 
on the psychosocial wellbeing of adolescents. However, it also explored specific issues 
pertaining to each relationship. For instance, in the context of parents, the present study 
reconnoitered questions such as: ‘Are some types of parenting “better” for the adolescent than 
others?’ and ‘Are there factors in the nonfamily environment that impinge on the parent- 
adolescent relationship in ways that enhance or attenuate parental influence?’ Therefore, 
relationships that adolescents in the study reported pertaining to each relationship would be 
discussed under separate section. 

Adolescents’ relationship with their parents 

Results conveyed that variation in parent-adolescent relationship to a great extent affect the 
development of the adolescents. If parents were perceived to be supportive and attentive 
adolescents in the study seem to find great comfort in their relationship with the parents. On the 
other hand if parents were perceived to be distant, aloof, uncaring or abusive, the parent-child 
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relationship seemed to be perceived as negative. Those who perceived close bond with their 
parents felt that 'they could tell anything to their parents’ and were seemed to be of the opinion 
that their parents accepted and supported them unconditionally. 

Participants reported distant deteriorating and conflictual relationships with parents displaying 
highly controlling, restrictive, punitive styles. As a result, adolescents seemed to have shifted 
their attachments towards peers than those who reported having positive relationships with their 
parents. Moreover, patterns of low or even decreasing decision making opportunities created by 
the parents also seemed to have resulted in adolescents having comparatively close bonds with 
their friends or romantic partners. Those who had parents with high parental control also seemed 
to rely more on their peers, specially their romantic partners (girlfriends or boyfriends). They 
study also conveyed that girls experienced high parental control if they were in a romantic 
relationship than boys, in turn feeling more distance in their relationships with the parents. 

Earlier 1 used to come from school alone or go to tuition classes ( extra help classes outside 
school) alone, at times come late even after 8pm... in spite of the fact that we lived near an inner- 
city area known for its crime and violence... but when they found out that I am having an affair 
they chaperon me everywhere. They drop me to my classes and come to pick me up. . .follow me 
everywhere. I though let them come after me as long they want... till they get tired of it. I know in 
my mind that 1 do not do anything wrong... more than my mother my father is always coming 
after me (meaning chaperoning). . .the scold me a lot and compare me with others ....so even 
though Sometimes we have great fun... even me and my mother dance together... but the 
relationship is not close. ..I cannot say that she is like a friend to me...(8/F/18) 

However, even the participants who perceived close relationships with their parents reported of 
incidents of corporal punishment or severe verbal reprimands. Unlike the participants who 
reported distant relationship they seemed to have perceived such behaviors as disciplinary 
actions of the parents carried out for their own good’. 

My mother scolds me for small mistakes that / commit, for large wrong doing/ mistakes she hit 
me... 1 feel 1 am able remedy them because of it... when I do something wrong my mother hit 
me... my father goes to work at 5 and come back in the night... during holidays when he is at 
home and sees some wrong doing of mine he hit me (4/M/16) 

Adolescents who reported of having neglecting/abusive parenting styles also reported 
deteriorating or severed relationships with their parents. As a result, parents adolescent bond 
seemed to be even less intimate than those who perceived high demanding and controlling 
parenting styles. 

Below is an excerpt taken from an interview of a 17 year old adolescent girl. She reported of 
having experienced psychological abuse and physical/psychological neglect from her mother and 
psychological neglect from her father. The results convey that the abuse and neglect of the 
mother was more severe and intense. 
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1 have brother, sister, mother and father... but I live with my grandmother... from 
childhood... since the time I was in year 3 (about 8 years) my mother did not speak to 
me... therefore, my grandmother took me... ( meaning that her grandmother had been caring for 
her since then)... my father provides for me and love me... my mother does allow my younger 
brother and sister to talk to me... my mother and father stay in the same house... often my 
father’s job keeps him away from home... Now I do not think of my mother so much. . .when I went 
to worship my mother on the new year day, she looked away... however, I love my father... but / 
love my boyfriend the most because he looks after me as both my mother and father (6/F/17) 

My father used give money to me... but when he came to know about my affair he stopped 

giving... earlier also we had been caught... (meaning that her affair was known )but when my 

mother came to know about it she told my father... my mother wanted to stop my father from 
giving me money anyway... because she knows that l study... somehow my father stopped giving 
money to me (6/F/17) 

Results convey that she seemed to question the severing relationship and negative affection of 
her parents towards her and attributed them to varied causes such as being the first bom of the 
family, or being in romantic relationships as the cause of the parental abuse and neglect. 

Adolescents’ relationship with their siblings 

The nature of the sibling relationship described by adolescents varied in the continuum of being 
extremely friendly to less intimate or not at all intimate. The bond between the siblings seemed 
to be close when the age gap was less between the adolescent and the sibling. Adolescents in the 
study also perceived conflict as occurring most frequently with siblings, over personal issues, 
and sharing personal items. 

My younger sister is only one year younger to me, sometimes we hit each other. . .for fun. ..we are 
very close... I tell all things which happen in my school... we don’t have secrets from each 
other... she is like my friend. . .her ideas are mature (meaning the younger sister is mature enough 
to share things with) Yes, I can speak to my sister anytime .. .yes we fight with each other all the 
time. . .about four or five times per day. . .for small issues ( l/F/17) 

Yes, we fight... when they take things belonging to me or when / take something belonging to 
them... then they scold me saying do not take out things and I scold back asking ‘Then why do 
you take things belonging to me?’ ...That’s how fights begin. ..we do not fight everyday (2/M/16). 

However, when the adolescents have sibling who are young adults they mentioned less conflicts. 

Earlier me and my elder brother were not so close... now he understands and understand 
(meaning more mature). He is completing his training in the army, he hears whatever I 
do. ..since I do not do anything wrong, it does not really matter. ..he calls my mother because I do 
not have a phone and asks about the them, he has many friends here... all I have to do is answer 
in monosyllables to the questions that he asks from me... he is also like a friend... 
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When we were small we used to fight so often. . .when we were older fights did not last for long 
time... maybe five minutes... after that no more (meaning they did not keep grudges) 

Since he is the eldest... he is given priority and importance... for example... if my mother serves 
rice... he is sensed first... I understand that, but when on occasion I am so hungry, I feel bit angry 
about it. ..when I do something which does not like, I get a tokka (being hit on the head using the 
knuckles of the hand) from him, 1 think it is okay because he is my elder brother ( 3/M/17 ) 

However, the girl who reported neglecting/ abusive parenting from her mother and father also 
reported abusive and conflictual relationships with her siblings (younger sister and brother who 
were close to her in age). She attributed it to the guidance and advice of the mother. 

1 have a younger brother and sister, my younger sister is in year nine (about 15 years) and my 
younger brother is in year 6 (about 12 years), recently she hit me with a ‘idala’ (sweeping stick 
made of coconut which is used to sweep the garden)... one day I was wearing a clip which my 
boyfriend had given me as a present and my sister thought it was hers and she asked my younger 
brother to get it from me and 1 refused... then she told me ‘don’t lie’ and kept on scolding 
me... when I tried to go way from her, she picked idala and hit me... my younger brother is 
good... he understands... he does not take a side... he is the one who came for help... when 1 had a 
severe gastric attack... and when my grandmother ccdled for help (she lives with grandmother 
next door to her family because her mother does not care or talk to her). . . 

My younger sister is like my mother... earlier we had a good relationship... she could not stay 
without me... before my mother put things into their heads (meaning, that her mother say bad, 
vicious things about her to her sister and brother)... she does not cdlow them to talk to me... I do 
not like to watch television, but on my way to my older aunt’s house 1 saw a television 
commercial. . .though 1 do not usucdly watch television it was something related to music... so I 
climbed on to their window sill to watch it... only for a short time 1 watched it through the 
window standing outside the house that my parents and siblings live... my younger sister saw 
it... the next day 1 noticed that someone has nailed the window... so I could not climb and watch 
the television... I think... it was from that day she became spiteful and vicious... it is okay 
(meaning she does not care, but it appears as she does) (6/F/17). 

Adolescents’ relationship with their friends and peers - Adolescents who took part in the study 
described peer relationships as important, and comforting. Friends were described as individuals 
sharing a close bond, with similar interests. All the participants reported of having at least one 
close friend to whom they can confide. Even though fights/ conflicts with friends were reported 
they seemed to be short lived. 

We share a close bond. We are like sisters. I can tell anything to them... we help each other in 
studies... we cdways try to be happy (l/F/17). 
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We have similar interests... earlier we used play Cricket a lot... but now my mother does not 
allow it ( 2/M/l 6 ). 

1 have three close friends in my class... earlier I was harassed a lot by some of my class mates. 
They did not even allow my desk to touch theirs... then last year .. .these friends asked me to come 
and sit near them... I like to be with them... we tell funny stories during free periods... which 
makes us very happy... I always read books when in the company of my friends... they are like my 
teachers... they take dictation... by doing so they try to improve my level of achievement... they 
never discriminate. ..we eat together (4/M/16). 

However, conflicts were also reported due to ethnicity (4/M/16), economic deprivation (6/F/17) 
experienced by some participants in the study. 



DISCUSSION 



The aim of the present study was to explore the relationships between parent-adolescent, sibling- 
adolescent and peer/friends-adolescent relationships using a semi-structured interview schedule. 
The perceived quality of the relationships with parents, siblings, friends, peers and dating 
partners were indicated as sources of stress/ support by the participants; either promoting their 
wellbeing or creating distress. The findings are discusses under each theme explored. 

Parents 

Contrary to the popular psychological perspective on family relationships of adolescents, 
majority of the participants who took part in the present study reported a happy, pleasant 
relationship, close bond and a non-conflictive parent-child relationship. These results do not 
seem to support the theory and global research findings which claim that familial storm and 
stress emerged in adolescence in most families (Berk, 2010). The explanation for the discrepancy 
between these studies and findings of the present study could be found in the fact that majority of 
the research on adolescents come from clinical samples carried out in the Euro- American milieu 
while the findings of the present study is based on a community sample from a collective culture. 
Hence while storm and stress maybe the norm in families of adolescents with depression and 
conduct disorders, conflict may not be normative in average Sri Lankan families. In fact a study 
carried out by UNICEF (2004) conveys that 60% of Sri Lankan adolescents positively concluded 
that their life is generally happy, their families as intimate and close (60%), considered the 
family as a refuge for a problem, thought they could depend on their families and said that they 
would love to spend time with their families. 

Those adolescents showing high leadership skills and responsibility described their parents as 
being more affectionate and supportive than did adolescents low on these characteristics. 
Murphy and Moriarty (1976) found that the availability of family supports increased children's 
resilience in the face of stress. Sandier (1980) found significant relations between stress and 
social support, on the one hand, and children’s maladjustments on the other. In a 30-year 
longitudinal study of Harvard University male undergraduates, Vaillant (1974, 1977) found that 
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a supportive early family environment was correlated with positive adult adjustment and lack of 
psychiatric disorder. 

Again, majority of the reviewed studies have been conducted in western cultures which 
emphasize on individuality and independence. However, the Sri Lankan milieu, which values 
collectivism, may consider the bond between parent child relationships as constancy. Hence, the 
findings may have to be interpreted differently. However, these findings pertaining to parents are 
consistent with the studies carried out in Sri Lanka (UNICEF, 2004). 

The study conveys that adolescents were affected by the constant scolding and ‘naggings’ of 
their parents and seemed to be held on to the affect after these negative interactions with their 
parents. However, the past research reports different results (i.e. parents are more affected by the 
parents-child conflicts than the adolescents) (Sternberg, 1990). Hence, it is suggested that future 
studies in the Sri Lankan context also need to look into the parental perspective of the parent- 
adolescent conflicts. 

However, the present study finds that when in severed relationships, adolescents reported storm 
and stress between them and their parents. However, adolescence in the study seemed to convey 
a remarkably resilience when in the face of abuse and neglect and mentioned the support of 
caring adults, friends or boyfriends as a source of comfort. 

Siblings 

The study conveyed that majority of the adolescent in the study reported of having a close, 
positive social relationship with their siblings in spite of the minor conflicts which occurred over 
borrowing belongings and sharing personal space. Contrary to previous research (Campione- 
Barr, &Smetana, 2010) findings also conveyed that adolescents reported respect for older 
siblings. However, findings were consistent with the previous research conveying that 
(Buhrmester & Furman, 1990) sibling relationships were more unrestricted among older 
adolescents, with same-sex sibling dyads feeling closer than opposite-sex dyads. 



However, this research came up with finding which are somewhat inconsistent with the previous 
studies (Buhrmester & Furman, 1990) pertaining to companionship and affection between 
adolescents and their older siblings, which is reported to be lower. Investigations of specific 
processes involved in sibling relationships across all age groups, as well as adolescent siblings 
more generally, have been limited until recently (Feinberg, McHale, Crouter, & Cumsille, 2003; 
Kim, McHale, Osgood, & Crouter, 2006). The research (Buhrmester & Furman, 1990; McGuire 
et al., 2000) suggests that conflicts between siblings also occur pertaining to personal issues and 
adolescents’ perceptions that their sibling has infringed on their personal domain (e.g., one’s 
personal space or friends). Campione-Barr and Smetana (2010) came up with the finding that 
conflicts of adolescent-sibling conflicts could be differentiated into personal domain conflicts or 
moral conflicts over equality and fairness of shared resources. 
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Research on adolescent- sibling relationships in the Sri Lankan context is almost non-existent. 
Since this study came up with interesting cultural differences in sibling relationship such as 
adolescent-sibling relationship dyad across different age groups, conflict resolution strategies 
used by adolescents with their siblings; a further investigation in this area seems to be warranted. 

Peers 

The study finds that friends, and peer relationships as important factors, which correlated 
strongly with adolescents’ psychosocial wellbeing. As the results conveyed, absence of 
loving/caring relationships with parents seemed to generate more intimate relationships with 
peers and dating partners. When nurturing positive relationships with the parents were absent, 
peers and dating partners appears to fill that vacuum. 

Research findings have constantly conveyed that friendships and successful adaptations on the 
peer group, play an important role in adolescents’ social and cognitive development (Bedford, 
1996; Hartup & Stevens, 1997). Research also suggests that peer relationships minimize stress 
and protects adolescents from feeling lonely/ socially dissatisfied (Doyle, Markiewicz, & Hardy, 
1994), which the present study also confirmed. 

There are several limitations to this study. First, inclusion of more variables such as dispositional 
factors (sense of identity, self-esteem, perceived mastery and other personality characteristics) 
could give a greater understanding of aspects that influence adolescents’ relationships with their 
parents, siblings, peers, friends and dating partners. Second, the groups in the study could have 
been more homogenous regarding race, language and socio-economic status. Third, the findings 
of the present study are based on a small sample and could only be described as a 
pilot/preliminary study. Therefore, future studies should explore this factor with a representative 
sample of Sri Lankan adolescents. 

Based on the outcomes of the study, following suggestion can be presented: 1. Conduct the study 
with preadolescents as the present study included adolescents Conduct the study with parent and 
siblings of adolescents to explore how they perceive the relationship with the adolescents and the 
stressors which they experience and ways that psychosocial support to be provided to them, 3. 
Conduct a study to explore ways that more time and energy be devoted help adolescents to cope 
with specific stressors if they experience difficulties in their relationships with parents, friends 
and peers. 
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ABSTRACT 



The linguistic and cognitive competence of 120 children belonging to three different upper 
primary school (Oriya medium, English medium and Hindi medium), and equal to 40 each was 
studied. The results indicated that while the system of schooling was not significantly noticeable 
in developing cognitive and academic competence. The linguistic competence was found to be 
significant indicating that in and around the age 10+ and 12+ years the linguistic competence is 
markedly identified. Whereas the conceptual ability and other related variables like curiosity, 
learning and piagetian concepts are at par with the system of schooling. 
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Schooling is a part of the process of socialization. It is an agent of social change where the 
objects are selected, arranged, used in order to encourage and foster the process of learning 
among children both content wise and socially acceptable cultural contents .Schooling is a 
manmade context of learning situation where knowledge, the basic concepts is prevalent in a 
given culture are shared among children who attain it. Schooling reflects, projects or mirror the 
activities, ideas and attitude of a given society or culture. From this point of view schooling 
assists, fosters and facilitates the cognitive, the affective, the linguistic, the social and the general 
competence of children (Nanda, 2004). The main objective of the study was to investigate the 
effect of schooling on children’s academic, linguistic and cognitive competence. 



METHOD 



Sample 

The present study involved individual testing of 120 children studying in three different 
coeducational schools in odisha. 

40 subjects were chosen from each school i.e, Odia medium, English medium and Hindi medium 
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where as the average age of the children were 10+ and 12+ years. 

Tools 

The following tests and instruments were administered to all the 120 children. 

1. Piagetion measure to measure : Cognitive competence 

2. Psycho-linguistic tasks to measure : Linguistic competence 

3. Vocabulary task to measure : Linguistic competence 

4. Curiosity test to measure : Cognitive competence 

5. Learning tasks to measure : Cognitive competence 

6. The average examination marks of the last qualifying examination. 

Procedure 

The subjects were approached personally in their educational institution and after rapport 
formation; the above tests and instruments together with a personal data sheet seeking 
information about the subject’s age, sex, father’s occupation, income etc. were administered to 
them individually. 

Test - 1. Piagetion seriation (a) Arithmetic 

(b) Geometry 

2. Logical reasoning Test (Verbal) 

3. Psycho - Linguistic competence Test (Fluency sub test) 

(Vocabulary sub test (comprehension and association ) 

4. Curiosity Tests 

5. Incidental Learning 



RESULT AND DISCUSSION 



A total of 25 scores were obtained which assessed children’s academic, linguistic and cognitive 
competencies. The average examination marks of the subjects were also taken as an index of 
children’s academic competence. Thus, A total of 26 scores were available which were subjected 
to univariate statistical analysis i.e, t-test. 

Score - variables used in the study 

A. Average examination marks 

B. 1. Piagetion seriation, 2. Arithmetic, 3. Retest, 4. Geometry, 5.Total Logical Reasoning , 

6.Modus pones 1 st half , 7.Modus Tollen 2 nd half , 8. Total 

C. Psycho - linguistic ,9. Fluency for letter”ka” , 10. Animal names ,11. Verbal comprehension 
judge- 1, 12. Verbal comprehension judge- II , 

13. Total ,14. No of Association, 15. Use of Synonym, 16. Use of Description ,17. Use of 
Explanation ,18. Use of Demonstration, 19. Use of Errors 
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D. Curiosity verbal, 20.odd, 21.Even, 22.Total, 23.Re-test, 24. Non-verbal 

E. Learning, 25. Incidental, 26.Free -recall. 

Results presented in table -1 shows the means, standard deviations and intergroup t -ratio’s with 
their probability levels of significance. 

From the result it was inferred that : 

i. The children of the oriya and Hindi medium schools as well as of the English and Hindi 
medium schools differed significantly in linguistic competence, particularly in fluency 
for letters. 

ii. The children of the oriya and English medium schools as well as of the English and 
Hindi medium schools differed significantly in linguistic competence, particularly in 
verbal comprehension 

iii. The oriya and English medium schools children differed significantly in linguistic 
competence as rated by judge -II. 

iv. In linguistic competence (No of associations ) , all three groups of school children 
differed significantly from each other. 

v. The children of the oriya and English medium schools as well as of the English and Hindi 
medium schools differed significantly in use of synonyms. 

vi. The children of the oriya and Hindi medium schools as well as of the English and Hindi 
medium schools differed significantly in use of description. 

vii. The children of the oriya and Hindi medium schools as well as of the English and Hindi 
medium schools differed significantly in use of explanations. 

viii. The children of the oriya and Hindi medium schools as well as of the English and Hindi 
medium schools differed significantly in error committed in linguistic competence. 

From the above result, it was found that the children of the three different schools ( Oriya , 
English and Hindi medium) differed significantly from each other only in one aspect i.e, 
linguistic competence. No other significant difference was noticed in any other variable 
measuring other competencies. 
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Table I, Means, SD And Inter Group “ t ” Ratio Of 26 Scores Of Oriya , English And Hindi 
Medium Schools (N=40 X3=120) 



SVar. 

N. 


SCHOOL 1 


SCHOOL 2 


SCHOOL 3 


SCHOOL 
(1-2 ) 


SCHOOL 

d-3) 


SCHOOL 

(2-3) 




Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


t 


t 


t 


1 


57.30 


16.40 


41.20 


26.71 


39.98 


7.18 


1.3044 


2.0073 


.6415 


2 


2.10 


1.10 


2.64 


1.11 


2.63 


.95 


.9064 


.9034 


.0156 


3 


2.30 


1.13 


2.61 


1.38 


2.83 


1.05 


.4975 


.8406 


.3263 


4 


3.50 


1.86 


3.02 


1.21 


2.26 


.84 


.5860 


1.6731 


1.1756 


5 


5.60 


2.40 


5.65 


1.79 


4.87 


1.57 


.0369 


.5763 


.6228 


6 


3.30 


1.11 


3.60 


1.39 


3.38 


1.37 


.3609 


.0993 


.2593 


7 


2.30 


1.99 


3.38 


1.76 


3.35 


1.51 


1.3913 


1.3816 


.0355 


8 


5.60 


2.44 


6.98 


2.13 


6.75 


2.51 


.9087 


.7631 


.1403 


9 


9.25 


3.70 


17.65 


7.44 


16.13 


6.56 


2.4344** 


2.1458* 


.3674 


10 


15.43 


6.16 


17.53 


8.52 


16.18 


3.82 


.5133 


.1996 


.3297 


11 


5.52 


3.37 


10.13 


6.67 


4.64 


1.27 


2.1025* 


.6839 


2.6395** 


12 


5.92 


3.08 


10.01 


6.59 


4.79 


1.24 


1.8681 


.8512 


2.5227* 


13 


5.70 


3.12 


10.07 


6.62 


5.81 


2.30 


2.0004 


.0608 


1.7541 


14 


22.80 


21.32 


178.08 


82.39 


58.93 


28.01 


4.8921** 


3.1287** 


3.6066** 


15 


3.10 


2.21 


4.18 


3.04 


1.63 


1.62 


1.0572 


2.0736* 


2.8217* 


16 


1.98 


1.97 


4.15 


1.92 


3.53 


1.52 


2.5329** 


2.0406 


.6500* 


17 


1.78 


1.56 


3.60 


1.39 


3.80 


1.68 


2.5180 


2.6463** 


.2206 


18 


2.93 


2.45 


2.73 


1.51 


3.53 


1.70 


.2547 


.4889 


.7907 


19 


10.25 


5.45 


5.33 


5.31 


6.70 


2.07 


2.2286* 


1.6401 


.8326 


20 


6.10 


1.30 


5.58 


1.52 


5.30 


1.98 


.3822 


.5939 


.2165 


21 


5.25 


1.77 


4.30 


1.45 


4.90 


1.93 


.8295 


.2864 


.5397 


22 


11.35 


2.44 


9.87 


2.17 


10.25 


2.79 


.6006 


.4368 


.1619 


23 


10.25 


5.41 


10.40 


2.17 


11.75 


3.03 


.0596 


.5593 


.5231 


24 


7.58 


3.14 


7.95 


2.75 


7.78 


3.10 


.1970 


.1067 


.0896 


25 


17.35 


6.29 


10.52 


5.95 


12.18 


7.32 


1.5519 


1.3893 


.4176 


26 


5.13 


1.84 


5.53 


2.24 


6.25 


1.60 


.3098 


.8293 


.5124 



The combined efforts of psychology and Linguistic are an attempt to understand the language 
better and to know the development of linguistic competence of the child. Linguistic ability is a 
complex process ranging from the acquisition of simple automatic skills to an understanding of 
abstract conceptual and aesthetic meanings, all occurring in the same situation. Fluency is 
otherwise “language in use “meaning speaking at normal conversational speed i.e, 500 sounds 
per minute under a speech set. The core vocabulary of the first language is learned at home in the 
greatest struggle of the child to communicate his needs. He / she learns vocabulary from his /her 
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environment and culture, from the person with whom he/she lives, from things he/she needs, 
from action he/she wants to perform. Each individual knows a limited vocabulary which is 
facilitated by the schooling (Clark and Clark, 1977; Greenfield and Smith , 1976 ; and Gibson 
1969 ). 

In this study, it was noticed that the children of the Hindi and Oriya medium school as well as of 
the Hindi and English medium school differed significantly from each other in fluency for 
letters. Results clearly indicate that the mean score of the Hindi medium school children was 
much lower than that of the English and Oriya medium school children. It was also observed that 
the children of the English medium school were more fluent in expression than oriya and Hindi 
medium school children. Similar results were also obtained in case of verbal comprehension. No. 
of Associations, use of synonym and description. The Oriya medium school children scored 
significantly higher than the English as well as Hindi medium school children in use of 
explanation and also errors. Thus, in a quality scale (five categories) i.e, synonym, use and 
description, explanation, demonstration and error, the English medium children were better in 
former three while the Oriya medium school children were doing well in latter two. 

The main aim of the present investigation was to investigate whether there was any differential 
schooling effect on children’s competence? The findings suggested that there was no significant 
difference with regard to cognitive and academic competence among children studying in 
different medium of (instruction) schools (schooling effect was not significant) but schooling 
effect was noticeable and significant on linguistic competence. Furthermore, around the age of 
10+ and /or 12+years of children, there is no difference in conceptual ability but there exists a 
difference in linguistic ability. 
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ABSTRACT 



Parental Modernity is an important aspect for the psycho-social development of the child. The 
present study aims to study the effect of parental modernity on rejection sensitivity and self- 
esteem of adolescents and the relationship between rejection sensitivity and self-esteem. The 
research is carried out on a sample of 240 parents (including 120 fathers and 120 mothers) and 
their 120 children. For observing the impact of modernity of parents on their children, Individual 
Modernity Scale was used and administered on father and mother. Rejection Sensitivity 
Questionnaire and Self-Esteem Inventory were used to measure the rejection sensitivity and self- 
esteem of children (age ranges from 14 to 19 years). The results suggest that parental modernity 
has an effect on the rejection sensitivity and personally perceived self of the self - esteem of 
adolescents. Furthermore, the rejection sensitivity has been found negatively associated with 
self-esteem. 



Keywords: Parental Modernity, Rejection Sensitivity, Self-Esteem and Adolescents 



The survival of the human’s infant depends on its care by other, and in our Indian society this 
care is organized in the family under the responsibility of the parents. In India, parents bring up 
their children on the basis of their own childhood experiences; folklore, wisdom and close 
observation of other parent’s etc. Parents are unaware of the psychology of child development 
and not having learnt the skills for effective parenting. They develop some erroneous beliefs 
about the nature and characteristics of the psychological needs of children. Most of these beliefs 
and parental behaviour guided by them have deleterious effects on child development. These 
beliefs are numerous and most of the parents possess only few of them. These parental beliefs 
are affected by modernity. 
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Modernity denotes positive changes in attitudes, beliefs and values. It incorporates rational ideas, 
secular attitudes, belief in human efficacy, and expression of personal opinion on public issues, 
acceptance, of democratic norms, political participation and exposure to new experiences. 
Modernization is actually a process of change in ways of perceiving, expressing and behaving. 
Inkeles and Smith (1974) have written “The modem is defined as a mode of individual 
functioning, a set of dispositions to act in a certain way.” 

Parental modernity is a key set of attitudes or beliefs that influence child’s development. 
Researchers (Kohn, 1977; Schaefer and Edgerton, 1981) equated low levels of parental 
modernity to more traditional, authoritarian beliefs. Modern (democratic) parenting beliefs and 
activities are more focused on encouraging self-direction in children whereas traditional 
parenting values assert that children must confirm to their parent’s wishes. Schafer and Edgerton 
(1985) suggested that “high levels of parental modernity were associated with higher levels of 
child intelligence because parents with high levels of modernity valued their child’s imagination 
and curiosity as well as encouraged their child’s own ideas”. 

Rejection by others is an inherently unpleasant event to which human beings normally react with 
some degree of distress (Baumeister & Leary, 1995; Gupta, 2008). Rejection sensitivity (RS) is 
an individual’s tendency to expect, readily perceive and react extremely to rejection (Downey & 
Feldman, 1996). Research suggests that sensitive people are likely to interpret ambiguous 
interpersonal situations, real or imagined, as rejections and thus overreact to them (Downey & 
Feldman, 1996; Downey, Feldman, Khuri, & Friedman, 1994; Feldman & Downey, 1994; 
Brookings, Zembar, & Hochstetler, 2003; Ayduk, Zayas, et al., 2008). Heightened concern about 
the possibility of rejection is implicated in several maladaptive relational patterns like to be ready 
to become hostile, aggressive, over- accommodating or socially withdrawn (Berenson et al., 
2009; Purdie & Downey, 2000). Likewise, it can lead to loneliness, anxiety, depression 
(McDougall, Hymel, Vaillancourt, & Mercer, 2001; Ayduk, Downey & Kim, 2001), low self- 
esteem, reduction of ones’ ability to cope with social interactions, disruption of interpersonal 
functioning (Downey & Feldman, 1996; Harb, Heimberg, Fresco, Schneier, & Leibowitz, 2002; 
Butler, Doherty, & Potter, 2007; Ayduk et al., 2000) and even violence in romantic relationships 
(Robillard, 2009; Downey, Feldman, & Ayduk, 2000). Sensitivity to rejection and characteristic 
patterns of reacting to possible rejection are also part of the defining criteria for several 
psychiatric diagnoses, including social phobia, avoidant personality disorder and borderline 
personality disorder (American Psychiatric Association, 2000). 

Throughout the lifespan, self-esteem is influenced by interpersonal relationships in a variety of 
contexts. The individual’s positive or negative evaluation of one’s own worth or value is known 
as self-esteem. Self-esteem is influenced by both formal and intimate interactions with one’s 
partner, family, and peers. Of particular interest is the importance of the parent-child relationship 
and its contribution to adolescent self-esteem. Several child-rearing behaviours have been 
associated with the development of self-esteem. Research has linked many parental behaviours 
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and familial relationships with self-esteem in adolescence. Of the aforementioned, extensive 
analysis has consistently supported the influence of the following interactions as positively 
associated with self-esteem: level of parental support (Amato, 1989; Barber et al., 1992; Barber 
& Thomas, 1986; Bogenschneider, Small, & Tsay, 1997; Dekovic & Meeus, 1997; Hoelter & 
Harper, 1987; Joubert, 1991), low level of parental control (Amato, 1989; Barber et al., 1992; 
Bogenschneider et al., 1997; Demo, Small, & Savin-Williams, 1987; Feldman & Wentel, 1990), 
a low level of harsh parental discipline (Amato, 1989; Openshaw, et al., 1984; Joubert, 1991), 
and a high level of family cohesion (Amato, 1989; Dekovic & Meeus, 1997). 

Modern parenting can be characterized as those behaviours which promote positive interactions 
between parent and child. Such behaviours include open communication, acceptance, interest, 
aiding in activities, praise, warmth and affection. The traditional beliefs in parenting is reflected 
in such tasks as how many decisions the parent makes for the child, amount of supervision they 
implement, and the extent and severity of the rules that they bestow on the child (Amato, 1989). 
When parenting style reflects a rigid, authoritarian manner adolescents tend to reject parental 
authority. Amato (1989) found that over-protectiveness and restrictiveness was associated with 
low self-esteem in adolescents. 

Seemingly, individuals with low self-esteem feel to be rejected and are disapproving of others. 
They may lack self-confidence and social skill required for initiating and developing 
relationships. Also there is evidence showing that the most important source of daily stress that 
adults experience consists of negative social interactions and the self-esteem system has a 
monitoring function for social acceptance such that interpersonal rejection and social exclusion 
(real or perceived) are associated with lower self-esteem (Ayduk et al, 2000). 

The study of Khoshkam et al (2012) found positive significant relationship between worry and 
rejection sensitivity and negative significant relationship between self-esteem and rejection 
sensitivity. Also, Ungvary and Bowker (2012) revealed that rejection sensitivity was positively 
related to fears of negative evaluation and low self-esteem, showing thereby that there was a 
relationship between rejection sensitivity and self-esteem of adolescents. Given the above 
background, and the dearth of researches on parental modernity in India, the necessity was felt to 
study the effect of parental modernity on rejection sensitivity and self-esteem of Indian 
adolescents and also examine the relationship between rejection sensitivity and self-esteem. The 
following three hypotheses were formulated for verification: 

1. There would be significant effect of parental modernity on rejection sensitivity of 
adolescents. 

2. There would be significant effect of parental modernity on self - esteem of adolescents. 

3. There would be significant relationship between rejection sensitivity and self - esteem. 
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METHODOLOGY 



Sample 

The sample comprised of 240 parents (including 120 fathers and 120 mothers) along with their 

120 children. The adolescents are studying in 9th to 12th classes with age range of 14-19 years. 

The minimum education of the parents is 12 th . 

Tools 

• Individual Modernity Scale developed by Inkeles and Singh (1975) was used. The 
individual modernity scale is a five-point Likert scale with dimensions: Personality, 
Socio- cultural. Political and Health. These four dimensions of the scale have statistically 
significant positive inter-correlations and therefore they were combined to make a total 
attitudinal modernity scale. Each dimension has five themes. Each theme comprises five 
items so that there are 100 items in the tool. A score of 300 and below is considered as 
traditional and a score above 300 is considered as modern. The reliability coefficient of 
the scale is 0.384 which is quite satisfactory. The validity of the scale has been 
established by computing correlations with acknowledged correlates of modernity like 
education, income, occupation, urban-rural residence and mass media exposure. 

• Rejection Sensitivity Questionnaire (RSQ) developed by Downey & Feldman (1996) was 
used. This scale includes 18 hypothetical scenarios in which an individual makes a 
request to a significant other that makes him/her vulnerable to rejection. Participants are 
required to rate their agreement with each scenario on a 6-point Likert scale. They 
indicate (a) their request (anxiety over anticipated rejection; scale: 1, very unconcerned; 
6, very concerned) and (b) their subjective likelihood estimate that the person(s) in each 
scenario will actually respond positively to their request (expectations of acceptance; 
scale: 1, very unlikely; 6, very likely). Downey and Feldman (1996) report an internal 
consistency coefficient (Cronbach’s a) of .83, test-retest reliability coefficients of .83 and 
.78 for 3 weeks and 4 months retest intervals, respectively, and supportive construct 
validation evidence from three additional studies (Ayduk, Zayas, et al. 2008). 

• Self-Esteem Inventory developed by M.S. Parsad and G.P. Thakur (1977) was used. It 
has a seven point rating scale from fully satisfied to fully dissatisfied. The inventory has 
two parts. Part one measures personally perceived self and part two measures socially 
perceived self. The inventory has 30 items of basic self and 30 items of social self. Of the 
30 items, 17 are socially desirable and 13 are socially undesirable. The reliability of the 
inventory by split half reliability co-efficient came out to be 0.82 and 0.78 for personally 
perceived self respectively. Retest reliability co-efficient were found for both the tests 
were 0.69 and 0.66 respectively for personally perceived self and socially perceived self. 

Procedure 

For the purpose of data collection, parents (both mother and father) and their adolescent children 

were contacted. The participants were brief about the purpose of the study. The Individual 

Modernity Scale was filled by parents. The Rejection Sensitivity Questionnaire and Self-esteem 
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Inventory were filled by adolescents. The participants were also assuring of the confidentiality of 
the information obtained through the present study. 

Data Analysis 

Descriptive statistics including mean and SD were used. Independent sample t-test analysis was 
carried out to know the significance of the difference between the two groups. For studying the 
relationship between rejection sensitivity and self-esteem, Pearson Product Moment Correlation 
was carried out. 



RESULTS 



The results are presented below in the form of figures and tables. 




Rejection Anxious Anger RS 
Sensitivity RS 
(RS) 



■ Adolescents of 
Traditional Parents 

Adolescents of 
Modern Parents 



Figure 1: Mean trends of Rejection Sensitivity scores of adolescents of Traditional Parents 
and Modern Parents 



Tablel: Comparison of Rejection Sensitivity of adolescents of Traditional Parents (N=60) and 
Modern Parents (N-60) 



Variables 


Adolescents of 


Adolescents of 


t-values 




Traditional Parent 


Modern Parent 






Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 




Rejection Sensitivity (RS) 


10.58 


2.77 


9.37 


1.70 


2.89 


Anxious RS 


3.79 


.65 


3.61 


.61 


1.52 


Anger RS 


3.11 


.71 


2.85 


.55 


2.25 



p<().()5. ><0.01 



The results from table 1 shows that adolescents of traditional parent have significantly high score 
on Rejection Sensitivity (t= 2.85, p<0.01) and on anger Rejection Sensitivity (t= 2.25, p<0.05) 
than adolescents of modem parent. Higher score of Rejection Sensitivity indicates more 
Rejection Sensitivity in adolescents. The table also shows that there is non-significant difference 
between the two groups on anxious rejection sensitivity. Therefore the first hypothesis i.e. “there 
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would be a significant effect of parental modernity on rejection sensitivity of adolescents” has 
been retained which indicates that adolescents of modem parent possessed low rejection 
sensitivity as compared to adolescents of traditional parent. 



136 





Personally 
Perceived Self 



Socially 
Perceived Self 



Adolescents of 
Traditional Parent 

Adolescents of 
Modern Parent 



Figure 2: Mean trends of Self-Esteem scores of adolescents of Traditional Parents and 
Modern Parents 



Table 2: Comparison of Self-Esteem of adolescent of Traditional Parents (N=60) and Modern 
Parents (N=60) 



Variables 


Adolescents of 
Traditional Parent 
Mean SD 


Adolescents of 
Modern Parent 
Mean SD 


t-values 


Personally Perceived Self 


142.02 14.73 


152.30 11.75 


4.23** 


Socially Perceived Self 


142.50 14.44 


145.33 13.27 


1.12 



p<().()5. ’*p<0.01 



So far as self-esteem among adolescents of traditional parent and adolescents of modern parent is 
concerned, as table 2, the results shows that adolescents of traditional parent have significantly 
less score on personally perceived self (t= 4.23, p<0.01) than adolescents of modern parent. 
However, there is non-significant difference between the two groups on socially perceived self. 
Therefore, the second hypothesis i.e. “there would be a significant effect of parental modernity 
on self-esteem of adolescents” has partially been accepted. 



Table 3: Correlation between measures of Rejection Sensitivity and Self-Esteem 



Variables 


Personally Perceived 
Self 


Socially Perceived Self 


Rejection Sensitivity (RS) 


-0.54 


-.39** 


Anxious RS 


-0.25** 


-.19* 


Anger RS 


-0.33** 


-.21* 



*p<0.05, **p<0-01 
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As table 3 show significant correlations between rejection sensitivity and self-esteem. Rejection 
sensitivity negatively related to personally perceived self (r= -0.54, pc. 01) and socially perceived 
self (r= -0.39, pc.01). Anxious rejection sensitivity negatively related to personally perceived 
self (r= -0.25, pc.01) and socially perceived self (r= -0.19, pc. 05). Similarly, anger rejection 
sensitivity negatively related to personally perceived self (r= -0.33, pc.01) and socially perceived 
self (r= -0.21, pc.05). Therefore, the third hypothesis i.e. “there would be a significant 
relationship between rejection sensitivity and self - esteem” has been accepted. 



DISCUSSION 



The aim of present research was to study the effect of parental modernity on rejection sensitivity 
and self-esteem of Indian adolescents and also examine the relationship between rejection 
sensitivity and self-esteem. Research results indicate that parental modernity has a big effect on 
the development of rejection sensitivity and self - esteem of adolescents. Rejection sensitivity in 
adolescents of traditional parents is higher than the adolescents of modem parents. It can be said 
that the situation stems from authority fight in the family, wrong beliefs of parents about 
bringing up children and parents’ giving importance of their own works. The reason for that the 
children of tradition parents have higher rejection sensitivity levels than children of modem 
parents may be the fact that tradition parents say no to wishes and needs of their child when there 
is not a reason. They learn to reject and feel themselves worthless. When the personality of the 
child is lost, he feels himself more depersonalized. Self-confidence, self-esteem, respect and 
acceptance; all of them are lost. They start to feel that they have no control over their 
environment and they see the world as enemy and rejecting. They perceive the events from 
personal aspect and feel that they are the target for external powers (Savage, 2006). However, 
modem parents have obedience to the rules. If the interests, wishes and needs of the child are 
appropriate for the rules, they are accepted and the child is cared in a certain level. 

Self-esteem can be defined as a positive feeling and respect for oneself. It is essentially a 
measure of self worth and importance. It is an important part of personality that has been shaped 
from very early years. During the course of time, an individual faces many situations. Depending 
upon the success or failure and one’s reaction to every significant situation in life, self-esteem 
either grows stronger or considerably gets weakened. Findings of the present study revealed that 
self-esteem of adolescents of traditional parents and adolescents of modem parents differed 
significantly, which means that the self-esteem of adolescents of traditional parents is low as 
compared to adolescents of modem parents. Therefore, parental modernity significantly 
contributes to high self- esteem of the adolescents. In a study, Connor et al (2004) reported that 
adolescents who communicated more openly with parents were likely to have higher self-esteem 
score. Parker and Benson (2004) found high parental support and parental monitoring were 
related to greater self-esteem and lower risky behaviors. Previous researchers also found a 
positive association between supportive parental behaviours and adolescent self-esteem (Hoelter 
& Harper, 1987; Margolin et al., 1988; Amato, 1989; Barber et al., 1992; Parish & McCluskey, 
1992; Bogenschneider et al., 1997). 
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Further, findings revealed significant negative correlation between rejection sensitivity and self- 
esteem. Low self-esteem ranks among the strongest predictors of emotional and behavioral 
problems. Compared to people with high self-esteem, people with low self-esteem tend to be 
more anxious, depressed, lonely, jealous, shy and generally unhappy (Baumeister, Bedner, Well 
& Peterson, 1989). Previous researches on this topic also suggest that low self-esteem is a risk 
factor for psychological distress and behavior problems. The present findings are consistent with 
the findings of Khoshkam et al (2012) and Ungvary and Bowker (2012) who reported negative 
significant relationship between rejection sensitivity and self-esteem. 



CONCLUSION 



Parents are charged with an awesome responsibility by society. Society expects parents to do a 
good job, to create healthy and productive citizens. It may be concluded that parental modernity 
does contribute towards the rejection sensitivity and self-esteem of adolescents. In a rapidly 
changing world, the cultivation of an all-round personality, sensitive an open to problems in his 
environment, is not only important, but is also urgent. A special care and personalized support 
system is therefore, impetrative to nourish the potentialities of adolescent. As a society, we need 
to be aware that we cannot bring up children by forcing and directing them, intervening to their 
life, buying whatever they want or not showing our love (Dokmen, 2012). The best way of 
raising a child is to be tolerant, democratic, equal in love and to use the rules in suitable way. 
Therefore, programs like Family Education Program should be developed by the government. 
The findings of the present study provides some insights to parents, psychologists and 
researchers in promoting adolescents’ psychosocial development, mental health and general well 
being. 

So, for positive development of adolescents, it is suggested that during adolescence, self is being 
crystallized; it is also going through a period of revision and refinement. Parents, teachers and 
other professionals, who care enough to make a difference, can, through the medium of a 
meaningful relationship, be significant and positive forces in helping adolescents grow in healthy 
and self-actualizing ways. Parents should respect the child’s efforts and let them know that you 
have confidence in their ability to do well. The results of this study indicated that the adolescents 
with rejection sensitivity may need supportive counseling interventions to help them adjusting to 
social life. The adolescents with high levels of rejection sensitivity can be helped to increase 
their levels of interpersonal relationship skills so as to decrease their close relationship problems. 
In psychological counseling and guidance studies, it would be appropriate to include applications 
about effective interpersonal problem solving skills to decrease the level of rejection sensitivity. 

It is hoped that this study has brought to light recently developing issues in the field of 
Psychology in the broader framework of the 21st century, and that these new concepts will 
continue to be studied in relation to bettering human relationships. 
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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of the study is to determine the level of stress and different coping mechanisms used 
by parents of children with Autism Spectrum Disorder on pre-training and post-training tests. A 
researcher-developed training module was used to impart training to enhance the coping 
mechanisms used by parents to reduce their level of stress. A sample of lOOparents of one child 
with Autism Spectrum Disorder was taken. They were administered on Parental Stress Index and 
Family Crisis Oriented Personal Evaluation Scales (F-COPES). The study utilized a quantitative 
approach, using Means, Standard Deviation and t -test in analysing data. Results reveal that 
parents of autistic children differed significantly on coping strategies and level of stress after the 
training. 



Keywords: Family, Coping Mechanism, Social Support, Parental stress 



Parenting a child is demanding and challenging for all parents, and when a child has a disorder, 
the demands and challenges are extravagant. It is hard to imagine how parents and siblings cope 
when the problem is autism which is one of the most devastating and least understood mental 
disorders of childhood. 

Autism was first introduced to medical literature by Leo Kanner, a former child psychologist at 
Johns Hopkins University, in 1943. According to Coleman (1989, p.3), Kanner chose the word 
“autistic” because the children had in common an “extreme aloneness from the beginning of life 
and an anxious, obsessive desire for the preservation of sameness.” The author observed that in 
the previous decade, the parents were blamed for the illness of their child in the theories of 
mental illness. It was surmised that the disorder must be caused by faulty nurturing on the part of 
the parents (Sanua, 1986), especially the mother, hence the term “refrigerator mother” because 
there were no physical abnormalities. Luckily, now autism is understood as a neurological 
syndrome and autistic symptoms are recognized as the final pathway with which the brain 
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expresses a great variety of lesions and malfunctions of the infant central nervous system 
(Coleman, 1989). 



Autism Spectrum Disorder, also known as ASD, is extremely complex and has a wide range of 
symptoms. ASD is categorized in the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, IV 
ed. (DSM-IV) as a pervasive developmental disorder. An individual diagnosed with autism may 
communicate verbally or nonverbally, they may follow restricted and repetitive routines as well 
as exhibit restricted motor mannerisms (American Psychological Association [APA], 2000, p. 
72). Children who are diagnosed with ASD are very interested in friendships but lack the social 
skills to develop these relationships and are unable to relate to peers. The population often 
displays atypical sensory related behaviors such as excessive rocking, spinning and twirling in 
order to self- stimulate. Another aspect of the autism diagnosis can be sound sensitivity. Children 
who are diagnosed with ASD may be observed covering their ears or wearing a headset to drown 
out unwanted sounds (Schaaf, Toth-Cohen, Johnson, Outten, &Benevides, 2011). Behavioral 
symptoms are also recognized in children diagnosed with autism including hyperactivity, short 
attention span, impulsivity, aggressiveness, self-injurious behaviors and temper tantrums (APA, 
2000, p. 72). 

The autism spectrum ranges from low to high with some symptoms being more extreme than 
others and because of the wide range of manifestations, this disorder varies greatly. ASD is 
typically diagnosed in children by the age of three where difficulties are recognized in the area(s) 
of social interaction, language for communication, and/or restricted, repetitive, and stereotyped 
patterns of behavior (MacFarlane & Kanaya, 2009). 

Parental Stress 

Parental stress is regarded as an intricate set of non-specific, persistent and major challenges 
associated with taking care of their child i.e. one of parents’ most important roles. There is still 
no consensus on the conceptualization of this phenomenon despite a significant amount of data 
on stress in parents of children with disabilities (Perry, 2004). 



Parental stress can lead to parents experiencing higher levels of stress than average when the 
difficulties of parenting exaggerate due to increased situational demands of challenging child 
behaviors (Theule, Wiener, Rogers, & Marton, 2011). Parental stress can have damaging effects 
to the parent’s health, their interactions within the family, and intensifying the conditions that 
caused parental stress to increase, in the case of parenting a child with a disability. Parenting 
stress is based on the exclusive experiences of each parent. Parents’ idealizations about what is 
“normal” influence the response to emotional distress and anxiety (Deater-Deckard, 2004). 
Every parent has a different set of expectations about their child’s capabilities and when these 
expectations are not met, the ability to adjust to the child is affected. A child’s development and 
their future outcomes are shaped by a psychologically powerful relationship i.e. the parent-child 
bond. Parents experience stress that is qualitatively different than other types of life stressors 
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when this bond is strained, but is not separated from the other stressors that parents deal with in 
their lives. 

Coping Strategies 

Coping is an important aspect in the grieving process when presented with an autism diagnosis. 
Coping compliments the family’s acceptance process. “The grieving process associated with the 
birth of a child with disabilities is complicated by the parents’ grieving the death of the 
“expected” baby while at the same time trying to accept the “imperfect” baby. Even though they 
have the joy of being able to hold and love their baby, their life is suddenly and drastically 
changed” (Hooyman & Kramer, 2006, p. 200). One way parents can cope with the stress of 
autism is by networking with other families who have been affected by the disorder. 



The term coping generally refers to adaptive or constructive coping strategies, i.e. the strategies 
reduce stress levels. However, some coping strategies can be considered maladaptive, i.e. stress 
levels increase. Maladaptive coping can thus be described, in effect, as non-coping. Furthermore, 
the term coping generally refers to reactive coping, i.e. the coping response follows the stressor. 
This contrasts with proactive coping, in which a coping response aims to head off future 
stressors. 

Researchers document the importance of understanding families’ worldviews , values and 
spiritual beliefs and day-to-day priorities and concerns (King & et al , 2009). Because each 
family system is unique, each family may have different coping strategies. So, professionals need 
to know that what coping strategies are helping each family. One should not assume that any one 
specific strategy works well for all families. Professionals should identify family sources of 
support and promote the utilization of both formal and informal support systems. 

Eli z abeth Koehler, Xiao-Hua Zhou & Jeffrey Munson (2009) observed parents of children with 
developmental disabilities, particularly autism spectrum disorders (ASDs), are at risk for high 
levels of distress. 

Also, Deborah C. Beidel (2009) conducted a study to investigate the impact of children with 
high-functioning autism (HFA) on parental stress, sibling adjustment, and family functioning. 
The results indicate parents of children with HFA experience significantly more parenting stress 
than parents of children with no psychological disorder, which was found to be directly related to 
characteristics of the children. 

Furthermore, Gupta and Singhal (2004), in their study recognized families that have been 
successful in developing positive perceptions regarding raising a child with disability. It has been 
reported that families with a child with disability can and in fact do have positive perceptions 
which leads to a better quality of life for the family, and scope for maximizing the child’s 
potential. Positive perceptions play a central role in the coping process and assist us in dealing 
with the traumatic and stressful event. 
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The purpose of the present research was to study the impact of the training module on the level 
of stress and the type of coping mechanism employed by the parents of autistic children. 



OBJECTIVES 



In the present research the following objectives were formulated: 

• To assess the coping strategy of parents with autistic children. 

• To assess the level of stress among parents of autistic children. 

• To develop a training module for coping with stress in parents of autistic children. 

• To see the effect of training module on the level of stress of parents of autistic children 

Hypothesis 

In the present research the following hypotheses were formulated: 

• There will be a significant effect of the training module on the level of stress in parents of 
autistic children. 

• The parents of autistic children will differ significantly on coping strategies and level of 
stress after the training module. 

• There will be an interactive effect of social support on coping strategies and level of 
stress on parents having autistic children. 



MATERIAL AND METHOD 



Design and Sample: 

In this study a sample of 100 parents of one child with ASD was taken. They were sourced from 
early intervention centres, specialist schools, autism associations and support groups in New 
Delhi. 

Instruments 

• Parenting Stress Index - Short Form (Abidin, 1995) 

The PSI-SF is a self-reported questionnaire that yields an overall parenting stressviz. the norms 
for children in the ranging of one month to 12 years are developed by the author. The items of 
parenting stress (Abidin, 1995) is not designed to assess the stress that parents experience related 
to other life roles and life events. The PSI was originally used with parents who have at least 
fifth grade reading levels. 

• Family Crisis Oriented Personal Evaluation Scales (F-COPES: McCubbin, Olson, & 
Larsen, 1987). 

The F-COPES is a 30-item, self-report questionnaire used to assess ways that families cope with 
stress. The measure uses a 5-point Likert Scale with responses ranging from “strongly disagree” 
to “strongly agree.” There are five subscales: reframing, acquiring social support, mobilizing 
family to acquire and seek help, seeking spiritual support and passive appraisal. Higher scores 
indicate more positive coping and problem solving strategies during times of crisis. 
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• Effective Coping Strategies For Stress In Parents Of Autistic Children: A Training 
Module 

A training module was prepared in order to help the participants reduce their stress levels and 
enhance their coping mechanisms. The training modules comprised of four sessions namely: 

i. Handling Emotions: this session increased the awareness about the participant’s 
emotions. The session was divided into two activities wherein first activity dealt with 
defining various emotions and helping the participants to identify different emotions 
felt by them. The second activity enabled the participants to be aware of other’s 
emotions and to understand how others would feel by placing oneself in their 
situation thus, understanding and expressing empathy by the help of a situation based 
worksheet. 

ii. Parenting Style: this session enabled the participants to discuss about various facets 
of parenting and also helped them to reflect upon their parenting style. 

iii. Self-Awareness on Stress: this session enabled the participants to identify factors 
that contribute to stress and also recognize the internal and external stressors in one’s 
own life. This was done with the help role plays. The participants also calculated their 
present stress level with the help of a “ Stress- Prone Characteristic Questionnaire”. 

iv. Identifying Social Support: this session let the participants identify importance and 
various sources of social support. The participants were asked to discuss about 
various situations where they felt a need of support from family/friends. Then the 
participants were asked to fill questionnaires on Perceived Social Support-Family and 
Perceived Social Support-Friends in order to have an idea of their sources of social 
support. 

The training was imparted in the form of workshops. The participants were divided in to four 

groups. Four workshops were conducted in the span of four days i.e. one session each day for 

each group. Each session lasted for about two hours. 

Procedure 

All data were gathered using face-to-face interviews at the early intervention centres, specialist 
schools, autism associations and support groups. The interviewer administered the Parenting 
Stress Index - Short Form, the F-COPES to each parent in random order. After the tests were 
administered on the parents, the training was imparted in the form of workshops. Then the 
experimenter again administered the Parenting Stress Index - Short Form to the participants in 
order to gauge the effect of training module on the stress levels of the participants. The 
participants were welcomed to contact the experimenter for any questions or concerns regarding 
the experiment. 
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RESULTS 



The purpose of the present research was to study the impact of the training module on the level 
of stress and the type of coping mechanism employed by the parents of autistic children. For this 
purpose, a sample of 100 parents of autistic children were selected, after administering the 
parental stress scale, the range was within clinically significant stress to normal levels of stress. 
Data was analysed both with the help of descriptive and inferential statistics. Mean and Standard 
deviation were calculated. Inferential Statistics such as t-statistics was applied to compare the 
two groups and to see the relationship between various measures like stress and coping 
mechanism. 

In table 4.1 percentages of cases showing different types of coping mechanism in the pre and 
post training test are presented. It showed that, 42% of the cases used social support , 18% of the 
cases used spiritual support, 14% of the cases used reframing and 13% of the cases used 
mobilising help from the family and passive appraisal as their coping mechanism in pre-training 
tests whereas 61% of the cases used social support, 12% of the cases used spiritual support, 10% 
of the cases used reframing, 9% of the cases used mobilising help from the family and 8% of the 
cases used passive appraisal as their coping mechanism in post-training test. 



Table 4.1: Percentage of cases showing type of coping mechanism used in pre and post 
training test (N=100) 



Coping Mechanism 


Percentage in Pre- Training 
Test 


Percentage in Post-Training 
Test 


Social Support 


42% 


61% 


Spiritual Support 


18% 


12% 


Reframing 


14% 


10% 


Mobilising help from family 


13% 


9% 


Passive Appraisal 


13% 


8% 



In Figure 4.3 and 4.4, percentages of cases showing levels of stress that is, low, normal, high and 
clinically significant on pre and post-tests respectively. It was observed that level of stress was 
reduced in post-test. Summary results of t-statistics for level of stress among pre training and 
post training tests are presented in table 4.4 and in table 4.5, results of types of coping 
mechanism for both pre training test and post training test are reported respectively. 
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Table 4.2, Mean and S.D’s for the level stress for both pre and post- training test (N=100) 



Level of Stress 


Mean 

(N=100) 


Standard Deviation 
(N=100) 


Pre- Test 


97.04 


22.40 


Post-Test 


64.73 


17.32 



Table 4.3, Mean and S.D’s for the types of coping mechanism for both pre and post- training 
test (N=100) 



Coping Mechanism 


Pre-Training Test 


Post-Training Test 


t-value 


Mean 


S.D 


Mean 


S.D 


Social Support 


30.33 


8.88 


37.90 


8.73 


4.31 


Spiritual Support 


25.79 


8.53 


27.74 


8.04 


1.66 


Reframing 


24.69 


9.12 


30.35 


8.87 


4.44 


Mobilising help from 
family 


24.98 


8.72 


28.65 


2.26 


2.88 


Passive Appraisal 


24.17 


8.82 


25.51 


8.69 


1.08 



Table 4.4: Showing mean, and t-value on the level of stress among pre training and post 
training tests (df=99) 



Stress Scores 


MEAN 


S.D 


t- value 


PRE- TRAINING 


97.04 


22.40 


11.41 


POST- TRAINING 


64.73 


17.32 



It can be seen from the table that the t-value of level of stress i.e. 11.41 was observed to be 
significant at 0.05 level, indicating that the mean scores of pre training test (mean=97.04) was 
higher as compared to post training test (mean=64.73). 
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Table 4.5: Showing mean, and t-value on the coping mechanism among pre training and post 
training tests (df=99) 



Coping Mechanism Scores 


MEAN 


S.D 


t- value 


PRE- TRAINING 


25.99 


9.38 


2.91 


POST- TRAINING 


30.03 


10.23 



The above table denotes the scores of coping mechanism on pre-training and post-training tests. 
The t value of 2.91 signifies significant difference exists between the two at 0.05 significance 
level. This implies that training aid was able to enhance the coping mechanisms of the 
participants. 



DISCUSSION 



Majority of parents go through immense amount of stress if their children have some kind of 
disabilities or any chronic health problems. It has been proved that parents of the children on the 
autism spectrum are the ones who experience the most stress of all. 



The level of stress in parents of children with ASD is heightened due to various reasons. It is 
necessary to being able to cope with worries about the future, grief, and the tussle to be able to 
find and acquire proper services. There are some additional stressors being faced by parents of 
children with ASDs. Firstly, there exist ambiguity as to what caused their child to be autistic, 
sometimes there also exist a guilt caused by the sense of their inability or failed attempt to being 
able to do something that led to ASD in their child. 

Second, social interaction is the core disability that is associated with ASDs. Parents desire for a 
loving and warm affiliation with their child. It is incomprehensible to discover that you have a 
child who does not like to be cuddled/held, or a child who does not make any eye contact. 
Parents pass through some pain and confusion while adapting the ways in which their child is 
comfortable. 

Third, it does not matter what is the specific ASD diagnosis or IQ, frequent and intense tantrums 
to extreme rigidity and refusal to sleep as the few behaviour problems that children on the autism 
spectrum often have. Furthermore, entire family, siblings and marriage relationships are strained 
due to such behaviours. 

Therefore the main aim of the present work was to see level of stress and coping mechanisms 
used by the parents of autistic children on pre-training and post-training tests. 100 autistic 
children’s parents were administered on a number of tests Parental Stress Index and F-COPES. 
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The first hypothesis stated that after the training there will be a significant difference among the 
level of stress on pre training and post training test. The data was analysed using percentage of 
cases that lie on the low, normal, high and clinically significant ranges of stress on both pre 
training and post training tests. This may be because of the fact that parents of autistic children 
are more stressed than parents of normal children and thus are not able to use coping mechanism 
effective in reducing level of stress. Thus, when the parents of autistic children were trained to 
enhance their coping mechanism and use it effectively the level of stress was reduced which was 
prominent in post training test. The results are consistent with the study by Sanders and Morgan 
which stated that comparison with parents of children with any other neurodevelopmental 
disabilities, it has been found that a higher level of stress and psychological distress is 
experienced by parents of children with ASD. 

The second hypothesis states that the parents of autistic children will differ significantly on 
coping strategies and level of stress after the training module. The data was analysed using the 
percentage of cases that lie on different mechanisms of coping that is social support, spiritual 
support, reframing, mobilising help from family and passive appraisal and also using percentage 
of cases that lie on the low, normal, high and clinically significant ranges of stress on both pre 
training and post training tests respectively. The mean scores on level of stress were higher in 
pre-training test as compared to post-training tests, t - value was also found out to be significant 
indicating difference between the two groups. Even on the dimension of coping mechanism, the 
t-value obtained was found out to be significant. This dimension refers to the fact that in order to 
curb down their stress, parents adapt to different types of coping mechanisms. 

The third hypothesis stated that there will be an interactive effect of social support on coping 
strategies and level of stress on parents having autistic children. The data was analysed using the 
percentage of cases that used social support as a coping mechanism to deal with their stress in 
pre- training and post-training tests. It was observed that using social support as a coping 
mechanism parents of autistic children could effectively deal with their stress as percentage of 
using social support as coping mechanism increased from 42% in pre-training test to 61% in 
post-training tests. 

A positive finding observed from this sample was that higher the level of social support for the 
mothers of autistic children lesser the somatic problems and depressive symptoms (Gill & Harris, 
1991). The prime investigator did not observe any fathers of autistic children while attending 
some local autism support group meetings. Most mothers specified that their social support 
largely came from other mothers whom they met at support groups or other related events. More 
support groups should be initiated to cater to the needs of the fathers of the autistic children. 

Also, Krauss in his study observed that social support played a major role in lowering stress in 
mothers, however it was not observed to be a significant factor in lowering the stress levels of 
fathers of autistic children. Majority of the caregiver demands for children with disabilities are 
placed on the mothers is reflected by such findings. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 



There has been an enormous increase in the number of children diagnosed with ASD; out of 
every 1000 children 6.7 are reported to have an ASD diagnosis. Few characteristics of ASDs are 
moderate to severe impairments in cognitive development, language development, repetitive 
behaviours and social interactions. It has been described as immensely stressful and full of 
psychological stress to parent a child with ASD. Some studies have now tried to understand the 
ways parents adapt in order to cope with the daily stressors of nurturing their children. To learn 
how parents deal with the regular hassles of raising a child with ASD and to recognise various 
techniques of coping employed by the parents of ASD children was the prime concern of this 
present study. Parenting a child with ASD is quite challenging. In comparison with parents of 
children with any other neurodevelopmental disabilities and typical children, it has been found 
that a higher level of stress and psychological distress is experienced by parents of children with 
ASD. 
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Teaching is a complex job and it requires more specific knowledge, attitude and skills and 
behaviour patterns, which can be acquired only through training. During the training period, 
many pleasant experiences are provided to the student teachers. With the help of these 
experiences, they can develop favorable attitude towards themselves, their job and their students. 
Teaching comprises many major and minor skills. These skills are to be identified and developed 
in the student teachers through systematic programming of teacher training. 

Emotional Intelligence 

Robert A. Baron (2003) defines emotional intelligence as, “a cluster of traits or abilities relating 
to the emotional side of life - abilities such as recognizing and managing one’s own emotions, 
being able to motivate oneself and restrain one’s impulses, recognizing and managing other’s 
emotions, and handling interpersonal relationship in an effective manner”. 

Hence emotional intelligence may be stated as the capacity to reason with emotion in four areas: 
to perceive emotion, to integrate it in thought, to understand it and to manage it. According to 
this statement, every one of us may be found to have varying capacities and abilities with regard 
to one’s dealings with emotions. 

Goleman (1995) suggests that emotional intelligence consists of five major parts: 

• Knowing our own emotions (Self - awareness) 

• Managing our emotions (Self - regulation) 

• Motivating ourselves (Motivation) 

• Recognizing the emotions of others (Empathy) and 

• Handling relationships (Social skills). 
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Emotional Intelligence - A Factor Influencing the Nature of Locus of Control of Student Teachers - 

An Analytical Study 

In working situation, emotional intelligence helps more than one’s intellectual potential or even 
professional skills and competencies. A professionally competent person having poor emotional 
intelligence may suffer on account of his inability to deal with his self or getting along properly 
with others. For handling mental relationships, emotional intelligence is very much needed. 

Locus of Control 

Locus of control, according to Rotter’s approach, can be divided into two separate sources of 
control: Internal and External. People with an internal locus of control believe that they control 
their own destiny. They also believe that their own experiences are controlled by their own skill 
or efforts. An example would be “The more I study, the better grades I get” (Gershaw, 1989). On 
the other hand, people who tend to have an external locus of control tend to attribute their 
experiences to fate, chance, or luck. Examples for external locus of control: if a student attributes 
either their successes or failures to having a bad day, unfair grading procedures on their teacher’s 
part, or even God’s will they can be said to have an external locus of control. 

Locus of control refers to the extent to which individuals believe that they can control events that 
affect them. Individuals with a high internal locus of control believe that events result primarily 
from their own behaviour and actions. Those with a high external locus of control believe that 
powerful others, fate, or chance primarily determine events. Those with a high internal locus of 
control have better control of their behaviour and tend to exhibit more political behaviors than 
externals and are more likely to attempt to influence other people; they are most likely to assume 
that their efforts will be successful. They are more active in seeking information and knowledge 
concerning their situations than do externals. 



NEED FOR THE STUDY 



The intention of offering B.Ed. degree course is to instill good teacher behaviour in student 
teachers. The manifestation of ideal teacher behaviour largely depends on one’s ability to make 
right decisions at the right moment. The value system formed by the individuals, the mental 
ability and the socio - emotional maturity may be playing a significant role in manifesting a 
desired social behaviour. The student teachers who are to be role models to the younger 
generation need to be persons of good mental health with essential values and virtues for 
demonstrating good emotional and social skills. All these characteristics are imbedded in the 
criterion emotional intelligence. Moreover the ability to control ones’ behaviour is attributed to 
his / her locus of control. 

Therefore an inherent relationship is obvious between emotional intelligence and locus of 
control. As these two psychological characteristics are required for these student teachers to be 
resourceful in the teaching profession, an intensive study of these two characteristics is of very 
importance. Moreover the impact of emotional intelligence on locus of control will yield 
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information needed for preparing useful programs of teaching to inculcate in them the essential 
psycho-socio characteristics. Hence the present study is stated as given below. 

Statement of the Problem 

“Emotional Intelligence - A Factor Influencing the Nature of Locus of Control of Student 
Teachers - An Analytical Study ” 



OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 



Locus of Control: 

Locus of control refers to the extent to which individuals believe that they can control events that 
affect them. Individuals with a high internal locus of control believe that events result primarily 
from their own behaviour and actions. 

Emotional Intelligence: 

Emotional intelligence as, “a cluster of traits or abilities relating to the emotional side of life - 
abilities such as recognizing and managing one’s own emotions, and managing other’s emotions, 
and handling interpersonal relationship. 

Students of Colleges of Education: 

By this the investigator means students doing B.Ed., course in Colleges of Education in Chennai. 
Analytical Study: 

By this the investigator means the task of investigating the nature of Dependent and Independent 
variables in terms of the total sample as well as in respect of the sub - samples formed of the 
background variables. 



OBJECTIVES 



1. To find out the level of Emotional Intelligence of Student Teachers in the Colleges of 
Education in Chennai. 

2. To identify the type of Locus of Control possessed by Student Teachers in the Colleges of 
Education in Chennai. 

3. To find the level of Emotional Intelligence of Student Teachers having Internal and External 
Locus of Control. 

4. To find out the significance of differences in the Emotional Intelligence of Student Teachers 
having Internal and External Locus of Control. 

5. To find the level of Emotional Intelligence of Student Teachers having Internal and External 
Locus of Control in terms of Birth Order and Optional Subjects. 

6. To find the significance of difference in Emotional Intelligence of Student Teachers having 
Internal and External Locus of Control in terms of Birth Order and Optional Subjects. 
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Hypothesis 

1. There is no significance of differences in the Emotional Intelligence of Student Teachers 
having Internal and External Locus of Control. 

2. There is no significance of difference in Emotional Intelligence of Student Teachers having 
Internal and External Locus of Control in terms of Birth Order and Optional Subjects. 

Population and Sample 

All the students doing B.Ed. degree course in Colleges of Education in Chennai form the 
population of the present study. 

Form the population, the investigator has taken 821 student teachers through random sampling 
technique. 

Research Instruments 

1. Locus of Control Scale developed by Julian Rotter (1966). 

2. Emotional Intelligence Inventory developed by Anukool Hyde et al., (2001). 



ANALYSIS OF DATA 



HI: The level of Emotional Intelligence of Student Teachers in Chennai Districts. 

Table 1, The table shows that the Emotional intelligence of student teachers studying in 
Colleges of Education. 



Variable 


Low 


Average 


High 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Emotional Intelligence 


74 


9.01 


65 


7.92 


682 


83.07* 



* indicates the level Emotional Intelligence 

Inference 

The above table inferred that the emotional intelligence of student teachers studying in Chennai 
districts is high. 

H2: The type of Locus of Control possessed by Student Teachers in the Colleges of Education in 
Chennai. 

Table 2, The table shows that the type of Locus of Control of Student Teachers Studying in 
colleges of Education. 



Variable 


Internal 


External 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Locus of Control 


174 


21.19 


647 


78.81* 



* indicates the level of locus of con trol 
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Inference 

The above table inferred that the locus of control of student teachers studying in Chennai 
districts is External locus of control. 

He The level of Emotional Intelligence of Student Teachers having Interned and External Locus 
of Control. 

Table 3, The table shows that the Level of Emotional Intelligence of Student Teachers of 
Internal and External Locus of Control. 



Locus of Control 


Low 


Average 


High 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Internal 


43 


24.71 


32 


18.39 


99 


56.90* 


External 


31 


4.79 


33 


5.10 


583 


90.11* 



indicates the level Emotional Intelligence 

Inference 

The above table inferred that the emotional intelligence of student teachers of locus of control is 
externally high. 

H 4 : There is no significant difference in emotioned intelligence between the student teachers of 
internal and external locus of control. 

Table 4, The table shows that the difference between Student Teachers of Internal and 
External Locus of Control and Emotional Intelligence. 



Locus of Control 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Calculated ‘t’ 
Value 


Table 

Value 


Remark 


Internal 


174 


86.60 


33.17 


15.20 


1.96 


s 


External 


647 


128.60 


29.11 





S= Significant at 5% level 



Inference 

The above table inferred that the calculated ‘t’ value (15.20) is higher than the table value. It 
indicates that there is a significant difference between emotional intelligence and locus of control 
(internal and external) of student teachers studying in Chennai districts. 
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H 5 : The level of emotional intelligence of student teachers of internal and external locus of 
control in terms of birth order and optioned subjects. 

Table 5, The table shows that the level of Emotional Intelligence of Student Teachers of 



Internal and External Locus of Control in terms of Birth Order and Optional Subjects 



Birth Order 


Category 


Locus of 

Control 


Low 


Average 


High 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


First 


Internal 


15 


21.74 


15 


21.74 


39 


56.52* 


External 


7 


3.10 


12 


5.31 


207 


91.59* 


Middle 


Internal 


13 


24.53 


10 


18.87 


30 


56.60* 


External 


9 


4.27 


11 


5.21 


191 


90.52* 


Last 


Internal 


15 


28.85 


7 


13.46 


30 


57.69* 


External 


5 


7.14 


10 


4.76 


185 


88.10* 


Optional Subjects 


Language 


Internal 


6 


18.75 


7 


21.88 


19 


59.43* 


External 


4 


2.72 


7 


4.76 


136 


92.52* 


Arts 


Internal 


8 


23.53 


8 


23.56 


18 


52.94* 


External 


2 


2.27 


2 


2.27 


84 


95.45* 


Science 


Internal 


20 


28.17 


11 


15.49 


40 


56.34* 


External 


17 


7.17 


17 


7.17 


203 


85.65* 


Mathematics 


Internal 


10 


27.03 


6 


16.22 


21 


56.76* 


External 


7 


4.00 


7 


4.00 


161 


92.00* 



* indicates the level of emotional intelligence. 



Inference 

The above table inferred that the emotional intelligence and locus of control (internal and 
external) of student teachers in terms of birth orders and optional subjects studying in the college 
of Education is high. 
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Hfy There is no significant difference in emotioned intelligence between the student teachers of 
interned einel external locus of control in terms of birth order and optional subjects. 

Table 6, The table shows that the difference between Student and Teachers of Internal and 
External Locus of Control in Emotional Intelligence in terms of Birth Order and Optional 



Subjects. 





Category 


Locus of 
Control 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Calculated 
‘t’ Value 


Table 

Value 


Remark 




First 


Internal 


69 


87.32 


32.79 


10.15 


1.96 


S 




External 


226 


131.45 


27.32 




Middle 


Internal 


53 


86.72 


31.48 


8.79 


1.96 


S 


<u 

"O 

s» 


External 


211 


128.55 


28.90 


O 

JA 


Last 


Internal 


52 


85.52 


35.86 


7.40 


1.96 


s 


.ha 

s 


External 


210 


125.59 


30.95 




Language 


Internal 


32 


90.41 


31.95 


6.57 


1.96 


s 




External 


147 


130.05 


25.77 










Arts 


Internal 


34 


83.26 


33.79 


8.26 


1.96 


s 


t/3 


External 


88 


134.58 


21.00 








«u 

5 s 


Science 


Internal 


71 


84.97 


34.12 


8.86 


1.96 


s 


~ 

73 

a 

‘•3 


External 


237 


125.68 


33.40 








Mathematics 


Internal 


37 


87.38 


33.05 


7.10 


1.96 


s 


a 

O 


External 


175 


128.78 


27.92 



S= Significant at 5% level 



Inference 

The above table inferred that the calculated ‘t’ values of emotional intelligence and locus of 
control (internal and external) of student teachers in terms of birth orders and optional subjects 
studying in the college of Education is higher than the table value. It indicates that there is a 
significant difference between emotional intelligence and locus of control (internal and external) 
of student teachers studying in Chennai districts. 



FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 



1. The Locus of Control of Student Teachers in Colleges of Education in Chennai is found to be 
predominantly External (78.81%). Only 21.19% is found to be Internal. It is contrary to the 
assumption that it would be Internal (Table -1 ). 
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The Student Teachers being Graduates and Post Graduates are expected to be objective and 
scientific oriented in their thinking and dealings. As blooming teachers they would be setting 
realistic goals for future achievements. Therefore in all possibilities they should have developed 
Internal Locus of Control for achieving better performance in all their activities. Since their 
Locus of Control is External it may be interpreted that it may be due to the cultural impact of 
attributing all personal achievements to the guidance of gods and goddesses. Or the fullest state 
of their maturity in social and emotional domains may make them humble enough to attribute all 
their achievement to others. 

2. The level of Emotional Intelligence of Student Teachers in Colleges of Education in 
Chennai is found to be high as assumed (Table -2). 

The Social and Emotional characteristic constitute the Socio - Emotional factor of Emotional 
Intelligence. Quite a number of studies have shown that Emotional Intelligence is a dominant 
factor to cause higher level performance in individuals of different pursuits. As it is playing a 
crucial role in inter personal relationship, its importance can never be undermined for 
strengthening social coherence among the members of a society. The Student Teachers are 
undergoing training for the modification of behaviour in all the three important domains - 
Cognitive, Affective, and Psycho - motor. Hence the Student Teachers were supposed to have 
developed Emotional Intelligence at a higher level because of the Environment available in 
colleges of Education. 

3. The level of Emotional Intelligence of Student Teachers having Internal, External 
Locus of Control is found to be High ( Table -3). 

However the table 11.3 shows that 56.90% of Student Teachers having Internal Locus of 
Control fall under high Emotional Intelligence; where as 90.11% of the sample falls under the 
External category. Such a large difference in percentages of the sample of Internal and 
External Locus of Control under high category of Emotional Intelligence is confirmed by the 
differential analysis presented in Table-4. That is the Percentage difference is proved to be 
correct by the statistical difference in the means of Internals and Externals in Emotional 
Intelligence. 

From this it may be inferred that Emotional Intelligence is capable of influencing both Internals 
and Externals, though its dominance is felt among the Externals greater than those of 
Internals. In other words it may be stated that Emotional Intelligence is acting as a strong 
causative factor for an individual being External in his / her Locus of Control. 

4. Table-5 shows that irrespective of Birth Order and Optional Subjects the Student Teachers of 
Internal and External Locus of Control are found to be high in Emotional Intelligence. 
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It is almost the same as in the case of Emotional Intelligence of the total sample. That is the sub 
samples formed of birth order and optional subjects do not seem to vary in the level of Emotional 
Intelligence of both Internals and Externals. In short it may be stated that the Birth Order and 
the Optional Subjects are not having any impact over the Internals and Externals in 
manifesting their Emotional Intelligence. Furthermore it is confirmed by the differential analysis. 
Table-6 reveals that the Externals irrespective of the Order of Birth and the Optional Subjects 
are more dominant in Emotional Intelligence then those of Internal Locus of Control. As in the 
case of total sample, the sub samples behave in the case of their Emotional Intelligence with 
Externals scoring more than the Internals. 



CONCLUSION 



The Researcher concludes that the Student Teachers with External Locus of Control are superior 
to Internals in their Emotional Intelligence. It is found to be the same in the case of all the sub 
samples. That is the status of Birth Order and the type of Optional Subjects is quite insignificant 
in altering the level of Emotional Intelligence in Externals and Internals. Therefore a series of in 
depth studies may be undertaken to verify the factors responsible for the Student Teachers to 
exhibit External Locus of Control more than that of the Internal. 
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ABSTRACT 



Media plays a very significant and influential role in our day today life. Everyday programs 
include advertisement and entertainment programmes like serials etc., but now a days, 
everyday at least five risky behaviours are witnessed by the public. The present study was 
planned to know the role of media in relation to health risk behavior. The selection of the sample 
was done randomly in Siddavatam village and Kadapa town. After obtaining prior information, 
the subjects were contacted individually at their home and explained the purpose of the study 
and seeking their co-operation. The obtained data was analyzed and results show that health risk 
behavior is commonly witnessed in the media and found less preventive measures to reduce 
health risk behaviour. The links between media consumption and smoking and alcohol use also 
are strong and there is good evidence that they are causal. Currently there is need of high-quality 
research to make it possible to say whether the links are causal. To better understand the effect of 
the media on youth risk behavior, researchers will have to develop comprehensive explanatory 
models that include socioeconomic and cultural variables. 



Keywords: Health Risk Behavior, Depiction in Media, Attitude 



Media technology is an integral part of lives of everybody in the twenty-first century. The world 
of electronic media, however, is changing dramatically. Now television is equally competing 
with new electronic devises like mobiles, i Pods etc., But in a country like India, Television 
plays major role in entertainment where as it is a fact that electronic media has strong influence 
on people particularly teens. Recent incidents reported in media clearly indicate that violence is 
increased due to repeated exposure to violent scenes. The public is not always informed of 
possible health risks or preventative measures; not all health messages are easily understood, and 
some messages contain misleading or false information (Signorielli, 1993). Many would agree 
that the media are the biggest educators in today’s society (Yates, 1999). 
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Health Risk Behaviour as Depicted in the Media 



Among all the age groups children and youth are most affected. Youth is much affected with 
regular watching and television and health risk behaviour is also high in this stage. It is a fact 
that health behaviors do not occur in isolation. They grow out of complex interactions at the 
individual, peer, family, school, community, and societal levels. The adolescent health risk 
behaviors include obesity (which is in large part due to inactivity and consumption of high- 
calorie foods), smoking, alcohol use, early sexual initiation, and violence. 

Another effective form of parental involvement is active mediation. When parents watch TV 
with their children and talk about the content viewed, children demonstrate improved 
comprehension of content and TV production techniques (Corder-Bolz, 1980). The high volume 
of alcohol and tobacco advertisements makes media literacy training a must for young people. 
Students can develop a design for a pester or series of pesters to warn about the dangers of 
alcohol or make others aware of how advertisers target adolescents. The posters can be used in 
the school, library or community. Such an exercise helps students understand the process of 
creating media messages and makes them more aware of how advertisers target young audiences 
(Considine & Haley, 1992). 

113 Research on parental monitoring of media use has had mixed findings. The share of parents 
who actively supervise their children’s media use varies from study to study (Dorr & Rabin, 
1995). Various technologies have been developed to help parents monitor their children’s 
electronic media use. Parents can, for instance, control children’s exposure to media content by 
selecting videotapes for their children. However, research suggests that children typically watch 
videos that are similar to what they watch on broadcast television (Wachter & Kelly, 1998). 
However, research over the past forty years suggests that less than half of parents enforced TV 
viewing limits or regularly discussed TV content with their children, whatever their ages 
(Abelman, 2001). Kim (2001) study results reveal that Korean adolescents showed high 
prevalence of smoking, drinking alcohol, bad eating habits, and viewing pornography; and very 
low prevalence, however, of sexual intercourse and illegal drug use. In addition to this, the 
findings revealed that the sub domains in adolescents’ negative health behavior were statistically 
correlated with the sub dimensions of a psychological factor. Smoking on television remains 
widespread in prime-time programming. Little data exist about links between smoking as 
portrayed on television and in music videos and when adolescents begin to smoke. Gidwani 
study found important associations between how much adolescents attached TV and when they 
began smoking. Adolescents who watched more than five hours of TV a day were almost six 
times more likely to start smoking than those who watched two hours or less a day. Those who 
watched more than four to five hours of TV a day were more than five times more likely to start 
smoking than those who watched two hours or less (Gidwani et al., 2002). 

More than half (53 percent) of eight- to eighteen-year-olds have reported that their parents set no 
rules about watching T.V. Among those who reported having rules, only 20 percent indicated 
that those rules are enforced “most of the time” (Roberts et al., 2005). Message framing is an 
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effective message tailoring strategy that has been well-studied in the psychology literature over 
the past 20-plus years across a breadth of health behaviors while being severely understudied in 
the nursing literature. Numerous variables, especially those related to individual differences, 
have been shown to moderate message framing effects, a finding of great utility for nursing 
(Rachel, 2010). Risky health behaviors such as smoking, drinking alcohol, drug use, 
unprotected sex, and poor diets and sedentary lifestyles (leading to obesity) are major source of 
preventable deaths. The Integrative Model of Adolescent Health Risk Behavior was developed 
to guide adolescent nursing research using existing theoretical and empirical data. Components 
include protective/escalatory factors, risk stimulus, maturity of judgment (as a meditational 
influence), and the risk decision (dichotomized into risk avoidance and taking). The models 
facilitate development of nursing interventions to increase health protection by discouraging 
adolescents from making unhealthy choices (Heidi, 2010). Health risk behaviour leads the 
consequences of risky health behaviors for economic outcomes such as medical care costs, 
educational attainment, employment, wages, and crime (John, 2011). John et al., (2011) studied 
risky health behaviors such as smoking, drinking alcohol, drug use, unprotected sex, and poor 
diets and sedentary lifestyles (leading to obesity) are a major source of preventable deaths, 
traditional economic approaches emphasizing utility maximization that, under certain 
assumptions, result in Pareto-optimal outcomes and a limited role for policy interventions. It also 
details non-traditional models (e.g. involving hyperbolic time discounting or bounded rationality) 
that even without market imperfections can result in suboptimal outcomes for which government 
intervention has greater potential to increase social welfare. 

Health risk behaviour includes smoking, drinking, sexual initiation, violence and aggressive 
behaviour. But repeated exposure these kind of scenes in the media also stimulates this 
behavior (Kelly et al., 2006). The electronic media, however, still show alcohol use as a 
normative and harmless behavior (Signorielli , 1993; Grube & Wallack, 1994). Alcohol 
advertising is designed to appeal to children and adolescents. It sells images of success, 
sexuality, fun, and love, and it can be found in movies (no matter the rating), television, 
magazines, billboards, and radio (Garfield, et al., 2003; Strasburger & Wilson, 2002; Sargent 
et al., 2006). Alcohol advertising is ubiquitous in sporting events and broadcast media and is 
also present on the Internet. Each year the alcohol industry spends more than $1 billion on 
television, radio, print, and outdoor advertising (Federal Trade Commission, 2003). Alcohol 
advertisements are often more concentrated in media directed to youth than in media directed to 
adults. Accumulating evidence suggests that alcohol advertising may contribute to adolescent 
drinking (http://camy.org /research /files/ overexposed0902.pdf., 2002). The alcohol industry’s 
voluntary advertising codes provide that alcohol advertising should not be overtly directed to 
underage consumers (Federal Trade commission, 2003). Other studies have made similar 
findings: the more T.V. that adolescents watch, the more positive they feel about smoking, the 
more likely they are to begin smoking, and the sooner they start smoking (Gutschoven & Van 
den Bulck, 2005). Racial differences in the effects of peer and media influence on adolescents' 
alcohol cognitions and consumption were examined in a large-scale panel study. The results 
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suggest media influence works in a similar manner to social influence and that Whites may be 
more susceptible to both types of influence (Frederick, 2010). 

Now days, media is playing a vital role in formation of attitude and the shaping of the 
personality. In to-days globalization scenario media and communication is playing a major role 
saving the information globing (Chuang & Chuang , 2008). But impact of media is very high 
on public sometimes it is negative and positive also. From the above review of literature 
suggest that recent increase in health risk behavior is due to changes in the social environment 
that multiply the action of previously unsuccessful procedures and very less attentions towards 
the communication and behavioral models and prevention studies should be directed toward 
critical steps in the developmental history of health risk behavior. More research on how the 
media influence drug use is needed in order to evaluate the impact of such drama. With media 
and risky behaviours, it is important to walk with caution, as the line between reality and 
glamorisation is easy to cross. More research is needed that investigates direct, indirect, and 
interactive effects of media portrayals on risky behaviour. 

To know the role of media in relation to health risk behavior the present study was planned 
with the following objectives: 

1. To assess the preference and programmes preferred by male and female. 

2. To assess the duration of watching television and importance to health related 
programmes. 

3. To assess their attitudes towards health related programmes. 

4. To assess frequently reported health risk behaviour and its impact. 



METHODOLOGY 



Sample: 

Table I : Socio-demographic details of the sample 



SI. No. 


Sub - Group 


N 


Percentage (%) 


1 . 


Gender 

Male 


25 




50.0 




Female 


25 




50.0 


2. 


Age 

18-35 yrs. 


14 




28.0 




36-55 yrs. 


36 




72.0 


3 


Locality 

Urban 


11 




22.0 




Rural 


39 




78.0 


4 


Economic status 

Poor 


07 




14.0 




Low middle 


41 




82.0 




middle 


01 




02.0 
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The selection of the sample was done randomly in Siddavatam village and Kadapa town. Table. I 
show the socio-demographic details of the sample. The sample details shows that in the present 
study male and female are equally distributed (male=25; female=25). The age group of the 
sample indicate that 28 percent of them are below 35 and 72% of them are above the age of 35 
years. The locality details show that 22 percent of them belong to urban and 78 percent of 
them belong to rural areas. In the sample majority of them 82 percent belong to low middle 
category, 14 percent of them were poor and only 2 percent belongs to middle class (Table. I). 

Tools and testing method: 

After obtaining prior information, the subjects were contacted individually at their home and 
explained the purpose of the study and seeking their co-operation. The structure schedule was 
given to the subjects with a request to fill them at their leisure time. The schedule which was 
prepared in Telugu, which is a regional language. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



Mass media can potentially influence behaviours. For example, research indicates that the more 
adolescents are exposed to movies with smoking the more likely they are to start smoking. 
Youngsters are routinely involved in multitasking, makes it important to distinguish between 
media use and media exposure particularly health risk behavior. A thorough understanding of 
the nature of the media impact on health and well-being is a vital component of the public health 
agenda. The results of the present study are presented and discussed as mentioned below: 
Firstly, the subjects responses related their interest towards media was collected. Further 
analysis was carried out to see their interests related to health related aspects. Finally, the 
subjects perceptions related to health risk behaviour and its impact on children and adolescents 
were analysed. Table. II shows preference of watching television by sample. From the above 
table it is clear that only 44 percent were preferring to watch along with family members and 
56 percent preferred to watch lonely. 



Table II: Preference of watching T. V. as reported by the subjects 



SI. No. 


Sub - Group 


N 


Percentage (%) 


2. 


Preference of watching with Family 


22 


44.0 


3. 


Preference to watch lonely 


28 


56.0 


Table. Ill shows programmes preferred by the sample. I 


From the details, it is evident that 78 



percent prefer to watch recreational channels, and 64 percent preferred musical channels and 
only 34 percent of them preferred sports. 32 percent of them were regularly watching news 
channels, only 10 percent preferred spiritual and only 4 percent were watching scientific 
channels. 
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Table III: Preference of Programmes as reported by the subjects 



SI. No. 


Programmes preferred 


N 


% 


1 . 


Recreational 


19 


38 


2. 


Musical 


8 


16 


3. 


Sports 


6 


12 


4. 


News 


10 


20 


5. 


Spiritual 


5 


10 


6. 


Scientific 


2 


4 



To realize the objective2, the data was collected on channels preferred by the sample. The data 
clearly shows that among the entertainment channels Gemini t.v. (44%) is highly preferred 
channel followed by E t.v. ,(24%), Maa t.v. (20%) and Zee t.v. (40%) (vide Table .IV) . 



Table IV: Preference of Channels as reported by the subjects 



SI No. 


Channel preferred 


N 


% 


1 . 


Gemini T.V. 


22 


44 


2. 


E T.V 


12 


24 


3. 


Maa T.V 


10 


20 


4. 


Zee T.V 


6 


12 



Further analysis was carried out to get the duration of watching television as reported by the 
subjects(See Table. V). From the results it is evident that majority of the subjects i.e., nearly 52 
percent of them were regularly watching t.v. 2 to 4 hrs. of duration. 32 percent reported 1 hour 
and only 14 percent of them were spending more 4 to 6 hours and only 2 percent spending more 
than 8 hrs. From the above we can say that majority of the subjects spending more than 3 hours 
on watching television. 



Table V: Preference of Channels as reported by the subjects 



SI No. 


Duration of watching T.V. 


N 


% 


1 . 


>1 hour 


- 


- 


2. 


2 to 4 hrs. 


26 


52 


3. 


4 to 6 hrs. 


07 


14 


4. 


6 to 8 hrs. 


16 


32 


5. 


<8 hrs. 


2 


02 



The data was collected on health related programmes in television are (vide Table VI). From the 
above table it is clear that majority of the subjects (56%) stated that media is low preference to 
health related advertisements. The same trend was in relation to importance given to health 
related programmes (vide Table VII). Also reported that they are influenced by health related 
programmes and benefitted by watching health related programmes their personal opinion 
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clearly revealed that they are getting knowledge related health conditions of different in nature. 
But they stated that majority of them are not discussing with others and were not directly 
participated in the programmes. But they are following the suggestions given by the experts. 



Table VI: Attitudes towards preference of health related programms as reported by the 
Subjects 



SI No. 


Preference 


Low 


Avera 


ge 


High 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1 . 


Preference to health related 
advertisements 


18 


36 


20 


40 


12 


24 


2. 


Importance to health related 
programmes 


28 


56 


06 


12 


16 


32 



Table. VII: Attitudes on health related programmes as reported by the subjects 



SI No. 


Preference 


Yes 


No 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1 . 


Are you following suggestions given in health related 
programmes? 


13 


26 


37 


74 


2. 


Are you influenced by health related programmes? 


40 


80 


10 


20 


3. 


Are you going to discuss health related with others? 


13 


26 


37 


74 


4. 


Are you interested to participate in health related 
programmes? 


12 


24 


38 


76 


5. 


Are you benefitted by watching health related 
programmes? 


35 


70 


15 


30 


6 


Are you following tips given by health experts of health 
related programmes? 


43 


86 


7 


14 



Table VIII shows health risk behaviour frequently appeared in media. The respondents of the 
subjects clearly shows that in Indian media particularly in serials the health risk behaviours 
like smoking(75%), drinking(75%), violence (68% ), and drug usage (86%) is frequently 
appeared compared to sex initiation (24%). 
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Table VIII: Health risk behaviour frequently appeared in Media as reported by the subjects 



SI. 

No. 


Scenes related to Health risk 
behavior 


Frequently 


Rarely 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1 . 


Smoking 


35 


70 


15 


30 


2. 


Drinking 


38 


76 


12 


24 


3. 


Gambling 


36 


72 


14 


28 


4. 


Drug Usage 


43 


86 


07 


14 


5. 


Sex initiation 


12 


24 


38 


76 


6. 


Violence 


34 


68 


16 


32 



Further analysis was carried out the assess the perceptions related to impact of health risk 
behavious on children and adolescents (Table IX). The male subjects, those who are aged 36- 
55yrs. and the rural reported average to high impact of health risk behaviour on children and 
adolescents compared to female, those who are below 35 yrs. and urban counterparts. 



Table IX: Perceptions related to Impact of Health risk behaviour on children and adolescents 



SI. 

No. 


Sub-Groups 


N 


Poor 


Average 


High 




F (%) 


F (%) 


F (% ) 


GENDE] 


R 


1 . 


Male 


25 


4(16) 


7(28) 


14(56) 




Female 


25 


6(24) 


8(32) 


11(44) 


AGE 


2. 


18-35 


14 


5(35.71) 


5(35.71) 


4(28.57) 




36-55 


36 


12(33.33) 


10(27.77) 


14(38.8) 


LOCAL] 


1TY 


3. 


Urban 


11 


2(18.18) 


3(27.27) 


6(54.54) 




Rural 


39 


9(23.07) 


12(30.76) 


18(46.1) 



From the above analyses of results, it is evident that watching television is a major source of 
entertainment particularly in countries like India where majority of the population still living in 
rural areas depended on agriculture. The above results clearly show that there is increase related 
awareness of health related programmes. And they felt health risk behaviour which is depicted 
in the major entertainment channels is affecting the children and adolescence. 

Important findings of the study: 

Health risk behaviors — physical inactivity, poor eating habits, smoking, alcohol use, sexual 
behaviors, and violence — that contribute to the leading causes of death and disability. Adolescent 
health behaviors do not occur in isolation. They grow out of complex interactions at the 
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individual, peer, family, school, community, and societal levels. Research suggests that repeated 
exposure to health risk behaviour prone the behaviour which directly makes the individual 
addicted to different malcoping habits. The subjects preferred recreational and musical channels 
compared to news and sports. 

• Among the entertainment channels Gemini, Maa and Zee TV. is highly preferred 
compared to others. 

• Nearly 70% of subjects are spending 2 to 6 hrs. In watching television. 

• The subjects reported that less preference is given to health related advertisements. 

• Nearly 75% of the subjects reported that they are watching and following health related 
programmes in Media. 

• Nearly 25% reported that they are not discussing health related issues with others and not 
participating in health related programmes. 

• 75% of the subjects reported that smoking, drinking and durg usage scenes are frequently 
shown in the serials and movies broadcasted by the channels. 

• 80% of the subjects reported that health risk behaviour problems repeated in the media 
has its impact on children and adolescence, when they are attached to main roles played 
in serials or in movies. 

Conclusions and Implications: 

Media plays a very significant and influential role in our day today life. Everyday programs 
include advertisement and entertainment programmes like serials etc., but in recent times, 
everyday at least five risky behaviours are witnessed by the public. Due to lack of vigilance from 
the parents the youth are habituated to excessive caloric intake, physical inactivity, smoking, 
underage drinking, early sexual initiation, and violent behavior etc., The links between media 
consumption and smoking and alcohol use also are strong and there is good evidence that they 
are causal. Currently there is need of high-quality research to make it possible to say whether the 
links are causal. To better understand the effect of the media on youth risk behavior, researchers 
will have to develop comprehensive explanatory models that include socioeconomic and cultural 
variables. 

Despite few limitations, findings have valuable implications. First, it is important for parents and 
health care professionals who care for adolescents to have a basic understanding of health 
associated risks and benefits for teens; Second, Pediatricians often counsel parents that part of 
being a good parent is understanding how much time their children spend their time in 
watching television; Third, data should be generated to identify teens who are considering or 
engaging in health risk behaviors; Because current methods fail to identify many adolescents 
who may be strongly considering or are actually engaging in health risk behaviors, innovative 
approaches are clearly needed; Fourth, adolescents need guidance on safe Internet use. Given the 
dangers associated with displaying personal risk behavior information online, health care 
professionals should be able to discuss with risky group. Further study is needed to assess the 
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validity of repeated exposure to health risk behaviour and how to promote healthy behaviors 
using with media. 
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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of the current study was (i) to find out the association between Perceived Social 
Support (PSS) and Psychological Well-Being (PWB) among young working adults and (ii) to 
study Gender differences in this relationship. 286 individuals volunteered to participate in the 
study within age range between 21 to 28 years. The sample consisted of 173 males and 113 
females who were currently employed. PSS was measured using Multidimensional Scale of 
Perceived Social Support and PWB by Ryff’s Scale of Psychological Well-Being. The data was 
analysed using independent samples ‘t’ test, Pearson Product Moment Correlation analysis and 
Regression analysis. The results indicated that PSS has a significant positive correlation with 
PWB indicating that the higher the level of PSS, the higher the level of PWB. Further, significant 
gender differences were found in PSS, with women reporting receiving more social support than 
men and women were also high in support from two of the three types of sources: family and 
friends. In addition, both men and women reported availability of higher social support from 
family as compared to what they can obtain from friends and significant other. No significant 
gender differences were found in PWB. Regression analysis indicated that PSS could 
significantly contribute to the prediction of PWB accounting for about twelve percent variance in 
it. Besides, PSS explained relatively higher variance in PWB among men as compared to 
women. Positive relations and self acceptance dimensions of PWB were better influenced by 
PSS in both men and women. 



Keywords: Perceived social support, Psychological well-being, Gender, Young working adults. 



Over the years, there is an unprecedented increase in the threat to human psyche due to 
diminishing family bonds, reduced family size, unsteady nature of interpersonal interactions, 
fierce competition among peers, disintegration of societal values, crime and violence, global 
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terrorism etc. Despite the fact that stress increasingly touches the life of almost all sections of the 
people, young adults are more likely than others to bear the brunt of present day challenges.. 
Among young adults, the major area that contributes to their stress is work. Some of the work- 
related issues that are being faced by them are job insecurity, career challenges, high aspirations 
and peer pressures. In addition, high expectations from family, changing role and 
responsibilities, changing nature of friendships and intimate relationships, societal demands for 
marriage and forming a family etc are contributors to their stress. 

Typically the period between 18-25 is defined as the period of young adulthood. However, 
research suggests that the transition to adulthood now typically takes longer than in previous 
times/generations, especially in industrialized societies due to prolonged periods of exploration 
in education and employment and at same time, delaying marriage and stability in life (Rindfuss, 
1991). 

In an analysis of workplace stress, the study investigated the levels of social support, work strain 
and psychological distress among both men and women (Vermeulen & Mustard, 2000). It was 
found that low social support was associated with higher distress across all categories of job strain, 
and the combined effect of low social support and high job strain was associated with the greatest 
increase in distress. It suggests that the strong social support network can be critical to help young 
individuals cope well in these tough times. 

In a study conducted by Arnett, J.J. (2000), 300 young people between the ages of 18 and 29 
were asked to report the emotions and feelings they experienced while on the threshold of 
adulthood. Arnett surveyed individuals from all over the world, and found that the challenges of 
young adults are overwhelming and they desire for remaining closely linked to one's family, in 
order to obtain support in spite of their need to achieve independence. Research studies have 
shown that increase or onset of psychological problems in young people may be prevented by 
social support from parents, siblings, members of the extended family, and peers (Walen & 
Lachman, 2000; Whitney, 2010). 

The knowledge that we are accepted, respected, loved, supported, that there are people that we 
can lean on and get help from, affects self-esteem and self-image. Past research has shown that 
people who receive high social support are more likely to be insulated from problems they have 
in life and thus less likely to be driven to extreme actions/reactions. In other words, although 
social support primarily has the role of “bumper” which mitigates the effect of stressful life events, 
it is also a very important source of strength to quickly and with less bad consequences, overcome 
the most difficult life situations (Vlajkovi, 1992). A significant body of research showed that 
social contact serves as a resilience-promoting factor. 
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Unlike west, the role of social support is distinct in India. As collective society, family members 
provide lot of support on an unconditional basis. The family supports the old; takes care of 
widows, never-married adults, assists during periods of unemployment; and provides security 
and a sense of support and togetherness (Chekki 1996; Sethi 1989). In spite of the numerous 
changes and adaptations to a pseudo-Western culture and a move toward the nuclear family 
among the middle and upper classes, the Indian family still continues to be a dominant institution 
in the life of the individual and in the life of the community (Mullatti, 1992). Research studies 
have repeatedly found that people who receive a high level of social support enjoy enhanced 
health and well-being (Cohen & Wills, 1985; Sarason, Sarason, & Gurung, 2001). 

Over time, social support has come to possess different dimensions and is expressed in different 
forms and different ways. Of all the constructs, perceived support has been regarded as 
consistently linked to health. Perceived support is the subjective judgment of how much the 
individuals perceive that they are supported by family or peer groups. Research has also 
indicated that perceived support is a better predictor of psychological well-being than the actual 
support received (Cohen et al., 2000; Gallagher & Vella-Brodrick, 2008) 

Social support has been extensively studied and is thought to influence well- being by modifying 
and buffering the impact of life events and other stressors [Pugliesi and Shook (1998); Southwick 
SM, Vythilingam M, Chamey DS (2005)]. Social ties are being increasingly linked to 
longevity, lower stress levels and improved overall well-being. Psychological well-being (PWB), 
as summed by Huppert (2009), is about lives going well. It is the combination of feeling good 
and functioning effectively. The concept of feeling good incorporates not only the positive 
emotions of happiness and contentment, but also such emotions as interest, engagement, 
confidence, and affection. In a psychological sense, the concept of functioning effectively 
involves the development of one’s potential, having some control over one’s life, having a sense 
of purpose in life in terms of working towards valued goals, and experiencing positive 
relationships. By definition, people with high PWB report feeling happy, capable, well- 
supported, satisfied with life, and so on; A large body of cross-sectional survey data shows that 
happy people: tend to function better in life than less happy people; are typically more 
productive and more socially engaged; and tend to have higher incomes (Diener, 2000; Judge, 
Thoresen, Bono, & Patton, 2001). Well-being integrates mental health (mind) and physical 
health (body) resulting in more holistic approaches to disease prevention and health 
promotion. PWB is increasingly being recognized as an indicator of societal success and is 
receiving great attention in last few decades among policymakers both nationally and 
internationally (Dolan, Layard & Metcalfe, 2011). 

The need for individual wellbeing has never been more critical for young adults given the current 
and projected challenges in this threatening and rapidly changing world. Towards this end, it is 
necessary to make every possible effort to examine the factors that may help them face the 
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challenges of the modern world which also enable them to be productive at work and also 
promote their well-being to enable them to . There is ample research evidence to suggest that 
social support has an important influence on outcomes across the lifespan; and among various age 
groups. Social support is an aspect that should be reviewed since it is described as both a buffer 
against life stressors as well as an agent promoting health and wellness (Dollete, Steese, Phillips, 
& Matthews, 2004). However, there is scant research on the role of social support in the well- 
being of young adults who are in the transition from young adulthood to independent adult. 
Therefore, there is a need to explore the role of PSS in the well-being to gain a greater 
understanding about its role in contributing to PWB. 

So far, most of such studies have been conducted in Western countries and it is not clearly 
demonstrated whether the findings can be generalized to other cultures as well (Chen, He, 
Oliveria, Coco, et al., 2004). Besides, such studies are conducted on the total populations by 
combining males and females. However, research evidence shows that social support is generally 
perceived differently among males and females (Mahaffy, 2004, Sharir, Tanasescu, Turbow and 
Maman 2007). Numerous studies have reported gender differences in the exposure and reactivity 
to stressors and social support, giving rise to the assumption that the pathogenic effect of these 
factors is different for males and females (Cyranowski et al., 2000; Garber & Flynn, 2001). The 
findings of such research on gender differences in perceived social support, however, are not 
conclusive. The present study addresses these important gaps in knowledge. Towards this end, the 
study has two main objectives. Firstly, to find out how well Perceived Social Support (PSS) 
predicts Psychological Well-Being (PWB) among young working adults and then to explore 
gender differences in this relationship. 



PRESENT STUDY 



Aim 

The aim of the present study was to examine the association between Perceived Social Support 
(PSS) and Psychological Well-Being (PWB) among young working adults in India and to 
explore gender differences in the relationship between these two variables. The specific objectives 
of the study were, 

To find out how well PSS predicts the PWB in young working adults. 

To find out the level of perceived social support reported by young working men and 
women in India. 

To compare the perceived social support of young working men and women. 

To examine the impact of gender differences in the relationship between PSS on 
PWB 
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METHOD 



Participants: 

The sample for the study consisted of 286 young working adults in the age range of 21 to 28 
years (SD 1.29). Out of 286, 173 (60.5%) were men in the age range of 21 to 27 with a mean of 
23.51 years (SD 1.27) and 113 (39.5%) were women age ranging between 21 to 28 years and 
their mean age was 23.34 years (SD 1.33). All the participants had graduation as minimum 
educational qualification and were employed. 

Measures: 

1. The Multidimensional Scale of Perceived Social Support (Zimet, Dahlem, Zimet & Farley, 
1988) 

The Multidimensional Scale of Perceived Social support (MSPSS) was developed by Zimet, 
Dahlem, Zimet, and Farley (1988). It consists of 12 items to identify the soical support factors 
perceived by the individuals. The scale is comprised of 3 groups depending on the source of support, 
each group consisting of 4 items. These are family, friends and special person. Each item is rated 
using a 7 point range scale varying between “definitely no” and “definitely yes”. The sum of 4 items 
under each sub-scale gives the sub-scale score, while the sum of all sub-scale scores gives the overall 
scale score. The lowest score in sub-scales is 4, and the highest is 28. The lowest overall scale score 
is 12 and the highest is 84. MSPSS captures multiple aspects of perceived social support, across three 
major sources of support (Family, Friends or Significant Others) and social desirability effects have 
been examined and were found to be insignificant (Dahlem, Zimet, & Walker, 1991). High scores 
reflect more perceived social support. The PSS has an excellent internal consistency, with an 
alpha of .90. 

2. The Ryff’s Scales of Psychological Well Being (Ryff 1989) 

The Ryff s Scales of Psychological Well-Being is a theoretically sound instrument that focuses on 
measuring multiple aspects of PWB (SPWB, Ryff, 1989). The 42 items instrument consists of six 
subscales: (a) Positive Relations with Others is quality relationships with friends, lovers, and other 
people in one’s life, (b) Self- Acceptance is the positive evaluation of oneself and ones past life, (c) 
Autonomy is self-determination and control, (d) Environmental Mastery is effectively managing 
one’s life and the surrounding world, (e) Personal Growth is the sense that one is growing and 
developing as a person. Finally, (f) Purpose in Fife is the belief that one’s life has purpose and 
meaning. This six-dimensional conceptualization has garnered considerable support and acceptance 
by the experts in the field structure (Abbott et al. 2006; Springer and Hauser 2006; Ryff and Keyes 
1995 ) which suggests that it is a better standard measure of PWB. Each subscale consists of 7 items 
and participants respond on a 6- point scale that ranges from “strongly disagree” (1) to “strongly 
agree” (6). Responses are totaled for each of the six attributes. The reliability and validity of the 
SPWB was found to be reasonably satisfactory 
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3. Statistical Analyses 

To achieve the objectives of the study, the data were analyzed using inferential statistics, 
specifically ’t’ test to examine gender differences, Pearson correlation coefficients to assess 
bivariate relationships and regression analysis to study causal association between predictor and 
criterion variable. The statistical analysis was conducted by using the software SPSS version 18.0. 



RESULTS 



1. Descriptive statistics 

Table 1 presents means and standard deviations of the different variables for males and 
females separately. 



Table 1 Descriptive statistics for PSS and PWB variables for males and females 



Variables 


Total sample 
(N=286) 


Men (n=173) 


Women (n=113) 


’t’ value 




Mean 

Score 


SD 


Mean 

Score 


SD 


Mean 

Score 


SD 


PSS 


71.73 


9.70 


70.16 


9.69 


74.12 


9.26 


-3.44** 


Signi Other 


22.82 


5.23 


22.39 


5.08 


23.47 


5.40 


-1.71 ns 


Friends 


24.13 


3.43 


23.61 


3.55 


24.92 


3.07 


-3.21** 


Family 


24.78 


3.12 


24.16 


3.09 


25.73 


2.94 


-4.30** 


PWB 


198.45 


20.75 


199.42 


20.77 


196.96 


20.73 


.98 ns 


Autonomy 


31.01 


4.34 


30.99 


4.45 


31.04 


4.20 


-.09 ns 


Envt 

Mastery 


30.61 


3.46 


30.68 


3.53 


30.50 


3.36 


.42 ns 


Personal 

Growth 


35.05 


4.69 


35.51 


4.51 


34.35 


4.88 


2.07* 


Positive 

Relations 


35.16 


4.83 


35.27 


4.89 


35.01 


4.76 


.44 ns 


Purpose in 
Life 


32.94 


4.54 


33.30 


4.55 


32.38 


4.49 


1.68 ns 


Self 

Acceptance 


33.68 


4.90 


33.68 


5.05 


33.69 


4.67 


-.02 ns 



**p <.01, *p <.05 



The descriptive statistics presented in the table included the mean and standard deviation of all 
the study variables. The obtained mean scores indicate, given the possible range of scores for 
each scale, that the young working adults participated in this study, in general, reported above 
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average values on all the variables of the study. Besides, the present study revealed mean 
differences between male and female participants in PSS and PWB. Additionally, in terms of 
mean values, the support perceived from family was higher as compared to the support obtained 
from friends and significant other by both males and females in the study. These results suggest 
that the young working males and females in present study perceived family provide them with 
more support as compared to what they can obtain from friends and significant other. For both 
males and females, the mean scores on personal growth and positive relations were found higher 
as compared to self acceptance and purpose in life, and both the groups obtained lowest mean 
scores on autonomy and environmental mastery dimensions. 

To test whether there are any significant gender differences, differences in mean values between 
men and women on PSS and its sub-scales were tested for statistical significance using 
independent samples t-test. Result of the t-test showed there was significant difference between 
males and females in PSS ( t=3.44, p < 0.01). Females scored higher in PSS (74.12) than males 
(70.16) indicating that females perceived significantly more social support as compared with 
males counterparts. Further, while women perceived significantly more support from family 
(4.30, p c.Ol) and friends (3.21, pc.Ol) than men, the difference in perception of significant 
other support was non-significant (1.71). 

The obtained ‘t’ values in respect of PWB and its sub-dimensions, in contrast, did not show 
significant gender differences, except in personal growth, wherein men showed significantly 
high mean value as compared to women (t=2.07, p<.05). 

2. Bivariate correlations 

Table 2 shows the results of correlation coefficients computed between dimensions of PSS 
and facets of PWB for total sample. 

Table 2: Bivariate correlations between PSS and PWB (N-286) 



Variable 


Autonomy 


Envt 

mastery 


Personal 

growth 


Positive 

relations 


Purpose 
in life 


Self 

acceptance 


Overall 

PWB 


Sig. other 


.19** 


.15** 


.13* 


.35** 


.14** 


.25** 


.26** 


Friends 


. 21 ** 


.14** 


.16** 


.40** 


. 21 ** 


.28** 


.31** 


Family 


.15** 


.18** 


.08ns 


29 ** 


.18** 


.30** 


.26** 


Overall 

PSS 


. 22 ** 


.19** 


.15** 


43 ** 


. 21 ** 


.33** 


34 ** 



**-p<.01, *-p<.05 
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2.1. Relationship between PSS and PWB 

The results of correlation analysis showed a moderate significant positive relationship between 
PSS and PWB ( r=.34, pc. 01) for the total sample suggesting that a high perception of social 
support is associated with PWB. The relationship between friends and PWB was found highest 
(.31, pc.01), followed by both significant other ( .26, pc.01) and family (.26, p< 01). 

2.2. Relationship between dimensions of PSS and PWB 

(a) . Relationship between Significant other dimension of PSS and dimensions of PWB: The Sig 
other dimension of PSS was found significantly correlated to all aspects of PWB, the highest 
being with positive relations (.35, pc.01) followed by self acceptance (.25, pc.01) and the lowest 
was with positive growth (.13, pc. 05). 

(b) . Relationship between Friends dimension of PSS with aspects of PWB: The friends 
dimension of PSS too was significantly correlated with all aspects of PWB (pc.01). The highest 
relationship was found with positive relations (.40, Pc.01) and the lowest was with 
environmental mastery (.14, pc.01). 

(c) . Relationship between Family dimension of PSS with aspects of PWB: The family dimension 
of PSS was significantly related to all aspects of PWB except with personal growth. The family 
dimension correlated the highest with self acceptance (.30, pc.01) aspect of PWB followed by an 
almost equal value in positive relations (.29, pc.01). Its lowest relation was with autonomy (.15, 
pc.01). 

Overall, all three dimensions PSS viz., significant other, friends and family were found 
positively and significantly related to all aspects of PWB (except between family dimension of 
PSS and personal growth of PWB). The trend of results further suggest that all the dimensions 
of PSS are highly and consistently related to positive relations dimension of PWB indicating 
that individuals high on PSS are more likely to experience better Positive relations. These results 
are along the expected lines and are also in agreement with research literature. 

3. Linear regression analysis 

Linear regression analyses were conducted to determine the effect of perceived social support on 
PWB for the total sample and separately for males and females as gender variance was observed 
in the relationship of each of these samples with PWB. 
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Table 3, Summary of results of regression ofPSS on PWB by Gender 



Dependent 

variable 


Gender 


R 


R 2 


Adj 

R 2 


F 

(sig) 


Beta values 












Friends 


Family 


PSS 




Male 


.416 


.173 


.159 


11.806 (p<.01) 


.080 (ns) 


-.114 (ns) 


.429 (p<.05) 


PWB 


Female 


,337 a 


.114 


.089 


4.653 (p<.01) 


.132 (ns) 


.269 (p<.05) 


-.028 (ns) 




M+F 


,342 a 


.117 


.108 


12.464 (p<.01) 


.122(ns) 


.025(ns) 


.218(ns) 


Aut 


Male 


,279 a 


.078 


.062 


4.765 (p<01) 


.118 (ns) 


-.104 (ns) 


.241 (ns) 




Female 


. 1 89 a 


.036 


.009 


1.347 (ns) 


-.024 (ns) 


.083 (ns) 


.138 (ns) 




M+F 


,232 a 


.054 


.044 


5.360 (p<.01) 


.082 (ns) 


-.042 (ns) 


.190 (ns) 


EM 


Male 


,230 a 


.053 


.036 


3.156 (p<.05) 


-.030 (ns) 


-.093 (ns) 


.319 (ns) 




Female 


,283 a 


.080 


.055 


3.155 (p<.05) 


-.059 (ns) 


.344 (p<05) 


-.053 (ns) 




M+F 


. 194 a 


.038 


.027 


3.684 (p<.05) 


-.010 (ns) 


.075 (ns) 


.047 (ns) 


PG 


Male 


,212 a 


.045 


.028 


2.639 (ns) 


.081 (ns) 


-.170 (ns) 


.232 (ns) 




Female 


,237 a 


.056 


.030 


2.161 (ns) 


.126 (ns) 


.131 (ns) 


.097 (ns) 




M+F 


.174 a 


.030 


.020 


2.918 (p<.05) 


.099 (ns) 


-.074 (ns) 


.129 (ns) 


Pos R 


Male 


,514 a 


.264 


.251 


20.208 (p<.01) 


.115 (ns) 


-.214 (ns) 


.558 (p<01) 




Female 


,404 a 


.163 


.140 


7.094 (p<.01) 


.123 (ns) 


.230 (ns) 


.101 (ns) 




M+F 


,437 a 


.191 


.183 


22.224 (p<.01) 


.148 (ns) 


-.051 (ns) 


.346 (P<.01) 


PIL 


Male 


,271 a 


.073 


.057 


4,455 (p<.01) 


.139 (ns) 


.024 (ns) 


.129 (ns) 




Female 


,262 a 


.069 


.043 


2.688 (p<.05) 


.121 (ns) 


.253 (ns) 


-.095 (ns) 




M+F 


,223 a 


.050 


.040 


4.940 (p<.01) 


.135 (ns) 


.086 (ns) 


.031 (ns) 


SA 


Male 


,434 a 


.188 


.174 


13.065 (p<.01) 


-.065 (ns) 


.023 (ns) 


.465 (P<.01) 




Female 


,295 a 


.087 


.062 


3.458 (p<05) 


.276 (ns) 


.256 (ns) 


-.232 (ns) 




M+F 


,342 a 


.117 


.108 


12.477 (p<.01) 


.084 (ns) 


.131 (ns) 


.163 (ns) 



a. Predictors: (Constant), PSS, Family, Friends 

b. Dependent Variable: PWB, Autonomy, Envt mastery. Personal growth. Positive relations. Purpose in life. Self 
acceptance 

ns=not significant 
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3.1. Regression ofPSS on PWB as dependent variable 

It may be observed from the table that PSS, friends and family (total sample) together explained 
1 1.7% of the variance in PWB. The regression model was significant indicating that PSS has a 
significant impact on PWB. However, PSS has a higher contribution (Beta=.218) to the 
prediction of PWB as compared to friends (Beta=.122) and family (Beta=.025 ), however, none 
of the Beta coefficients were individually significant. 

Separate regression analysis results of males and female samples revealed that even though the 
model was significant in both the samples as well, relatively higher proportion of variance in 
PWB was explained in male sample (17.3%) as compared to female sample (11.4%). Regression 
(R 2 )values are generally considered as a measure of effect size with R 2 values of .02, .15, and 
.35 representing small, medium, and large effect sizes respectively (Cohen, 1988). To that extent 
the results of regression analysis point to that PSS explained medium variance in PWB for males 
and smaller variance for females. The results further showed that while PSS total score 
contributed significantly towards prediction in male sample (Beta=.429, pc.Ol), it was family 
dimension which contributed significantly towards prediction in female sample (.269, p<.05). 

3.2. Regression ofPSS on dimensions of PWB as dependent variables 

Positive relations ((19.1%) and self acceptance (11.7%) were predicted better with PSS as 
compared to other dimensions of PWB. The proportion of variance explained in other 
dimensions of PWB was very less, viz., autonomy (5.4%), purpose in life (5%), environmental 
mastery (3.8%) and personal growth (3%). The amount of variance explained in positive 
relations dimension was in fact better (19.1%) than that in overall PWB itself (11.7%) with 
PSS. Interestingly, none of the dimensions of PSS, viz., significant other, friends and family, 
contributed significantly towards prediction of overall PWB or its dimensions. 

Among males, PSS has explained highest variance in positive relations (26.4%), followed by self 
acceptance (18.8%) and overall PWB (17.3%). The amount of variance explained in other 
dimensions is comparatively less, viz., autonomy (7.8%), personal growth (7.3%), environmental 
mastery (5.3%) and personal growth (4.5%). The trend of results is by and large the same in 
female sample. Among females too, the amount of variance explained is highest in positive 
relations dimension (16.3). This was followed by self acceptance (8.7%) and environmental 
mastery (8%). Relatively lower explained dimensions with PSS were purpose in life (6.9%), 
personal growth (5.6%) and autonomy (3.6%). 



DISCUSSION 



1. The present study was conducted to examine the association between social support and 
psychological well-being among young working adults and the gender differences in this 
relationship. The results revealed that the young working adults participated in this study 
reported above average mean values on all the variables of the study. The results of the present 
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study are consistent with means for the overall score of PSS and for three individual subscales 
of family, friends and the significant other obtained in a study conducted on 154 college students 
(Females=122; Males=32) by Gregory D. Zimet et al (1988). Also, as argued in a study by Okun 
& Keith (1998) the type of support may have differing age-dependent effects, the support 
perceived from family was higher as compared to the support obtained from friends and 
significant other by both males and female young working adults in the present study. 

Result of the study showed significant difference between males and females in PSS with 
females reporting high PSS than males indicating that females perceived significantly more 
social support as compared with males counterparts. The results are in agreement with research 
studies wherein women reported more perceived support than men (Ross & Mirowsky, 1989, 
Cashwell, 1995, Kendler et al., 2005, Sharir et al., 2007). The result that women perceived 
significantly more support from family and friends than men too are in agreement with the 
literature that females perceived more social support from their friends than their male 
counterparts (Cumsille and Epstein, 1994; Chun & MacDermid 1997; Colarossi, 2001, Eberhart 
& Hammen , 2006). 

Results also indicated that there were no significant gender differences in PWB and its sub- 
dimensions, except in personal growth. The non-significant differences between men and women 
in PWB and its sub-dimensions is also in line with available literature (Donovan & Halpem, 
2002; Helliwell, 2003). 

The results of correlation analysis showed a moderate significant positive relationship between 
PSS and PWB. The regression model too was found significant suggesting that a high perception 
of social support is associated with high PWB indicating that PSS has a significant impact on 
PWB. This result of significant association between social support and PWB is in line with the 
results of latest research studies (Shakespeare-Finch & Julie 2013; Liu, Li, Xiao, & Feldman, 
2013; Giila9ti 2010). The results further showed that while over all PSS score contributed 
significantly towards prediction in male sample, it was family dimension which contributed 
significantly towards prediction in female sample. The results provide support for the findings of 
research studies wherein it was found that family and friends are the individuals’ first source of 
reference and thus have significant influence on life outcomes (Steinberg & Darling, 1994; 
Cutrona, 1994). This research was found truer in respect of females. 

Positive relations and self acceptance were predicted better with PSS as compared to other 
dimensions of PWB. This was found true for both males and females. The higher relationship 
between social support and positive relations is on expected lines and also in agreement with 
latest research (Ferguson and Goodwin, 2010; Friedman, 2012). The study by Ryan & Deci 
(2001) also supported the importance of positive relationships to experience wellbeing. 
Perceived social support to that extent has emerged as a useful variable as it predicts positive 
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relations dimension of PWB. Similarly, social support was found important in predicting self 
acceptance dimension of PWB which is an essential criteria for maintaining ones self-esteem 
and self knowledge (Keyes, Ryff & Shmotkin, 2002). 



IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 



The findings of the present study provide empirical evidence about the importance of perceived 
social support for psychological well-being among young working adults suggesting that higher 
perception of social support contributes to higher PWB. Towards that end, the present study is 
valuable in suggesting for design of programs at school/college level to foster social support 
networks which may help youngsters improve their ability to face the challenges they encounter in 
their jobs and also maintain their overall well being. Though personality is generally attributed to 
play a role for people to form and sustain inter-personal relations, there is ample research which 
shows that such social skills can also be taught through custom-made programs. 



LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 



The present study was conducted with selective sample of employed adults who were in the 
process of looking for new jobs. However, there is a need to test this model on a nationally 
representative sample of young working adults to generalize the finding of current study. 



DIRECTION FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 



The present study has provided support for the effectiveness of social support in maintaining 
positive relations, an important dimension of PWB. Conventional social support is thought of as 
taking place most often within established, multi-dimensional, and primarily dyadic close personal 
relationships (Cutrona & Suhr, 1992; Leatham & Duck, 1990). However, in growing numbers, 
social support is being exchanged via computer-mediated communication (on-line) among people 
who do not know each other and do not communicate face to face. There is a definite need to 
undertake a study to investigate the impact of such wider social network interactions beyond the 
immediate inter personal relations to get a full view about the role of social support in the well- 
being. 



CONCLUSION 



The findings of this study indicate that although males and females did not differ significantly in 
terms of PWB, they did differ in terms of perceived social support. Females perceived higher 
social support than males and females also scored higher in social support from family and 
friends than their counterparts. Besides, the study also found that family support was the highest 
form of perceived social support for both young males and females studied in the present 
research. 

The results of the study have also shown that there is a positive and significant relationship 
between PSS and PWB indicating that the higher the level of perceived social support, the 
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better is the PWB of young working adults. Besides, PSS predicted PWB and its dimensions 
better among males than in females. In addition, perceived social support from family played a 
more important role in determining PWB for females while overall perceived social support 
was found contributing to PWB among males. The results also revealed that perceived social 
support is of greater importance for positive relations and self acceptance aspects of PWB for 
both males as well as females. 

In summary, the research evidence shows that females perceived significantly higher social 
support as compared to males. However, support from family was perceived as highest source of 
social support among both males and females. This research also found that young adults’ 
perception of availability of social support influences their PWB. However, the extent of 
relationship between PSS and PWB seemed to vary with each gender. 
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ABSTRACT 



The term identity is very important for adolescents. Adolescence is a time to sum up one’s past 
and current experience to arrive at a sense of identity, which in turn will guide one’s future plans. 
Adolescence has been considered as a period marked with identity crisis. Who am I all about? 
What am I going to do with my life? What is different about me? How can I make it on my own? 
These questions are usually considered in adolescence. Adolescents are keen for solutions to 
questions of identity. Identity has been called a “sense” an “attitude” a “resolution” and so on. 
The term social support means the person seeks help and support from friends, the term self 
esteem means the belief about their own self. Self-esteem is a socio psychological construct that 
assesses an individual’s attitudes and perceptions of self-worth. For this purpose a sample of 150 
adolescents (75 boys and 75 girls) ranging in age from of 14 to 18 years, were selected from 
various schools of Hisar, Haryana (India).They were administered (EOMEIS-2; Bennion and 
Adams, 1986), Perceived Social Support Assessment (Zimet, Dahlem, Zimet & Farley, 1988), 
Self Esteem Scale (Rosenberg, 1965). The result has been discussed and shown in tables. 



Keywords: Identity formation, Self Esteem, Social Support, Adolescent. 



Identity in adolescent is important because it is the first time that physical development, 
cognitive skills and social expectations coincide to enable young person to sort through and 
understand childhood identifications in order to construct a viable pathway toward their 
adulthood. Erikson (1968) portrayed of identity formation. He described identity as the central 
developmental task of adolescence. But identity neither begins nor ends with adolescence. It 
begins with the self-object differentiation at infancy and reaches its final phase with the self- 
mankind integration at old age. He suggested that identity is ideally experienced as sense of well 
being, and those who have a secure identity, feel ‘at home’ with themselves, and are confident 
about knowing their place and direction in life. An individual in his/her identity strives to feel 
good about the self. Any disturbance in the process of identity formation will lead to many 
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consequences including time confusion, extramarital affairs, role confusion, choosing a negative 
identity, tendency to excel in all the situations, generalized doubt, and uncertainty. Adolescence 
may move towards two poles: identity achievement and identity confused. In adopting Erikson’s 
concept of identity for empirical research, Marcia (1966) identified exploration and commitment, 
as the two basic dimensions for defining the individual status with respect to achieving an 
identity. By simultaneously considering an individual’s levels of exploration and commitment, 
Marcia (1966) was able to derive four statuses for characterizing an individual’s development 
toward a mature identity. These statuses are: Achievement, Moratorium, Foreclosure, and 
Diffusion. Achievement is characterized by a period of active exploration leading to a firm set of 
identity commitments. Foreclosure is characterized by strong commitments enabled without 
much exploration of other possible alternatives. Moratorium refers to active exploration of other 
possible alternatives. But individuals are in a state of uncertainty regarding life choices. 
Diffusion refers to adolescents who don’t actively explore different alternatives and who look 
strong commitments. Identity diffused individuals seem to drift aimlessly and are carefree. For 
adolescents perceived social support play an important role to form the identity. 

Perceived social support can be described as the social and psychological support provided by 
the environment. It can said that the experience or the perception being cared for, valued, 
included and/or guided by others, especially from ones family, peers and friends and /or 
community members. (Fuyckx, et.al. 2006) suggest that support and opportunities offered by an 
individual environment have a large influence on identity formation. Social support from peers, 
teachers, parents, has been recognized as a protective factor for teens (Benard, 2004). Social 
support is a supportive relationship with others (DuBois, et al., 2002). Gallagher, K. et al. (2002) 
found that sometimes these relationships act as resources encouraging favorable adjustment in 
adolescents. Particularly in adolescents, strong the interpersonal relationships are beneficial 
because they function as a source of comfort and safety throughout the multiple life changes that 
occur during this stage of development. Basically two types of support are found that have the 
greatest influence on the individual: family and peers. Familial stimulate and support the 
development of distinctive points of view; peers offer models, diversity and opportunities for 
exploration of beliefs and values (Bosma & Kunnen, 2001). The relationships with one’s family 
are the most typical one that one experience at the first time and play an important role in the 
early stage of identity development. They supported the idea that familial interactions influence 
the initial status of identity formation. They also found that family is the base for the values and 
beliefs. Family and individual relation quality also influence the identity formation. They found 
that friends affect identity formation by solving one developmental crisis. Berndt (2004) explain 
that friend influence important attitudes, behavior and characteristics of adolescents. He found 
that individual who do not have positive relationship with friends also experience conflict and 
remain in identity formation foreclosure stages. Acc. to Fulton, (1997) study shows that subjects 
high on identity diffusion have been reportedly high on self-related problems and alienation. 
Research suggests that identity diffusion is associated with many maladaptive patterns ranging 
from mild emotional problems to severe psychopathology (Ball and Chandler, 1989; White and 
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Johness, 1996; Sandhu and Tung, 2004). Sherbaf, (2003) found that people who have achieved 
an identity tend to be introvert and cognitively perform well under stressful situations. They 
remain poised when exposed to sudden environmental changes. They are light-hearted and are 
open to new experiences. A number of study has been conducted by (Cameron, 1987; Clancy 
and Dollinger, 1993; Marcia, 1993 and Luyckx, 2005) empathized that Adolescents in the 
diffusion status demonstrated low emotional stability and conscientiousness, and moderate levels 
of openness to experience. Individuals in the diffusion status reported moderate levels of 
adjustment, as compared to the other statuses. This continued exploration may lead to a sense of 
floundering and procrastination than others. That can adversely affect mental health. Adams, et 
al. (2005); Luyckx, et al. (2005) found that identity diffused tends to be associated with low self 
esteem, delinquency, and drug or alcohol problems. Acc. to Shahraray, (2005) people with 
achieved identity are more successful, reliable, adaptable, efficient, and individually more 
cohesive and enjoy a higher level of mental health. (Hashemi,2006; Omidian,2009; Farzanekhoo, 
et al.2009) studies suggested that diffused identity can lead to aberrant behaviors such as 
recourse to drugs, abandoning home, and getting involved in illegal or unconventional activities. 
Krogen, et al. (2010) consider that this anxiety to short-lived because moratorium is a transitional 
period of personal reflection before reaching identity achievement. Specifically, adolescents in 
the achievement and foreclosure statuses exhibited better emotional adjustment than their 
moratorium peers. 

Blascovich & Tomaka, (1991) defined Self-esteem is a widely used concept both in popular 
language and in psychology. It refers to an individual’s sense of his or her value or worth, or the 
extent to which a person values, approves of, appreciates, prizes, or likes him or herself self- 
esteem is “an understanding of one’s quality as an object — that is, how good or bad, valuable or 
worthless, positive or negative, or superior or inferior one is’’ (Thoits, 1999). For people of all 
ages, the development of full human potential is enhanced through high self esteem. (Adams and 
Shea, 1979; Marcia, 1967; Podd, 1972; cited in Omidian, 2009) studies revealed that identity has 
been associated with more complex personality characteristics such as self esteem, locus of 
control, and higher-level moral reasoning. Perlin, et.al. (1981) found that individuals who have 
high perceptions of self-worth and self-esteem are thought to cope better with stress. Rosenberg, 
(1985) and Rosenberg, et.al. (1989) found that self-esteem is strongly and negatively correlated 
with distress and depression. Redenback, (1991) explained that high self esteem can begin to 
develop when the acceptance of all individuals and their personal and group contributions are 
recognized and applauded, especially in a multi-culturally diverse world. Alison studies revealed 
that people with poor self-esteem demonstrate physical complaints, antipathy, loneliness, 
depression, and despair (Biabangard, 1993; cited in Pourghaznein and Ghafari, 2004). A study 
by Taylor and Oskay (1995) found that there is significant relationship between identity status 
and self-esteem. Marcia, (1993) and Kroger, (2003) found that Foreclosed adolescents are 
somewhat lower than achieved adolescents in self-esteem, but they show few symptoms of 
depression and diffused adolescents score low on self-esteem and high on measures of depressed 
mood. Berman, et.al. (2006) depicted that moratorium adolescents generally have lower self- 
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esteem and showed high levels of depressed mood and anxiety because of their continuing 
exploration. Berndt (2002) found that these positive characteristics like loyalty, trust, intimacy 
and self disclosure in friendship are correlated with higher self esteem. 

Identity formation among adolescents is a lifelong process but it started to take shape during 
adolescents. Therefore it has been proved statistically that identity formation is associated with 
self esteem and social support. If an adolescents perceived proper social support and have high 
self esteem then the adolescent will develop the achieved and moratorium type of personality. 



RATIONALE OF THE STUDY 



Adolescent is a time of enjoyment, energy, enthusiasm, autonomy, excitement, pleasure, identity 
formation and growth. Adolescent are full of energy so it is required that it should be 
channelized in more constructive and positive manner so that they become an effective adult and 
leads a prosperous life. 

Self esteem plays an important role in the development of an identity. When adolescents started 
to evaluate positively then it leads to achieved identity. So high self esteem leads develop 
achieved form of identity. 

Social support is an important aspect that plays an important role during adolescent stage. During 
adolescent peer play an important role in the formation of identity. 

The present study mainly focuses on identity formation and the role of self esteem and social 
support. The researches depicted that social support and self esteem played an important role in 
the formation of identity. 



OBJECTIVES 



After reviewing the past research following objectives were formed: 

1) To study the relationship between identity formation and social support among 
adolescents. 

2) To investigate the relationship between identity formation and self esteem among 
adolescents. 

3) To study the difference in identity formation between girls and boys. 

4) To study the difference in self esteem between girls and boys. 

5) To study the difference in social support between girls and boys. 

Hypotheses 

On the basis of the research purpose following hypotheses was formed. 

1. It is assumed that identity formation is associated with social support. 

2. It is expected that identity formation is associated with self esteem. 

3. It is assumed that there is difference between male and female adolescents on identity 
formation. 

4. It is assumed that there is difference between male and female adolescents on social 
support. 
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5. It is assumed that there is difference between male and female adolescents on self 
esteem. 



METHODS 



The sample was consisted of 150 adolescents (75 boys and 75 girls).The sample was randomly 
selected from different schools of Hisar in Haryana. 

Tools 

1. Extended Objective Measure of Ego Identity Status-2: (EOMEIS-2; Bennion and Adams, 
1986) has been used for assessment of identity formation. It has 64 items and assesses the 
identity formation of an individual in two domains- ideological domain and interpersonal 
domain (32 items in each domain). Ideological domain consist the area of occupation, 
religion, politics, and philosophical life style (8 items in each area) and interpersonal 
domain consist the area of friendship, recreation, dating and sex roles (8 items in each 
area). Both the domain assesses the four status of identity like - achievement, 
moratorium, foreclosure and diffusion. In this study 48 items were used. 16 items from 
the interpersonal domain (dating and sex roles) were eliminated. These domains were not 
permit according to culture of the organization. The reliability coefficient (EOMEIS-2) 
ranging from .72 to .87 on Indian culture. This scale contains predictive, concurrent and 
content validity. 

2. Perceived Social Support Scale This multidimensional scale of (Zimet, Dahlem, Zimet & 
Farley, 1988) is a 12 items questionnaire that evaluated the participant’s perception of the 
role that friends, family and peers play in their lives. Each item can be scored from 1 to 7 
where 1 denotes very strangle disagreed denotes strangle disagreed denotes mildly 
disagreed denotes neutral, 5 mild agree, 6 as strongly agree and 7 as very strongly agree. 
The scale is developed to use any kind of sample. 

3. Self esteem scale (Rosenberg, 1965) has been used to measure the self esteem of the 
subject in this study. It has 10 items that measure the global self esteem. The items are 
answered on a four-point scale ranging from strongly agrees to strongly disagree. There 
are five items which are reversed scored where SA=1, A=2, D=3, SD=4. The scored 
items are calculated and high score represented high self esteem and lower score 
represented lower self esteem. The scale has been shown to have a high level of 
reliability (a = .88) in adolescent populations (Barrett, Webster, & Wallis, 1999). 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



Variable 


Achievement 


Moratorium 


Foreclosure 


Self esteem 


Social support 


Achievement 


1.00 


.233** 


.069 


.043 


.058 


Moratorium 




1.00 


.335** 


-.237** 


-.159 


Foreclosure 






1.00 


-.062 


-.09 


Self esteem 








1.00 


.26** 


Social- 

support 










1.00 



** Denotes the level of significant at 0.01 levels. 
*Denotes the level of significant at 0.05 levels. 



A significant relation was found between the achievement and moratorium status of identity 
(r=.233), significant relation was found between moratorium and foreclosure (r=.335), 
significant relation was found between moratorium and self esteem (r=-.237), significant relation 
was found between self esteem and social support (r=.26). Schwartz et al., (2009) found that 
people, who are involved in exploration, can give rise to a sense of confusion because 
adolescents are trying to explore the possible alternatives. As adolescents are not committed, 
therefore the level of self esteem goes down. Above findings are supported by number of 
findings. Basak & Ghose (2008), who found that adolescents with identity achievement status 
have higher self-esteem whereas identity moratorium, identity foreclosure and identity diffused 
adolescents have lower self-esteem. Moratorium has been associated with low self-worth 
(Meeus, Iedema, Helsen, & Vollebergh, 1999; Schwartz, Zamboanga, Weisskirch, & Rodriguez, 
2009). Moratorium adolescents generally have lower self-esteem and show high levels of 
depressed mood and anxiety because of their continuing exploration (Berman, Weems, & 
Stickle, 2006). From the given result it can be said that the status of identity formation is not 
significantly related with social support. These findings are not following the past findings it 
represented that there is significant relationship between social support and identity formation. 
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Table 2 Difference between means on Achievement, Moratorium, Foreclosure, Diffused and 
Self Esteem between boys and girls. 



Variables 


Group 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


t-value 


Achievement 


Boys 


75 


52.40 


7.27 






Girls 


75 


50.11 


6.90 


-2.06 


Moratorium 


Boys 


75 


49.24 


7.29 






Girls 


75 


47.44 


7.93 


-1.45 


Foreclosure 


Boys 


75 


39.92 


11.03 






Girls 


75 


45.69 


9.73 


2.20 


Diffused 


Boys 


75 


42.37 


6.32 






Girls 


75 


44.65 


6.40 


3.40 


Self-Esteem 


Boys 


75 


17.69 


3.73 






Girls 


75 


18.29 


3.94 


.96 


Social support 


Boys 


75 


59.31 


13.72 






Girls 


75 


63.21 


12.77 


1.81 



** Denotes the level of significant at 0.01 levels. 
*Denotes the level of significant at 0.05 levels 



From the above table it was depicted that there was no significant difference between means on 
identity formation status like achievement, Moratorium, foreclosure, diffused, self esteem and 
social support on male and female adolescents. There are some studies which support the above 
finding that adolescent boys and girls to be similar in few identity status, such as in identity 
achievement and identity foreclosure (Cramer, 2000). Some findings are not supported by the 
past research. Inverse findings are found Streititmatter (1987) that boys are more active in 
exploration of other possible alternatives and more uncertainty regarding life choices than girls. 
Cramer (2000) found that boys and girls are different in the status of identity Moratorium. A 
study by Archer (1982) found that no significant difference in identity status by gender. There 
was a significant difference in level of self esteem between boys and girls. SarAbadaniTafreshi 
(2006) supported the result that there is significant difference in the level of self esteem between 
boys and girls. 

From the above finding it can be said that this research is not supporting the past research. 



CONCLUSION 



In aggregate, it can be said that identity formation status moratorium negatively correlated with 
self esteem. These findings are supporting the exiting research. It has also found that there is no 
significant difference between male and female adolescents on the variable of identity formation, 
self esteem and social support. This study has several limitation and application. This is very 
small sample study, so there is problem of generalization. In Indian context there were few 
studies on identity formation. So this study will prove very useful for further research. 
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The use of the internet has expanded incredibly across the world over the last few years. The 
internet provides remote access to others and abundant information in all areas of interest. 
However, maladaptive use of the internet has resulted in impairment of the individual's 
psychological well-being, academic failure and reduced work performance (Koef al., 2009; 
Fisher, 2010., Christakis, 2010; Chou et al., 2005; Young, 1998; Morahan& Schumacher, 2000; 
Scherer, 1997). Cao et al. (2007) reported internet addiction disorder (IAD) as one of the 
common mental health problems amongst Chinese adolescents which is currently becoming 
more and more serious. 

Internet addiction (internet dependency) is considered a psychological problem worldwide since 
it has a negative effect on behavior, such as preventing social interactions and reducing academic 
performance (Scherer, 1997; Morahan-Martin & Schumacher, 2000; Young, 1998) impairing 
personal functions(Tsai & Lin, 2003), and harming personal relationships(Beard, 2002). Among 
the people threatened with the excessive internet use, university students are considered as a 
potential group for investigating internet addiction. Free and unlimited internet access, long 
periods of unstructured time, newly experienced freedom from parental control, no monitoring or 
censoring of what they say or do online, full encouragement from faculty and administrators, 
social intimidation and alienation, are all possible reasons for internet addiction among 
university students. Uncontrolled and excessive use of the internet may result in negative 
consequences in the lives of this group. Correspondingly, this problem has received close 
attention from educators, psychologists and psychiatrists, since internet addiction intervenes with 
interactions with other people, academic achievement, psychological wellbeing, interpersonal 
and marital adjustment (Engelberg, &Sjoberg, 2009;Morahan-Martin & Schumacher, 2000). 

The present study aimed to collect information about internet dependent behaviour of a group of 
first year degree students. Specifically, the study focused on whether there were any differences 
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in the students’ internet usage behaviour according gender, locale of residence, and stream of 
study. 



OBJECTIVES 



1. To find out the proportion of university entrants in various levels of internet dependency. 

2. To find out any significant difference between the internet addiction scores of university 
entrants with respect to gender. 

3. To find out significant differences, if any, among students from different residential areas 
with regard to their internet dependent behaviour. 

4. To find out the differential influence of academic stream of study on the internet 
addiction behaviour of university entrants. 

Hypotheses 

The following specific hypotheses were formulated for the purpose of the study: 

1. Hi: The university entrants of Kerala do not have severe internet dependency. 

2. H 2 : There will not be any significant gender difference in the internet dependent 
behaviour of university entrants of Kerala. 

3. H 3 : Locale of residence will not discriminate the internet dependent behaviour of 
university entrants of Kerala. 

4. H 4 : The internet dependent behaviour of university entrants of Kerala do not differ 
significantly based on their stream of study. 



METHODOLOGY 



Normative survey method was used in the present study. The study made use of a sample of 264 
first year undergraduate students (male = 120 male, and female = 144) from different streams of 
study (Arts, Science, Engineering and Medical), selected on the basis of ‘stratified random 
sampling technique’ from Ernakulam district, Kerala. The average age of the subjects were 
estimated to be 18.43. 

Tools used 

1. The Internet Addiction Test (IAT): The internet dependent behaviour of the subjects was 
assessed with the 20-item Internet Addiction Test (Young, 1996). The test measures the 
extent of an individual’s involvement with the internet and classifies the addictive behavior 
in terms of mild, moderate, and severe impairment. The IAT was developed based upon 
behavioral indicators that distinguish dependent from non-dependent Internet users. The final 
score is obtained by summing the scores of all items. The higher score represents a greater 
level of addiction. The total score between 20 and 49 represents a mild addiction, 50-79 
represents moderate addiction, and 80-100 represents severe addiction. The IAT 
demonstrated moderate to high internal consistency with Cronbach’s alphas ranging from .54 
to .82. 

2. The General Data Sheet: The socio-demographic information required for the study was 
collected by attaching a General Data Sheet developed by the investigators for the purpose 
of the study. 
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Procedure 

The tool was administered on the sample in group situation under standardized conditions, their 
responses were collected in the response sheets, and the total score on the IAT was found out. 
The data thus obtained were subjected to appropriate statistical techniques and interpreted 
accordingly. The descriptive statistical indices the total sample and relevant sub-samples were 
computed and the group comparisons were done by applying t-test or ANOVA with the help of 
SPSS (Windows 16.0). 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



The present study is aimed at understanding the internet dependency among university entrants. 
The data collected by administering the IAT is analyzed by keeping the specific objectives and 
hypotheses in mind. The details of the analysis carried out in this context are given below: 

Internet Dependency of University Entrants 

An attempt is made in this section to examine the internet dependency of University entrants of 
Kerala, considering the sample as total group as well as the sub-samples based on gender, 
locale and stream of study. The important statistical indices such as Mean (M), Median (Mdn), 
Standard Deviation (a), Skewness (Sk), Kurtosis, Standard Error of Mean (SE M ) and population 
values of the Mean (M P op), calculated from the Digital Dependency Scores of the total group 
and the sub- samples are presented in Table 1. 



Table 1: Statistical Indices of IAT Scores of University Entrants (Total Sample and Sub- 
samples) 



Statistical 

Indices 


Total 

Sample 


Sub-samples 


Gender 


Locale 


Stream of Study 


Male 


Female 


Rural 


Urban 


Metro 


Arts 


Scin. 


Engg. 


Medic 


N 


264 


120 


144 


155 


102 


47 


72 


60 


79 


53 


Mean 


34.65 


37.37 


32.77 


28.59 


38.15 


43.06 


30.25 


34.73 


37.43 


36.40 


Median 


29.00 


32.00 


27.00 


24.00 


32.00 


41.00 


25.00 


29.00 


32.00 


32.00 


Mode 


19 


16 


19 


16 


22 


19 


19 


22 


16 


22 


Range 


78 


77 


77 


61 


75 


77 


63 


76 


77 


70 


SD 


17.92 


19.27 


16.96 


14.49 


18.14 


21.23 


15.42 


18.50 


19.44 


17.41 


Skewness 


1.10 


0.97 


1.18 


1.40 


0.95 


0.65 


1.25 


1.26 


0.97 


0.904 


Kurtosis 


0.54 


0.15 


0.68 


1.26 


0.19 


-0.59 


0.84 


0.97 


0.19 


0.169 


se m 


1.10 


1.76 


1.41 


1.35 


1.79 


3.09 


1.82 


2.39 


2.19 


2.39 


Mpop .05 


32.49 

36.81 


33.92 

40.84 


30.01 

35.53 


25.94 

31.24 


34.64 

41.66 


37.00 

49.12 


26.68 

33.82 


30.05 

39.41 


33.14 

41.72 


31.72 

41.08 


Mpop .01 


31.81 

37.49 


32.83 

41.91 


29.13 

36.41 


25.11 

32.07 


33.53 

42.77 


35.09 

51.03 


25.55 

34.95 


28.56 

40.90 


31.78 

43.08 


30.23 

42.57 
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The data presented in Table 1 shows that as far as the internet dependent behaviour is concerned, the 
group under study is a heterogeneous one, since the highest score obtained is 91 and the lowest score 
obtained is 13 out of a maximum of 100 and a minimum of 0. The mean of the IAT scores of the 
total sample under study is 34.65, with a standard deviation of 17.92. The median estimated for the 
distribution is 29.00, which is lesser than the mean value producing a positively skewed distribution 
(Sk = 1.10). The mean population value (M P op) will lie between 32.49 and 36.81 at 0.05 level; and 
between 31.81 and 37.49 at 0.01 level (SEm for the total sample is 1.10). A closer observation of the 
result presented in Table 1 clearly indicates that various sub-samples show different trend in 
distribution. 



Based on the norms of the IAT, the total sample was further classified into different levels of internet 
addiction viz., normal , mild, moderate and severe. The proportion of these four types of internet 
dependent groups in the total sample is given in Figure 1. 




Figure 1: Proportion of Different Levels of Internet Dependency among University Entrants 
(Total Sample ) 

As evident from Figure 1, majority (55.68%) of the university entrants in Kerala are normal with 
regard to their internet dependant behaviour. While 24.24% of the first year undergraduates are 
mildly addicted to internet, 17.42% is moderately dependent, and 2.65% of the subjects are 
severely addicted to internet. 
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Comparison of the Internet Dependent Behaviour of Sub-samples 

It was one of the research questions to study the differential distribution of IAT scores in male 
and female students. The proportion of different levels of internet addiction behaviour in the 
gender groups are given in Figure 2. 
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Scrutiny of figure 2 indicates that male and female students are not alike in the distribution of 
IAT scores in different levels of internet dependent behaviour. In order to find out whether there 
exists a real difference between male and female students with regard to their internet dependent 
behaviour, the groups were compared by applying the two-tailed test of significance for 
difference between means. The details of the comparison are presented in Table 2. 

Table 2: Comparison of the IAT Scores of the Sub-samples based on Gender 



Groups 


Sub-samples 


Statistical Indices 


t-value 


N 


M 


SD 


Gender 


Male 


120 


37.08 


19.000 


& 

2.02 


Female 


144 


32.63 


16.769 


* Significant at 0.05 level 



The t-value obtained on comparing the gender groups is significant (t = 2.02; p<0.05), indicating 
that the male and female students in the first year undergraduate classes are not alike in their 
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internet dependent behaviour. A closer observation of the data presented in Table 2 makes it 
clear that the male students are more dependent on internet than their female counterparts. 

It was of research interest to find out the differential effect of locale of residence on internet 
addiction behaviour of the university entrants. The sample selected for the study comprises 
subjects from rural, urban as well as the metro city of Cochin. The distribution of the IAT scores 
of the subjects from the above three residential areas are shown in Figure 3. 
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Figure 3: Distribution of IAT Scores in Sub-sample based on Locale of Residence 

The curves of distribution of internet addiction (vide Figure 3) for different residential groups 
remain different, leaving the lacuna for further statistical analysis to establish the existence of 
real difference in the population. On way ANOVA was, thus, run to find out whether there exist 
significant differences in the mean IAT scores among the groups compared. The data and result 
of the ANOVA are given in Table 3. 



Table 3: Comparison of IAT Scores of Residential Groups (Result of ANOVA) 



IAT 


Sum of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


Sig. 


Between Groups 


8544.144 


2 


4272.072 






Within Groups 


75919.795 


261 


290.880 


14.687 


.000 


Total 


84463.939 


263 









The F-value obtained (vide Table 3) is significant at .01 level and above, indicating that there 
exists a real difference among the groups with regard to their IAT scores. To put it differently, 
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the internet addiction behaviour of university entrants of Kerala varies according to the locale if 
residence. This makes further analysis indispensable to find out the groups which differ 
significantly. The Tukey’s post hoc test of intergroup comparison was carried out so as to find 
out the group-pairs which differ significantly. The data and result of the analysis is given in 



Table 4. 

Table 4: Post Hoc Tests for Comparisons of the Internet Addiction in Locale Groups 



Multiple Comparisons 


IAT 

Tukey HSD 


Mean 

Difference 

(I-J) 


Std. Error 


Sig. 


95 % Confidence Interval 


(I) 

Locale 


(J) 

Locale 


Lower 

Bound 


Upper 

Bound 


Rural 


Urban 


-9.499* 


2.320 


.000 


-14.97 


-4.03 


Metro 


-14.207* 


2.953 


.000 


-21.17 


-7.25 


Urban 


Rural 


9.499* 


2.320 


.000 


4.03 


14.97 


Metro 


-4.709 


3.007 


.262 


-11.80 


2.38 


Metro 


Rural 


14.207* 


2.953 


.000 


7.25 


21.17 


Urban 


4.709 


3.007 


.262 


-2.38 


11.80 


*. The mean difference is significant at the 0.05 level. 



The result of the Tukey post-hoc test revealed that significant differences exist between two pairs of 
groups compared viz., Rural-Urban and Rural-Metro, No significant difference exist between the 
internet addiction behaviour between the urban and metro students. 

Another important concern of the present investigation was to find out whether the stream of 
study has got any influence on the internet addiction behaviours of the subjects. Accordingly, 
intergroup comparison of the IAT scores of undergraduates pursuing degree programme in Arts, 
Science, Engineering and Medicine streams were compared by applying one way ANOVA. The data 
and result of the analysis carried out in this context is given in Table 5. 



Table 5: Comparison of IAT Scores of Groups based on Stream of Study (Result of ANOVA) 



IAT 


Sum of 
Squares 


df 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Sig. 


Between 

Groups 


2166.660 


3 


722.220 


2.282 


.080 


Within 

Groups 


82297.280 


260 


316.528 


Total 


84463.939 


263 
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The estimated F-value is not significant at .05 (vide Table 5, F = 2.282; P>0.05), showing that 
students doing their course in Arts, Science, Engineering and Medicine are almost alike in the 
behaviour related to internet dependency. To state in other words, the stream of course the 
undergraduates pursue is not a significant factor contributing to their Internet behaviour. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The present study revealed that only 2.65% of the subjects fall in the severe range of internet 
addiction. Majority of them (55.68%) belongs in the normal range. The hypothesis formulated in 
this context, viz., Hi (the university entrants of Kerala do not have severe internet dependency) is, 
hence, accepted. Comparison of male and female undergraduates revealed that there exist a 
gender difference with regard to the internet dependent behaviour of university entrant (t = 2 . 02 ; 
p<0.05). The male students are more addicted to internet than their female counterparts. The 
hypothesis formulated in this connection (H 2 : There will not be any significant gender difference 
in the internet dependent behaviour of university entrants of Kerala) is hence rejected. The F- 
value obtained on comparing the rural, urban and metro students is significant (F = 14.687; p< 
. 000 ) revealing that locale of residence is a significant factor that decides the internet addiction 
behaviour of university entrants. The hypothesis formulated in this regard (H 3 : Locale of 
residence will not discriminate the internet dependent behaviour of university entrants of Kerala) 
is hence rejected. The ANOVA run to compare the IAT scores of the students based on the 
stream of their study showed that groups are alike with regard to their internet dependent 
behaviour. The fourth hypothesis (the internet dependent behaviour of university entrants of 
Kerala do not differ significantly based on their stream of study) is, hence, accepted. 
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ABSTRACT 



The current study aimed at comparing the Quality of Life and Stress among Obsessive 
Compulsive Disorder caregivers and General population. It was hypothesised that the Quality of 
Life will be poor in Obsessive Compulsive Disorder caregivers and their level of Stress will be 
high in comparison with General population. There would be a significant relationship in the 
Quality of Life and Stress in Obsessive Compulsive Disorder caregivers. The study proves that 
the Quality of Life is superior in General population than Obsessive Compulsive Disorder 
caregivers, whereas the level of Stress is higher in Obsessive Compulsive Disorder caregivers. 
There is also a significant relationship between Quality of Life and Stress in Obsessive 
Compulsive Disorder caregivers. 

Keywords: Quality of Life, Stress, Obsessive Compulsive Disorder, Caregivers, General, 
Population 



Obsessive-compulsive disorder (OCD) is classified as an anxiety disorder marked by 
Obsessions accompanied by repeated attempts to suppress these thoughts through compulsions. 

• Obsessions are involuntary, seemingly uncontrollable thoughts, images, or impulses that 
occur repeatedly in your mind. They are often disturbing and distracting. 

• Compulsions are behaviours or rituals that you feel driven to act out repeatedly. Usually, 
these compulsions are performed in an attempt to make obsessions go away. 

• Most people with obsessive-compulsive disorder (OCD) fall into one of the following 
categories: 

• Washers are afraid of contamination. They usually have cleaning or hand-washing 
compulsions. 

• Checkers repeatedly check things (oven turned off, door locked, etc.) that they associate 
with harm or danger. 
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• Doubters and sinners are afraid that if everything isn’t perfect or done just right 
something terrible will happen or they will be punished. 

• Counters and arrangers are obsessed with order and symmetry. They may have 
superstitions about certain numbers, colours, or arrangements. 

• Hoarders fear that something bad will happen if they throw anything away. They 
compulsively hoard things that they don’t need or use. 

Signs and Symptoms of Obsessive Compulsive Disorder in Adults : 

• Common Obsessive Thoughts 

- Fear of being contaminated by germs or dirt or contaminating others. 

- Fear of causing harm to yourself or others. 

- Intrusive sexually explicit or violent thoughts and images. 

- Fear of losing or not having things you might need. 

-Order and symmetry: the idea that everything must line up “just right”. 

- Superstitions; excessive attention to something considered lucky or unlucky. 

Excessive focus on religious and moral ideas. 

• Common Compulsive Behaviour include : 

- Excessive double-checking of things, such as locks, appliances, and switches. 

- Repeatedly checking in on loved ones to make sure they’re safe. 

- Counting, tapping, repeating certain words, or doing other senseless things to reduce anxiety. 

- Spending a lot of time washing or cleaning. 

- Ordering or arranging things “just so”. 

- Praying excessively or engaging in rituals triggered by religious fear. 

- Accumulating “junk” such as old newspapers or empty food containers. 

Caregivers of Obsessive Compulsive Disorder patients : 

In India, more than 90% of patients live with their families. The family caregiver plays multiple 
roles including taking day-to-day care, supervising medications, taking the patient to the hospital 
and looking after the financial needs. Carers of people with Obsessive Compulsive Disorder have 
to deal with many emotions that arise as a consequence of living with and caring for a sufferer. 
The family caregiver also has to bear with the behavioural disturbances in the patient. . Thus, the 
family caregiver experiences considerable stress and burden and needs help in coping with it. 
These difficult feelings arise from the impact of the Obsessive Compulsive Disorder on your 
relationship and environment and because it is so hard to see someone close to you either battling 
or in despair over thoughts and behaviours. 

STRESS 

Stress is defined as a mental or emotional strain or tension resulting from adverse or demanding 
circumstances. 

• It affects both body and mind 
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• People under large amount of stress can become tired, sick and unable to concentrate or 
think clearly. 

• Caregivers stress can be particularly damaging, as its chronic, long term challenge. 
People may face years or even decades of caregiving responsibilities. When the 
caregivers stress puts their health at risk, it affects their ability to provide care. 



NEED FOR THE STUDY 



• There is lack of research on this topic especially in the field of Quality of life of 
Obsessive Compulsive Disorder Caregivers. 

• The family caregiver experiences considerable stress in caring for the patient and has 
remained a neglected lot. 

• The level of Stress they face has not being measured so far. 

• The busy and hectic lifestyle of the general population has taken a toll on their quality of 
life and causes stressful factors like blood pressure, heart problems, etc. 



LITERATURE REVIEW 



Rodrigues Torres, Travenisk Hoff, Roberto Padovani , Ramos-Cerqueira , 2012, found 
factors such as perception of patient's dependence, interference in caregiver's personal life, 
feeling of irritation or intolerance, insecurity, guilt and embarrassment were found to be greatly 
associated with OCD severity and quality of life of caregivers, with increase in the level of 
severity of OCD, they found that there has been an increase in the poorer quality of life of 
caregivers of OCD as well. Female caregivers were found to be severely affected than male 
caretakers 

Grover and Dutta, 2011, found that there existed higher objective burden in case of OCD 
caregivers. Factors such as age of the patient, duration of illness, duration of treatment, financial 
burden and perception of poorer mental health affected both physical health domain and 
psychological quality of life, it was observed that disruption of family leisure and interruption 
caused due to OCD patients lead to poorer quality of life in care givers. Hence it was 
recommended that quality of life of both caregivers as well as OCD patients should be taken care 
off. 

Vikas, Avasthi and Sharan, 2009, found that OCD caregivers experienced burden in several 
areas and was supposed to accommodate with the patient's behaviour as well. When comparing 
with depressed patients, OCD had a better quality of life and were less disabled but, their 
caregivers were more burdened and to accommodate to greater degrees. They have to adjust with 
various domains in relation to OCD in order to cope with poorer quality of life that results as a 
part of dealing with OCD patients. 

Romos, Torres and Vitorino, 2008, evaluated different socio demographic and clinical factors 
like psychological morbidity, emotional burden and level of accommodation psychological 
morbidity, and level of family accommodation in caregivers of OCD patients. They found that 
caregivers of OCD patients experience high level of burden as well as psychological morbidity. 
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And thus the authors suggest that they should be provided with orientation and support in order 
to minimize their emotional impact 

Wenzke and Scroll, 2006, found, that quality of life of relatives of patients of OCD, was 
comparatively low than those of the general population. There existed an adverse effect on the 
quality of life of relatives of OCD patient. Both their physical health domains as well as mental 
health domains are found to suffer. Thus it is suggested that focus should be made on how their 
lives can be improvised and healthy life style can be introduced to them 



AIM AND OBJECTIVES 



The aim of this study is to analyse the quality of life and stress of Obsessive Compulsive 

Disorder caregivers with the general population. 

The Objectives: 

• Focus on the adverse effects on the quality of life of caregivers of Obsessive Compulsive 
Disorder. 

• The level of stress they perceive in caring for the patient. 

• The quality of life and the stress perceived by the general population. 

Hypothesis 

• The quality of life of Obsessive Compulsive Disorder caretakers will be poor in 
comparison to general population. 

• Level of Stress will be high in Obsessive Compulsive Disorder Caretakers in comparison 
to general population 

• There will be significant relationship among Quality of Life and level of Stress in 
Obsessive Compulsive Disorder Caretakers. 



Sample 



Age of Obsessive 


Obsessive 


General Population 


Compulsive Disorder 


Compulsive Disorder 




Patients 


Caregivers 




20 - 40 years 


30 


30 



Research Design 

The research design of the particular study will be ex-post facto design. 

Ex -post facto research design is a non-experimental research technique in which pre existing 
groups are compared on some dependent variable. 
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VARIABLES 


SAMPLE 






Obsessive 

Compulsive 

Disorder 

Caregivers 


General Population 


Quality Of Life 


30 


30 


Stress 


30 


30 



Tools 



S.No. 


Name of 
Psychological 
Tool 


Developed By 


Year 


Number of 
Items 


1 . 


WHOQOL- 

BREF 


The WHOQOL 
group 


1996 


26 


2. 


Perceived Stress 
Scale 


Sheldon Cohen 


1994 


10 


3. 


Personal 

Information 

Schedule 


Researcher 


2015 


8 



Statistical Analysis 

After data collection, Statistical Analysis will be done with the help of statistical methods like 
Mean, Standard Deviation, t score, etc. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



The study shows that Obsessive Compulsive Disorder caregivers have a poor Quality of Life in 
Comparison to the General population. The level of Stress is high in OCD caregivers and there 
also exists a significant relationship in the Quality of Life of OCD caregivers. Physical health 
aspect of QOL is low in OCD caretakers than in comparison to the General population. General 
population has a higher level of Physical health, psychological health as well as Environmental 
health aspect of QOL than in comparison to OCD caretakers. 



Table: 1- Comparison of QOL between OCD Caretakers and General Population 





N 


Mean 


SD 


t test 


P 


OCD Caregivers 


30 


201.7 


72.59649 


5.65 


Sig** 


General Population 


30 


273.4 


125.38 





**p< .01 
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Mean 




The QOL of OCD caretakers is poor in comparison with General population. The t value (5.65) is 
significant at .01 level. 



Table: 2- Comparison of Stress between OCD caregivers and General Population 





N 


Mean 


SD 


T test 


probability 


OCD Caregivers 


30 


26.8 


5.27 


8.77 


Sig** 


General Population 


30 


17.7 


5.22 





**p< .01 



Stress 




The level of Stress is higher in OCD caregivers than General population. The t value (8.77) of Stress 
among OCD caregivers and General population is significant at .01 level. 
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Table: 3- Comparison of physical health as an aspect of QOL between OCD Caretakers and General 
Population 





N 


Mean 


SD 


T test 


probability 


OCD Caretakers 


30 


49.8 


14.05 


4.57 


Sig** 


General Population 


30 


66.33 


16.94 



** p< .01 



Physical Health 



Mean 





OCD Caretakers 


General Population 


49.8 


66.3 



The physical health of General population is better than OCD caregivers. The t value (4.57) of physical 
health domain between OCD caretakers and general population is significant at .01. 



Table: 4- Comparison of psychological domain as an aspect of QOL between OCD Caretakers and 
General Population 





N 


Mean 


SD 


T test 


probability 


OCD Caretakers 


30 


48.8 


12.85 


6.49 


Sig** 


General Population 


30 


64.83 


13.30 






**p < .0 
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Psychological Health 




The Psychological QOL is superior in General population than OCD caregivers. The t value (6.49) of 
psychological domain OCD caretakers and general population is significant at .01. 



Table: 5- Comparison of Social Relationships as an aspect of QOL between OCD Caretakers and 
General Population 





N 


Mean 


SD 


T test 


probability 


OCD Caretakers 


30 


49.1 


14.63 


4.47 


**Sig 


General Population 


30 


67.93 


18.82 





**p< .01 



Social Relationships 



70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 




Mean 




OCD Caretakers 


General Population 


49.1 


67.93 
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Social Relationships QOL is better in General population than OCD caregiver. The t value (4.47) is 
significant at .01 level. 



Table: 6- Comparison of Environment domain as an aspect of QOL between OCD Caregivers and 
General Population 





N 


Mean 


SD 


T test 


probability 


OCD Caregivers 


30 


54 


12.93 


6.23 


Sig** 


General Population 


30 


74.33 


11.76 





**p< .01 



Environmental Health 




The environmental QOL is superior in General population than OCD caregivers. The t value (6.23) is 
significant at .01 level. 



DISCUSSION 



The present study aimed to study the QOL and Stress among OCD Caregivers and General 
population. The sample comprised of 60 participants (30 from General population and 30 from 
OCD caretakers). The test used for QOL is WHOQOL-BREF and for Stress is Perceived Stress 
Scale. Mean, Standard Deviation and t-test scores were calculated to study the significant 
relationship. 

While compares the mean and t value of the QOL of the caregivers of OCD patients and the 
General population, it is observed that the t value (5.65) of the QOL among caregivers of OCD 
and General population is significant. The mean value of OCD caregivers was 201.7 and that of 
General population was 273.4. Thus resulting that General population has a higher mean value 
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than OCD caretakers. Further from the graphical representation we can see that General 
population has a superior QOL than OCD caregivers. QOL is considered as an overall wellbeing 
of individuals. According to the authors, Wenzke and Scroll (2006), the QOL of relatives of 
patients with OCD was comparatively low than the General population. 

The comparison of Stress level among OCD caretakers and General population shows the t value 
(8.77) among both the variables is significant. The mean value of OCD caregivers was 26.8 and 
that of General population was 17.7, thus signifying that OCD caregiver has a higher mean value 
than the General population. Further from the graphical representation we can see that the level 
of Stress is higher in the caregivers of OCD than the General population. Thus Stress is a state of 
tension or mental or emotional strain resulting from adverse or demanding circumstances by 
caring for a family member with OCD. Cicek, Kayhan .et.al (2010), found that the level of stress 
among caregivers of OCD patients is really high. Wenzke and Scroll (2006), the QOL of 
relatives of patients with OCD was comparatively low than the General population. Both their 
physical health domains as well as mental health domains are found to suffer. 

The comparison of Physical Health as an aspect of QOL among OCD caretakers and General 
population shows the t value (4.57) among the OCD caretakers and General population is 
significant. The mean value of the caregivers of OCD was 49.8 and that of General population 
was 66.3. Thus indicating that General population has a superior level of physical health than 
OCD caretakers. 

While comparing the mean and t value of Psychological aspect of QOL among OCD caregivers 
and General population, it is observed that the t value (6.49) between both the variables is 
significant. The mean value of caretakers of OCD was 48.8 and that of General population was 
64.83, thus indicating that the mean of General population is higher. Furthermore from the graph 
we can see that Psychological aspect of QOL is better in General population than OCD 
caretakers. Rodrigues Torres and Travenisk Hoff (2012) found factors such as interference 
caregiver’s personal life, feeling of irritation or intolerance were found to be greatly associated 
with QOL of caregivers. 

While comparing of mean and t score of Social Relationships as an aspect of QOL among 
caregivers of OCD and General population, the t score of OCD caregivers and General 
population was 4.47, resulting in a significant relationship. The mean value of Obsessive 
Compulsive Disorder caregivers was 49.1 and that of General population was 67.93, thus 
indicating that the mean of General population is higher. Furthermore from the graph we can see 
that the Social Relationships aspect of QOL is better in General population than the OCD 
caregivers. 

The comparison shows the mean and t values of Environmental QOL among OCD caregivers 
and General population, the t score (6.23) among both the variables is significant. The mean 
value of Environmental Health of OCD caregivers was 54 and that of General population was 
74.33, thus indicating that the mean of General population is higher than that of OCD caregiver. 
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Furthermore from the graph we can see that the General population has a superior Environmental 
Health than the caregivers of OCD patients. Grover and Dutta (2011), observed that disruption in 
family leisure and interruption caused due to OCD patients leads to poorer QOL among 
caregivers. 

In this study the results shows that the overall Quality including domains physical health, 
psychological health, social relationships and environmental health is superior in General 
population. Physical health includes pain and discomfort, work capacity, dependence on 
medicinal substances and aids, sleep and rest. Psychological health incorporates negative and 
positive feelings, body image, self-esteem and concentration. Social relationships include 
personal relationships, social support and sexual activity whereas environmental domain includes 
financial resources, freedom, home environment, health and social care, physical safety and 
security and physical environment. All these factors are poor in OCD caregivers than the General 
population. Stress is higher in the caregivers of OCD. 



HYPOTHESES TESTING 



> The QOL of OCD caretakers will be poor in comparison to general population. 

There is a significant difference between the QOL of OCD caretakers and General 
population. It is proved. 

> Level of Stress will be high in OCD Caretakers in comparison to general population 
There is a significant difference in the level of Stress among OCD caretakers and General 
population. It is proved. 

> There will be significant relationship among QOL and level of Stress in OCD Caretakers 
The QOL and Stress in OCD caretakers have a significant relationship. It is proved. 



CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 



The present study aimed to study the QOL and Stress among OCD Caregivers and General 
population. The sample comprised of 60 participants (30 from General population and 30 from 
OCD caretakers). The test used for QOL is WHOQOL-BREL and for Stress is Perceived Stress 
Scale. Mean, Standard Deviation and t-test scores were calculated to study the significant 
relationship. 



FINDINGS 



The study conducted reveals that there is a significant difference in the QOL of OCD caretakers 
and General population on the domains of physical, psychological, environmental and social 
relationships aspect of QOL among OCD and General population. It also reveals that there is a 
significant difference in the level of Stress of caregivers of OCD and General population. 
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FURTHER SUGGESTIONS AND EIMITATIONS: 



> It could be done as a Qualitative study (observations and interviews). 

> The research can be done by making comparisons between male and female caregivers of 
OCD and General population. 

> Other dimensions can be added and used for understanding. 



FUTURE IMPLICATIONS: 



The present study examines the QOL and Stress among OCD caregivers and General 
population. 

It was found that there is a significant difference in the QOL among OCD caregivers and General 
population. The domains of QOL include physical health, psychological health, emotional health 
and social relationships. There is also a significant difference in the level of Stress among OCD 
caregivers and General population. 
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ABSTRACT 



The aim of the present study was to study spiritual well-being, life satisfaction and depression 
among middle aged people. 100 middle aged persons were taken for the present study. The 
Spiritual wellbeing Scale (SWB) developed by Paloutzian and Ellison (1982), Life Satisfaction 
Scale by Singh and Joseph and Beck Depression Inventory (2nd edition, 1996) were used to 
examine spiritual well-being, life satisfaction and depression respectively. It was revealed from 
the study that out of 100 middle aged people, 79% showed average level, and 21% showed high 
level of spiritual well being. In terms of life satisfaction, of the total sample 43% fall in average 
level and 57% fall in high level of life satisfaction. Also it was found that out of the total sample 
68% fall in the minimal level of depression, 16% fall in the mild level, 10% fall in the moderate 
level of depression and the remaining 6% of the sample fall in the severe level of depression. 
Further, results of the study revealed significant negative correlations of spiritual well being and 
life satisfaction with depression among middle aged people. Also significant positive correlation 
of spiritual well being with life satisfaction was found among them. Furthermore results did not 
reveal any significant differences for spiritual well-being, life satisfaction and depression among 
middle aged people as far as their gender is concerned. 



Keywords: Spiritual well-being; Life Satisfaction; Depression. 



Spirituality is also defined as an integral dimension of the health and well-being of every 
individual (Skokan & Bader, 2000). Spiritual well-being is an indication of an individual’s 
quality of life in the spiritual dimension. According, to Fehring Miller, and Shaw (1997), 
spiritual well-being has two components: a vertical dimension that involves a relationship with a 
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higher being or God, and a horizontal dimension that involves a sense of purpose and meaning in 
life. Spiritual well-being is not synonymous with belief or practice in the particular aspects of a 
religion. Instead, it is an affirmation of life in a relationship with God, self, community, and 
environment. It nurtures wholeness (Blazer, 1991). Spiritual well-being is about our inner life 
and its relationship with the wider world. It includes our relationship with the environment; 
spiritual well-being does not just reflect religious beliefs although for people of a religious faith. 
It is considered to be a primary coping resource on the journey of recovery and healing. It can be 
practiced in numerous ways with its main purpose being to find purpose and meaning in life. 
Life-satisfaction is positively related to spiritual support and spiritual openness (Genia, and 
Cooke, (1998). The improvement in the practices of religion and spirituality will have the 
positive effect on both mental and physical health and is strongly associated with both life 
satisfaction and quality of life (Seybold, and Hill, 2001; Tate, and Forchheimer, 2002). 

Life satisfaction is the way a person perceives how his or her life has been and how they feel 
about where it is going in the future. It is a measure of well-being and may be assessed in terms 
of mood, satisfaction with relations with others and with achieved goals, self-concepts, and self- 
perceived ability to cope with daily life. It is having a favorable attitude of one's life as a whole 
rather than their current feelings. Life satisfaction can reflect experiences that have affected a 
person in a positive way. These experiences have the ability to motivate people to pursue and 
reach their goals (Bailey, Eng, Frisch, & Snyder, 2007). It has been documented that lower life 
satisfaction met the criteria for life time major depression (Ragnhild, et al., 2012) 

Depression is a state of low mood and aversion to activity that can affect a person's thoughts, 
behavior, feelings and sense of well-being (Salmans, 1997). Depressed people feel sad, anxious, 
empty, hopeless, worried, helpless, worthless, guilty, irritable, hurt, or restless. They may lose 
interest in activities that once were pleasurable, experience loss of appetite or overeating, have 
problems concentrating, remembering details, or making decisions, and may contemplate, 
attempt, or commit suicide. During stressful circumstances, religious involvements have more 
positive impact on mental health and are inversely related to depression and positively related to 
life satisfaction (Almedia, et al., 2006; Yoon, and Lee, 2007). 



OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 



For the purpose of the study following objectives have been formulated 

1. To assess Spiritual well being, Life satisfaction and Depression among middle aged 
people. 

2. To study the relationship between spiritual well being and life satisfaction among middle 
aged people. 

3. To study the relationship between spiritual well being and depression among middle aged 
people. 
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4. To study the relationship between life satisfaction and depression among middle aged 
people. 

5. To study the significance of difference in relation with spiritual wellbeing, life satisfaction 
and depression among middle aged people with respect to their gender 

Hypothesis 

Hoi There is no significant relationship between spiritual well being and life satisfaction 
among middle aged people. 

H 02 There is no significant relationship between spiritual well being and depression among 
middle aged people. 

Ho 3 There is no significant relationship between life satisfaction and depression among 
middle aged people. 

H 04 There will be no significant difference in spiritual well being of middle aged people as 
far as their gender is concerned. 

Hos There will be no significant difference in life satisfaction of middle aged people as far 
as their gender is concerned. 

Hofi There will be no significant difference in depression of middle aged people as far as 
their gender is concerned. 



Sample 

The study was conducted on a sample of 100 middle aged people 



Demographic Variables 




Number (N) 


Total 


Age 


46- 65 years 


100 


100 


Gender 


Male 


73 


100 


Female 


27 



Description Of Tools: 

1) Spiritual well being Scale: The Spiritual wellbeing Scale (SWB) was used to gather data for 
the present study developed by Raymond, Paloutzian and Ellison (1982). The spiritual wellbeing 
scale (SWB) consist of 20 items, individually measured on a 6 - point likert scale, ranging from 
‘strongly agree’ to ‘strongly disagree’. 

The spiritual wellbeing scale (SWB) includes following two subscales. 

A. Religious Wellbeing (RWB) 10 questions 

B. Existential Wellbeing (EWB) 10 questions 

2) Life Satisfaction Scale: For measuring the life satisfaction of the subjects, Life Satisfaction 
Scale (L - S Scale) was used. The scale is developed by Singh and Joseph (1996). The scale 
consists of 35 items, individually rated on the five point scale- Always, Often, Sometimes, 
Seldom and Never. Its reliability and validity is adequate. 
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3) Becks Depression Inventory (2 nd edition): The Scale (BDI- II) was developed by Beck, 
Steer and Brown (1996). It is a 21- item self report instrument for measuring the severity of 
depression. The BDI - II is scored by summing the ratings for 21 items, and each item is rated on 
a 4 -point scale ranging from 0 to 3. 

Statistical Analysis: 

In proposed study central tendencies, (mean, standard deviation), Pearson’s correlation 
coefficient and T-test were used. 



RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION: 



Table 1 Showing percentage of spiritual wellbeing and life satisfaction among middle aged 
people across various levels 



Levels 


Spiritual Wellbeing 


Life Satisfaction 


N 


%age 


N 


%age 


Low 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Average 


79 


79% 


43 


43% 


High 


21 


21% 


57 


57% 


The above table 1 shows that out of total sample C 


)% fall at low level of spiritual wellbeing, 79% 



fall on Average level, and 21% fall at high level of spiritual wellbeing. In terms of life 
satisfaction, of the total sample population 0% fall at low level of life satisfaction, 43% fall at 
average level and 57% fall at high level of life satisfaction. 



Table 2 Showing percentage of life satisfaction among middle aged people across various 
levels 



Levels 


Life Satisfaction 


N 


%age 


Low 


0 


0% 


Average 


43 


43% 


High 


57 


57% 


The above table 2 shows that out of the total sample ( 


)% fall at low level of life satisfaction, 43% 



fall at average level and 57% fall at high level of life satisfaction. 



Table 3 Showing percentage of depression among middle aged people across various levels 



Levels 


Depression 


N 


%age 


Minimal 


68 


68% 


Mild 


16 


16% 


Moderate 


10 


10% 


Severe 


6 


6% 
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The above table 3 reveals that out of the total sample 68 % fall in the minimal level of depression, 
16% fall in the mild level of depression, 10 % fall in the moderate level of depression and the 
remaining 6 % of the sample fall in the severe level of depression. 



Table 4 Showing Correlation between Spiritual wellbeing and Life satisfaction among middle 
aged people (N- 100) 



Variable 


Life Satisfaction 


Spiritual wellbeing 


r = - 0.24* 



*.P < 0.05 level of significance 



The above table 4 shows the correlation coefficient between spiritual wellbeing and life 
satisfaction, that is 0.24. The correlation is positive and is significant at 0.05 level of 
significance. Hence our Hypothesis H 0 i is rejected 



Table 5 Showing Correlation between Spiritual wellbeing, Life satisfaction and Depression 
among middle aged people (N=100) 



Variable 


Depression 


Spiritual wellbeing 


r = - 0.28* 


Life Satisfaction 


r = - 0.52* 



*.P < 0.05 level of significance 



The above table 5 indicates a negative correlation (- 0.52) between spiritual wellbeing and life 
satisfaction and depression, which is significant at 0.05 level of significance. Hence our 
hypotheses, H 02 and H 03 are rejected. 



Table 6 Showing Comparison of Mean Scores of Spiritual wellbeing as for as gender of 
middle aged people is concerned 



Variable 


Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


Df 


t-value 


Spiritual 

Wellbeing 


Male 


73 


89.45 


10.40 


98 


0.92 ns 


Female 


27 


89.74 


14.44 



*P < 0.05 level of significance 



Table 6 shows that, there is insignificant difference in Spiritual Wellbeing as far as gender of 
middle aged people is concerned. . Thus our null hypothesis H 04 is accepted. 
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Table 7 Showing Comparison of Mean Scores of Life Satisfaction as for as gender of middle 
aged people is concerned 



Variable 


Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


df 


t-value 


Life 

Satisfaction 


Male 


73 


138.19 


18.49 


98 


0.24 n * 


Female 


27 


133.52 


17.18 



NS = Not Significant 



Table 7 shows that, there is no significant difference on life satisfaction as far as gender, 
education and income of middle aged people is concerned. Thus our null hypothesis H 05 is 
accepted. 



Table 8 Showing Comparison of Mean Scores of Depression as for as gender, education, age 
and income of middle aged people is concerned 



Variable 


Group 


N 


Mean 


SD 


df 


t-value 


Depression 


Male 


73 


10.49 


8.14 


98 


0.09 n * 


Female 


27 


14 


9.17 



NS = Not Significant 



Table 8 shows that, there is no significant difference on life satisfaction as far as gender, 
education, income and age of middle aged people is concerned. Thus our null hypothesis H 0 6 is 
accepted. 



DISCUSSION 



The present research endeavor was aimed to assess and to study the relationship between 
spiritual wellbeing, life satisfaction and depression among middle aged people. The study 
revealed that, 79% of the subjects fall in Average level, and 21% are in high level of spiritual 
well being, while as no subject fall in low level of spiritual well being. 

Regarding life satisfaction it was found that, out of 100 middle aged people no one fall in low 
level of life satisfaction scale, 43% showed average level and 57% showed high level of life 
satisfaction. 

Further, with respect to depression, it was found that out of 100 middle aged people 68 % of 
people showed minimal level of depression, 16% of people showed mild level of depression, 
10 % showed moderate level of depression & 6 % of people showed severe level of depression. 

In addition, we also came to know that: 

• The correlation of spiritual well being and depression among middle aged people was 
found to be significantly negative. This finding is consistent with the study conducted by 
Callen, et al. (2003). 

• Significant negative correlation of life satisfaction with depression was found among 
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middle aged people. This finding is consistent with the study conducted by Koivumaa, et 

al. (2012). 

• Significant positive correlation of spiritual well being with life satisfaction was found 
among middle aged people. This finding is consistent with the study conducted by Esa, et 
al. (2010). 

• Our results also revealed that there was insignificant difference in spiritual wellbeing, life 
satisfaction and depression among middle aged people as far their gender is concerned. 
This finding contradicts most of the studies which indicated that females tend to score 
higher on depression than males (Kessler, et al., 1994). A study that was conducted in 
Kashmir also revealed higher prevalence of depression among females (64.21%) than in 
males (68.64%) (Amin and Khan, 2009). 
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ABSTRACT 



The present paper describes excellence as one of the major concerns in varied domains because it 
seems to be one of the most effective ways to ensure optimal human functioning. The society in 
which one grows up determines to a large extent that how we perceive excellence and the goal of 
getting the best out of our life. Excellence as a concept has seldom been the subject of academic 
scrutiny. The purpose of this paper is to consider excellence as a multifactorial entity in terms of 
its components and research fields. Excellence does not urge us to be at the top in every single 
aspect of life, rather it allows excelling in any particular area of work where we can really make 
a difference. In essence, excellence is the pathway for success at work, at home and in life in 
general. It is all about being the best one can be and maximizing our gifts, talents and abilities to 
perform at our highest potential. Therefore, the promotion of excellence is necessary to 
determine superior performance of individuals in different fields of knowledge and for 
understanding the true meaning of life filled with maturity and integrity. 



Keywords: Excellence, Focus, Happiness 



Throughout our lives, we all strive to get success at work, at home and in life in general. 
Researchers and professionals over the past few decades in educational, occupational and social 
domains have paid growing attention to the concept of excellence. As we move towards 21 st 
century, the spur and growth of human potential in terms of excellence emerges as the foremost 
concern as it seems to be one of the most effective ways to ensure the survival of human beings 
across the globe. 

Conceptualization of Excellence 

The term excellence comes from the Latin word excellentia, which means the quality of being 
excellent. Excellence refers to the excellent as the one at the highest level, and if it is an 
individual, someone who achieves something superior, in a position above what was expected, 
exceeding all expectations, surprising, creating new possibilities in a given field of knowledge. 
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Journey towards Achieving Excellence 



Excellence is all about knowing oneself and one’s strengths, taking pride in oneself and showing 
one ’s talents. 



The Shorter Oxford Dictionary (2002) defined excellence as ‘the possession of good qualities or 
abilities to an eminent or unusual degree’. According to Jerry Flury (2010) excellence is defined 
as, “possession chiefly of good qualities in an unusual degree; surpassing virtue, merit, worth 
and value”. In essence, excellence is the opposite of perfectionism. Perfectionism is losing one’s 
true self in the demands of society and trying to emulate a person who is not you and whom one 
can never become. On the other hand, Excellence is to be at the center of one’s own universe, 
and from that grounded position be able to stand out by making use of one’s unique talents. 

Within the vicinity of psychology, the first generation of research focused on heredity or 
genetics. At the time, Galton (1869/1979) provided scientific status to the study of giftedness, 
publishing the first paper on the subject. Hereditary Genius, which emphasized family aspects 
and the genetic transmission of intellectual and motivational ability. The second generation of 
research draws closer to addressing excellence that is marked by the observation of personality 
and other psychological aspects. Cox (1992) estimated the personality scores of one hundred 
adult individuals considered to be geniuses, confirming that personality traits are complementary 
to intelligence in the description of high performance levels. 

However, research in third generation marked excellence to greater diversity of themes with an 
emphasis on experience and practice. De Groot (1965/1978) was the first to compare the 
performance of expert and beginner chess players, attributing expertise to prior knowledge and 
extensive experience in the field, a concept that was corroborated and further elaborated by 
Simon and Chase (1973) and was later called "deliberate practice" by Ericsson (2005). A stage 
that occurred simultaneously with the latter was initiated by Maslow (1954/1970), who also 
inaugurated the humanist movement in Psychology. Maslow explained that self-actualization 
motivates growth and to reach this stage the previous needs already have to be met. Rogers 
(1961/1982) also took a scientific look at what is beautiful and virtuous in the human being - 
whether it is latent or manifest — based on the unique experience of each. He held that all persons 
are capable of using their latent potential to do what they desire and transform themselves based 
on a tendency to self-fulfillment consistent with their heredity, self and context. 

Recent Theoretical Perspective of Excellence 

In today’s noisy fast-moving world, it’s easy to become distracted, isolated and overwhelmed. 
Yet focus is integral to our excellence, happiness, productivity and relationships. There is a shift 
in interest among psychologists related to the cure of mental diseases to how to make people's 
lives more productive to finally identification and nurturing of talents. 



However, it is with the advent of Positive Psychology movement that led to research on 
concerning excellence of human performance in most varied domains. Not only this, in the last 
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decade, driven by Positive Psychology many studies have been developed seeking to understand 
the functioning of individuals with superior abilities in the most varied segments of human life. 
These studies seek to describe the characteristics of excellence and its foundations, as well as to 
identify the personal and contextual variables of excellence and under what conditions it occurs. 
Seligman and Csikszentmihalyi (2000) in a special issue on ‘Happiness, Excellence, and Optimal 
Human Functioning’, outlined a framework for a new science of Positive Psychology that would 
more deeply investigate topics such as subjective well-being (Diener, 2000), optimism (Peterson, 
2000) and states of excellence (Lubinski & Benbow, 2000). 

Recently, Goleman (2014) proposed that “focus is the hidden driver of excellence”. The three 
areas of focus are (a) inner (self- management), (b) other (empathy for others) and (C) outer 
(awareness of broad patterns and complex systems). Knowing how to focus on our inner 
thoughts and feelings, to be present and empathic with other people and to pay attention to larger 
systems and societal trends are essential components of success today. 



Living a life of excellence takes effort, but at the same time is rewarding and gives you energy so 
that you can keep up your work. 

Elements of Excellence 

According to Orlick (2005), these seven basic elements of excellence allow to excel or become 
the best one can possibly be in one’s chosen pursuit. The first two elements are Commitment and 
Belief. Together they form the hub or heart of human excellence. The five remaining elements of 
excellence are mental skills that channel commitment and belief into a series of positive actions 
that make one’s performance wheel run smoothly and efficiently. These seven elements penned 
down below make up the ‘ Wheel of Excellence’ are closely linked and often operate 
interdependently . 

• Commitment 

Commitment is the first essential ingredient guiding the pursuit of excellence. To excel at 
anything one must have or develop an extremely high level of dedication, self-discipline, 
passion, joy or love for what one is doing. One must ignite something within that drives to excel. 
One must not only commit to the goal of excelling, but must also commit to act on a daily basis 
in ways that lead to excel. It means setting clear personal goals and relentlessly pursuing them. 

• Belief/Seif-Confidence 

Belief is the second essential ingredient in the pursuit of excellence. Excellence is guided 
by belief in one’s potential, goal, meaningfulness of goal, and trust in one’s capacity to reach that 
goal. Where there is unwavering belief in your capacity to carry out a mission and absolute 
connection with your performance, doors are opened to higher levels of excellence. 

• Full Focus 

Focusing is the single most important mental skill associated with performance excellence. 
Focusing refers to the ability to concentrate totally on what one is doing, seeing, reading, 
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hearing, learning, feeling, observing or experiencing while engaged in an activity or 
performance. The successful execution of all mental skills on the Wheel of Excellence is 
dependent upon one’s ability to focus appropriately. 

• Positive Images 

Positive imagery is useful for guiding belief, focus, and performance, and for creating 
good feelings about oneself and one’s capacity. Through positive imagery one can pre- 
experience and re-experience feelings, sensations, skills or actions that are important for the 
successful execution of task. High quality images of high quality performances allow to 
experience following desired courses of action and help to feel ready to perform to one’s highest 
potential. 

• Mental Readiness 

Mental readiness refers to a positive state one carry into learning and performance 
situations. It is dependent upon the other mental skills on the Wheel of Excellence. To have a 
realistic chance of excelling one must become highly proficient at mentally readying oneself to: 
learn essential mental, physical and technical skills, practice essential skills to perfection, and 
effectively perform those skills under competitive conditions. 

• Distraction Control 

Distraction control refers to one’s ability to maintain or regain a positive, effective focus 
when faced with potential distractions, negative input, or setbacks. These distractions may be 
external, arising from environment, or internal, arising from own thinking or expectations. 
Maintaining and regaining a constructive focus is a critical part of performing to one’s capacity 
on a consistent basis, whether distractions occur before, during, between or after events. 

• Constructive Evaluation 

Constructive evaluation includes looking for the good things and targeting areas for 
improvement in oneself, one’s performance, one’s environment and one’s experiences. One can 
draw inspiration, confidence and joy from reflecting on positive experiences and personal 
highlights. 

Excellence and its Research Fields 

In an attempt to organize studies addressing excellence, Araujo, Cruz & Almeida (2007) 
highlighted three fields of research in excellence: 



The first approach emphasizes on superior abilities, which associates excellence with talent and 
above average skills. It is known that excellence expresses a high level of intelligence, a more 
rapid or early development of brain functions, and is influenced by genetic, psychological, 
social, cultural and educational factors (Gagne, 2004, 2007). 

Second approach concerns with expertise, to evaluate high performance in certain domains. 
Expertise in excellence is the result of the investment individuals make in fields concerning 
which they have knowledge and feel very competent, and the result of the ability to transform 
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weaknesses in other domains (different from the domain in which they are expert) in aspects that 
are irrelevant to their performance. 

The third approach focuses on wisdom as a concept that involves maturity, intelligence, and 
creativity; an exceptional level of human functioning that is related to excellence; a state of spirit 
and behavior balanced by intellectual, affective, and motivational aspects. 

Strategies to achieve Excellence 

Shmerling (2013) propounded the following ways to achieve excellence and are given below: 

• Pursue professional and personal development 

Work to learn the knowledge and skills. This is an ongoing lifelong process. One will 
constantly be developing and growing, and be open to new ideas and possibilities. It refines 
thinking process, and enables ‘higher’ level thinking and analysis. Personal development enables 
to be the best person one can be with traits that will assist to move forward. It develops one’s 
attributes and instil self discipline. 

• Have a mentor or coach 

A mentor or coach has experience and wisdom to see a broad perspective and see things 
that we may not be able to see. The role of a mentor or coach is to guide to achieve excellence 
and success. 

• Believe in yourself 

Self-belief is paramount to success. One need to first believe in oneself to reach one’s 
goal. Also, one need to have self-confidence for others to believe in you. At times, we all lack 
confidence. Work on self talk and confidence to get back on track. Confidence grows as we 
begin to see results, and over time. 

• Have a plan 

Every goal needs a plan to make it come to life, otherwise it's a dream. Plan is the roadmap 
- strategy to get to where one want to go. 

• Be creative on how to achieve your goal 

Think creatively and laterally - outside the square. Open yourself to possibilities to try 
something new. The old tried way of achieving will only give you average success. Open 
yourself to new possibilities and the creativity will flow. This is fundamental to your success. 

• Work hard and manage your time strategically 

Don't just work hard, also work smart on the right things. Break your tasks into a manageable 
size so it's easier to tackle. These tasks form part of a whole. Eventually, you'll achieve your 
goal. Employing such strategies is the only way to achieve results. 

• Be adaptable 

Adaptability is one of the essential pillars of excellence. As you may already know, change is 
inevitable - You can either cower in the face of change, leam to deal with it or even turn it into 
your favor. Be ready for change at all times and develop a friendly relationship with change. 
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• Never give up 

Don’t ever give up. Remember that defeat never occurs unless you accept it as defeat. If a certain 
problem is too big for you to handle, break it down into smaller pieces so it’s easier for you to 
tackle them. As long as you keep trying, you will eventually achieve your goal. 

• Enjoy what you are doing and find your passion 

By focusing on what you enjoy doing, and the things that come easy to you, you'll become the 
best 'you' possible. 



CONCLUSION 



It is worthy to mention here that positive psychology has led to research new topics, instigated 
new approaches, and stimulated new ways of thinking about existing constructs. Further, an 
intriguing fact of the present paper posits that, it is our positive thinking which paves way 
towards excellence. It forms the basis of a set of personal development techniques known as 
‘Neuro Linguistic Programming’ which provides both an art and science of how individuals top 
or excel in different fields of life. Therefore, it can also be said as ‘the new science of personal 
achievement’, ‘the psychology of achievement’ and ‘the psychology of excellence’. 
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ABSTRACT 



The literary interest is to be measured and an inventory is prepared for that. In the present 
inventory students point out whether they like the activity, like it strongly, dislike or strongly 
dislike. To construct and standardize literary interest inventory for higher secondary school 
students. To investigate the significant difference in the literary interest of the students between 
the sub-groups on gender, area, stream, type of school, standard and components of interest 
inventory. 3119 higher secondary school students is population. Hence survey method was 
suitable for the present study. The steps of the construction of the inventory are as follows. Items 
having t- value more than 1.96 and r-value more than 0.20 were selected. Thus, out of the 100 
items, 80 items were selected in the final form of the inventory. The reliability of the inventory 
was established via test-retest method and split-half method. For establishing criterion validity 
The Teacher Criterion scale that depict various literary activities that can be carried out in higher 
secondary schools. The null hypotheses were tested using t-test and f-test. 

Significant difference is observed in the literary interest of the students with reference to gender. 
Girls are more inclined towards the literary interest than the boys. Rural students show more 
interest in literature than the urban students. Students of arts stream show more interest in 
literature than the students of commerce students and students of science stream show more 
interest in literature than the students of both streams. Significant difference is students with 
reference to type of school. Students of grant-in-aid schools show more interest in literature than 
the students of non-grant-in aid schools. 



Keywords: Construction, Standardization, Literary Interest Inventory, High school students 



Literature is a way to creative expression of human being. We have experienced best creations 
of human beings through the medium of literature. Language is the greatest medium of 
expression for human being. In present education system, ever since the beginning of learning, 
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students are imparted language teaching. It is a matter of thinking whether this language 
instruction can develop any literary interest among the students or not. 

Language is an important stage in the human life. Language is the greatest medium of 
communication. Language has given human being a distinct identity which is different from 
other animals. A person can have the best way to express his thoughts with the help of language. 
Mother tongue of a person is the best language to express thoughts and for the process of 
thinking. 

Gujarati is the mother tongue of the people of Gujarat. Writers from Narsinh Mehta to Niranjan 
Bhagat have enriched Gujarati language with their creations. We, in schools, help the students 
enjoy literature through the medium of language. Education will be useful only when the 
students will utilize whatever he has leamt. 

In the present research, an attempt has been made to investigate the literary interest of the higher 
secondary school students. Gradually, various forms of literature and best literary pieces are 
taught to students. In this process of education, the present study will be useful to know to what 
an extent we have been able to develop literary interest among the students. 

Standardization of the inventory is the main aspect of the present research. This inventory will be 
useful to future investigators to know about the interest of the other students. The investigator 
hopes that the present research will be useful to open a new direction for researches in an 
interesting subject like literature. 

Interest gives birth to creativity. There have been many researches on creativity, but there are 
very rare researches on literary interest. Many inventories have been prepared to measure 
occupational interests. But sufficient attempts have not been made for measuring literary interest. 
The central idea of the present research is to investigate whether the literary forms and literary 
pieces have developed literary interest among the students or not. 

With considerable efforts of school education, how much have we been able to cultivate literary 
interest among the future generations? The investigator tried to find an answer to this question 
and decided to standardize literary interest inventory for the higher secondary school students. 

Concept of literary interest 

An attempt has been made to know the literary interest of the higher secondary school students. 
We impart language education to children since the beginning of their learning. Gradually they 
are taught master pieces of literature through the medium of language. The present study will be 
useful to know to what extent we have been able to develop literary interest among students. 

The investigator has decided to standardize inventory so the inventory will be useful to know the 
literary interest of the other students of the state. The present study will be useful to develop new 
researches in an interesting subject like literature. 
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Interest gives birth to creativity. There have been many studies on creativity. But studies on 
literary interest are rare. Many inventories have been prepared on occupation interest. The 
central idea behind the study is to know whether the teaching of literary forms and literary pieces 
develop any literary interest among the students or not. 



IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 



Literature is closely related with human life. Students come in contact with literature at school 
level through the medium of language. There have been many attempts in India as well as abroad 
to measure the interest. Literature is taken as one component in those studies. There have not 
been sufficient efforts to measure literary interest of the students independently. Hence, this 
effort to measure the literary interest of the students with reference to Gujarati literature becomes 
very important. 

The past researches did not include components like forms of literature, expression and 
expression of emotions. In the present study, the investigator has included all these components 
and tried to measure the literary interest of the students. 



OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 



No work can be accomplished without objectives. For success of any work objectives must be 
decided, objective is the soul of the study on the path of which the investigator walks and solves 
the problem. The objectives of the present study are as under. 

1. To construct literary interest inventory for higher secondary school students. 

2. To standardize literary interest inventory for higher secondary school students. 

3. To investigate the significant difference in the literary interest of the students between the 
sub-groups on gender, area, stream, type of school and standard. 

4. To investigate significant difference in the components of interest inventory among the 
higher secondary students. 

Hypotheses 

Hypotheses are guiding thought or possibilities which are assumed for the solution of problem. It 
suggests to find out the reasons and for remedy and to note down observations and to interpret 
information. Hypotheses are steps for study. Investigator moves ahead in research work on the 
bases of Hypotheses. Hypotheses of the present study are as follows. 

1. There will not be significant difference in the mean scores of the Literary Interest 
Inventory of higher secondary school students with reference to gender. 

2. There will not be significant difference in the mean scores of the Literary Interest 
Inventory of Higher secondary school students with reference to area. 

3. There will not be significant difference in the mean scores of the Literary Interest 
Inventory of higher secondary school students with reference to stream. 
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4. There will not be significant difference in the mean scores of the Literary Interest 
Inventory of Higher secondary school students with reference to type of school. 

5. There will not be significant difference in the mean scores of Literary Interest 
Inventory of higher secondary school students with reference to standard. 

6. There will not be significant difference in the mean scores of the literary components 
of Literary Interest Inventory of the higher secondary school students. 

Delimitations of the Study 

The Delimitations of the study is as follows. 

• The present study is restricted to Gujarati medium school run by secondary Education 
Board of Gujarati state. 

• Only selected components of Gujarati Literature are taken to measure Literary interest of 
the students. 

• Interest related to language is not measured in the present study 

• In the present study, self - made Literary. Interest Inventory is used. So the limitation of 
the tool becomes the limitation of the study. The literary interest is measured based on 
likes and dislikes in the activities. The participation of the students in activities is not 
taken. The sample is selected via stratified random sampling. The limitation of the 
technique of the sample selection becomes the limitation of the study. 

Operational Definitions of Key Terms 
Literary Interest 

‘Literary Interest is not the word of everyday use. The form is made of two words which are 
defined as follows. 

Literature 

According to Sarth Gujarati Jordani kosh ‘Literary means related to literature. 

According to Bhagvadgvadgomandal (1955) Literature means - imaginative writing in poetry, 
drama entertaining writing through which pleasure, enthusiasm and preaching emerge. One 
meaning of ‘literature’ is more comprehensive. In addition to imaginative writing, when history, 
economics, philosophy, etc. classical literature merge with it, then it becomes successful writing. 
Literature binds man with all emotions. Literature is a temple of Godliness of human being. 
Collection of words is the body of literature. The purity of words, their proper use, harmony of 
its creation and the clarity of meaning make the beautiful body of literature. Purity of language, 
purity of words and purity of meaning are essential. 

Literature is the art of written works. 

Literally translated, the word means “Acquaintance with letters” 

http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/literary 
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Having to do with the process of creating and writing a document of part thereof 

-http://org.christiancourses.com/mod/glossary/wiew.php 



Interest: 

According to K. G. Desai (Zero) ” Interests are activities which a person has shown as a 
response to questions asked in an inventory. There is a list of activities in Interest Inventories, a 
person shows that he likes to participate in those activities sometimes, frequently or most often 
or he says that he does likes very much ” 

According to sarth Jodanikosh. Interest means liking, affection. 

In the present study literary interest means interest of the students related to literature. Interest in 
writing, reading, listening, narration, comprehension expression of emotions and interest in prose 
poetry form is to be found out. The students have shown their likes and dislikes in the literary 
activities of the literary Interest Inventory. 

Inventory: 

Inventory means related to research in Inventory it is asked whether a person likes or dislikes 
activity or how much he likes or dislikes the activity. 

“Responses of a person in an inventory cannot be proved right or wrong, but the responses are 
to be accepted and point towards the activities of inner- self not regarding the activities being 
right or wrong Desai (2000) 

In the present research literary interest is to be measured and an inventory is prepared for that. 
In the present inventory students point out whether they like the activity, like it strongly, dislike 
or strongly dislike. 

Construction: 

To make, to create, to construct, to make according to norms, In the present study the word 
‘Construction’ is used to refer to the construction of literary interest inventory for students. 

Standardization: 

Standardization of literary interest inventory is done based on the validity and reliability of the 
inventory. Standardization is the process of making an inventory standardized. 

Variables of the Study 

To identify and define the variables under the study is an important stage in the research process. 
For this, it is necessary to understand the variables, their types and their level. The variables 
under the present study are as under. 
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No. 


Type if Variable 


Variable 


Level of Variable 


1 


Dependent 


Scores on literary interest 
inventory 




2 


Independent 


1. Gender 


1. Boys 2. Girls 






2. Area 


1. Rural 2. Urban 






3. Stream 


1. Sci. 2. Com.3.Arts 






4. Type of School 


1. Grant-in-aid 

2. Non-grant-in-aid 






5. Standard 


1. XI 2. XII 



Research Design 

Research Field, Type and Method: 

The present study is considered with the construction and standardization of the literary interest 
inventory. So, the field of the present study is psychological testing. Considering the aim and 
applicability, it falls in the category of inventories of the psychological tests. 

The main focus of the present study is to investigate the literary interest of the higher secondary 
school students of Gujarat state. The aim of the study is not to lead towards any principle or rule 
but to acquire information about some applied data. Hence, the present study is a quantitative 
and applied type of study. 

Higher secondary school students are included in the present study. The sample consists of the 
groups of higher secondary school students. The results will be applied to all the students of 
higher secondary schools of Gujarat state. Hence, the present study is of survey type. 

Population and Sample 

Students studying in the year 2010-11 in the higher secondary schools run by Gujarat Secondary 
Education Board become the population of the present study. 

Students studying in the higher secondary schools of Gujarat state have been selected as the 
sample for the present study. The state of Gujarat was divided in five zones. Two districts were 
selected randomly from each zone. Two talukas were selected randomly from each district. 
School of Arts, Com. and Science stream were selected randomly from the list of rural and urban 
area. Again from each school one class of standard XI and one class of standard XII was selected 
randomly. All the students of the selected class were taken as sample. 

Thus, the sample was selected via multi-stage technique. Sample consisted of total 3119 
students. Looking at the various variables under the study, girls were 1670 whereas boys were 
1449. Students of rural and urban area were 1617 and 1502 respectively. Students of Science, 
Com. and Arts were 542, 1078 and 1499 respectively. Students of Grant-in-aid and Non-grant- 
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in-aid were 2427 and 692 respectively. Students of standard XI and XII were 1975 and 1144 
respectively. 

Research Tool 

Construction of Literary Interest Inventory: 

The main aim of the present study was to construct the literary interest inventory. The 
investigator has taken all care for the construction of the inventory. The steps of the construction 
of the inventory are as follows. 

Pre-piloting: 

A primary form of the inventory was prepared for pre-piloting which had 143 items of 10 
different components. This inventory was administered on 66 students. 

Proper instructions were given to students. One example was also demonstrated to explain them 
how to fill in the answer-sheet. After collecting the answer-sheets from the students the 
responses were scored. The problems of the students were considered and necessary changes 
were made. 

Piloting: 

For pilot study rural and urban schools were selected. Total 400 students of std. XI and XII were 
selected and the inventory was administered. 

The responses of the students were given scores 5,4, 3, 2 and 1 for their responses a,b,c,d and e 
respectively. All the responses of the students were scored. The answer-sheets were arranged in 
the descending order. Then r and t-value were calculated according to 216 answer- sheets of the 
upper and lower group consisting 27% each. 

Final Form of the Literary Interest Inventory: 

Items having t- value more than 1.96 and r-value more than 0.20 were selected. Thus, out of the 
100 items, 80 items were selected in the final form of the inventory. Thus, the final form of the 
literary Interest Inventory was prepared. 

Reliability of the Literary Interest inventory: 

The reliability of the inventory was established via test-retest method and split-half method. 120 
students were selected for test-retest method. After one month, the test was re administered on 
them. The correlation r was found 0.87 which is positive. 

For establishing split-half reliability, the inventory was administered on a group of 150 students. 
Scores of 40 odd numbered items and 40 even numbered items were obtained. The correlation r 
was found 0.96 which is positive. 
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Validity of the Literary Interest Inventory: 

The validity was obtained via face validity, factorial validity and concurrent validity. For face 
validity, experts of literature and education as well as language teachers of higher secondary 
schools were consulted and their suggestions were obtained. Necessary changes were made 
according to their suggestions. 21 such experts were consulted. When necessary, personal 
meetings were arranged and their guidance was sought. Thus, the changes in components and 
items were made according to their suggestions and it shows the face validity of the inventory. 

For establishing criterion validity correlation was established with the items of literary sections 
of professional interest inventories of J.H. shah and Surekhaben Amin. 48 items of the literary 
interest section 12 of the inventory of J.H. Shah were used for establishing validity. The r was 
found 0.85 which is positives 

The Teacher Criterion scale was made having 20 statements that depict various literary activities 
that can be carried out in higher secondary schools. The language teacher has given responses 
according to the involvement of the students in the literary activities. The scores of the inventory 
and the scores given by the teacher were compared and the r was found 0.90 which is positive. 

Collection and Analysis of the Data: 

Co-ordination between the research problem and the objectives of the research gives a proper 
direction to the research process. Framing of objectives is necessary for clear explanation of the 
research problem. The framing and testing of hypotheses can be possible through the medium of 
testing the objectives. The research problem can be understood, explained and elaborated 
through testing the objectives of the study. The objectives of the present study are as follows. 

1. To construct a Literary Interest Inventory for the higher secondary school students. 

For this aim, literary interest inventory was constructed after deciding 10 
components of the interest inventory. 

2. To standardize the literary interest inventory for the higher secondary school students. 

First, pre-piloting and piloting was carried out. Then reliability was tested through 
the test-retest method and split-half method. The results were positive. For testing 
validity, face validity, factorial validity and concurrent validity were tested. The 
results were positive. Norms were also established. 

3. To investigate the difference in the literary interest among the students between the 
subgroups based on area, sex, type school, standard and stream. 

The investigator carried out t-test on the scores of the students with reference to 
different variables. 

4. To investigate the difference between the students in the components of literary interest 
inventory. 

The investigator carried out t-test of the scores of the students with reference to 
the components of the inventory and fulfilled this objective. 
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Testing of Hypotheses: 



No 


Hypothesis 


t/f 

value 


Level of 

Significance 


Rejected/ 
Not rejected 


1 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the literary interest inventory of the 
students with reference to gender. 


2.90 


0.01 


Rejected 


2 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the literary interest inventory of the 
students with reference to area. 


2.81 


0.01 


Rejected 


3 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the literary interest inventory of the 
students with reference to stream. 


69.75 


0.01 


Rejected 


4 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the literary interest inventory of the 
students with reference to type of school. 


4,88 


0.01 


Rejected 


5 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the literary interest inventory of the 
students with reference to standard 


2.90 


0.01 


Rejected 


6 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in writing 
of the literary interest inventory of the students 
with reference to gender. 


6.57 


0.01 


Rejected 


7 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of component interest in writing of 
the literary interest inventory of the students with 
reference to area. 


1.10 


N.S. 


Rejected 


8 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in writing 
of the literary interest inventory of the students 
with reference to stream. 


41.20 


0.01 


Rejected 


9 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in writing 
of the literary interest inventory of the students 
with reference to type of school. 


2.32 


0.05 


Rejected 


10 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in writing 
of the literary interest inventory of the students 
with reference to Standard 


2.77 


0.01 


Rejected 
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11 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the reading interest of the literary 
interest inventory of the students with reference to 
gender. 


6.43 


0.01 


Rejected 


12 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component reading interest of 
the literary interest inventory of the students with 
reference to area. 


2.40 


0.05 


Rejected 


13 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component reading interest of 
the literary interest inventory of the students with 
reference to stream 


65.28 


0.01 


Rejected 


14 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component reading interest of 
the literary interest inventory of the students with 
reference to type of school 


3.73 


0.01 


Rejected 


15 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component reading interest of 
the literary interest inventory of the students with 
reference to standard 


1.70 


N.S. 


Not Rejected 


16 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in narrating 
of the literary interest inventory of the students 
with reference to gender. 


5.72 


0.01 


Rejected 


17 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in narrating 
of the literary interest inventory of the students 
with reference to area. 


1.05 


N.S. 


Not Rejected 


18 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in narrating 
of the literary interest inventory of the students 
with reference to stream. 


7.30 


0.01 


Rejected 


19 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in narrating 
of the literary interest inventory of the students 
with reference to type school. 


3.64 


0.01 


Rejected 


20 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in narrating 
of the literary interest inventory of the students 
with reference to standard. 


0.70 


N.S. 


Not 

Rejected 
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21 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component comprehension of 
the literary interest inventory of the students with 
reference to gender. 


5.51 


0.01 


Rejected 


22 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component comprehension of 
the literary interest inventory of the students with 
reference to area. 


4.36 


0.01 


Rejected 


23 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component comprehension of 
the literary interest inventory of the students with 
reference to stream. 


28.58 


0.01 


Rejected 


24 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component comprehension of 
the literary interest inventory of the students with 
reference to type of school 


2.37 


0.05 


Rejected 


25 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component comprehension of 
the literary interest inventory of the students with 
reference to standard. 


1.05 


N.S. 


Not Rejected 


26 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in audio- 
visual programmes of literature of the literary 
interest inventory of the students with reference to 
gender. 


8.78 


0.01 


Rejected 


27 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in audio- 
visual programmes of literature of the literary 
interest inventory of the students with reference to 
area. 


1.18 


N.S. 


Not 

Rejected 


28 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in audio- 
visual programmes of literature of the literary 
interest inventory of the students with reference to 
stream. 


39.95 


0.01 


Rejected 


29 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in audio- 
visual programmes of literature of the literary 
interest inventory of the students with reference to 
type of school. 


2.74 


0.01 


Rejected 
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30 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in audio- 
visual programmes of literature of the literary 
interest inventory of the students with reference to 
standard. 


2.94 


0.01 


Rejected 


31 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in 
expression of emotions of the literary interest 
inventory of the students with reference to gender. 


4.93 


0.01 


Rejected 


32 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in 
expression of emotions of the literary interest 
inventory of the students with reference to area. 


4.07 


0.01 


Rejected 


33 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in 
expression of emotions of the literary interest 
inventory of the students with reference to stream. 


23.88 


0.01 


Rejected 


34 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in 
expression of emotions of the literary interest 
inventory of the students with reference to type of 
school. 


2.28 


0.05 


Rejected 


35 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in 
expression of emotions of the literary interest 
inventory of the students with reference to 
standard. 


0.77 


N.S. 


Not 

Rejected 


36 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in poetic 
forms of literature of the literary interest inventory 
of the students with reference to gender. 


9.97 


0.01 


Rejected 


37 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in poetic 
forms of the literary interest inventory of the 
students with reference to area. 


4.14 


0.01 


Rejected 


38 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in poetic 
forms of the literary interest inventory of the 
students with reference to stream. 


73.19 


0.01 


Rejected 
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39 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest poetic 
forms of the literary interest inventory of the 
students with reference to type of school. 


2.44 


0.05 


Rejected 


40 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in poetic 
forms of the literary interest inventory of the 
students with reference to standard. 


3.98 


0.01 


Rejected 


41 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in prose 
forms of literature of the literary interest inventory 
of the students with reference to gender. 


9.20 


0.01 


Rejected 


42 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in the prose 
forms of literature of the literary interest inventory 
of the students with reference to area. 


1.83 


N.S. 


Not 

Rejected 


43 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in prose 
forms of literature of the literary interest inventory 
of the students with reference to stream. 


75.17 


0.01 


Rejected 


44 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in prose 
forms of literature of emotions of the literary 
interest inventory of the students with reference to 
type of school. 


1.97 


0.05 


Rejected 


45 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in prose 
forms of literature of emotions of the literary 
interest inventory of the students with reference to 
standard. 


4.29 


0.01 


Rejected 


46 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in 
collection of literary documents of the literary 
interest inventory of the students with reference to 
gender. 


8.41 


0.01 


Rejected 


47 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in 
collection of literary documents of the literary 
interest inventory of the students with reference to 
area. 


3.13 


0.01 


Rejected 
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48 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in 
collection of literary documents of the literary 
interest inventory of the students with reference to 
stream. 


37.19 


0.01 


Rejected 


49 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in 
collection of literary documents of the literary 
interest inventory of the students with reference to 
type of school. 


5.57 


0.01 


Rejected 


50 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in 
collection of literary documents of the literary 
interest inventory of the students with reference to 
standard. 


3.63 


0.01 


Rejected 


51 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in forms of 
literature of the literary interest inventory of the 
students with reference to gender. 


5.96 


0.01 


Rejected 


52 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in forms of 
literature of the literary interest inventory of the 
students with reference to area. 


4.04 


0.01 


Rejected 


53 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in forms of 
literature of the literary interest inventory of the 
students with reference to stream. 


53.15 


0.01 


Rejected 


54 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in forms of 
literature of the literary interest inventory of the 
students with reference to type of school. 


3.90 


0.01 


Rejected 


55 


There will not be any significant difference in the 
mean scores of the component interest in forms of 
literature of the literary interest inventory of the 
students with reference to standard. 


2.36 


0.05 


Rejected 
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Norms of the Literary Interest Inventory: 

Norms: 

Significant difference was observed in the mean scores of the literary interest inventory of the 
higher secondary school students of Gujarat state with reference to sex, area, stream,, type of 
school and standard. So, the raw scores were converted in to the standard scores. Percentile rank, 
standard scores and stanine scores of the scores between 150 to 400 were found. In the sample 
selected for the norms, there were 1670 girls, 1449 boys, rural and urban students were 1617 and 
1502 respectively, students of science, commerce and arts stream were 542, 1078 and 1499 
respectively, students of grant-in-aid and non grant-in -aid were 2427 and 692 respectively, 
students of std. XI and XII were 1975 and 1144 respectively. Total number of students in the 
sample was 3119. 



MAJOR FINDINGS 



1. Findings on the literary interest inventory of the entire sample of the higher secondary school 
students. 

Significant difference is observed in the literary interest of the students with reference to gender. 
Girls are more inclined towards the literary interest than the boys. 

Significant difference is observed in the literary interest of the students with reference to area. 
Rural students show more interest in literature than the urban students. 

Significant difference is observed in the literary interest of the students with reference to stream. 
Students of science stream show more interest in literature than the students of commerce 
students and students of arts stream show more interest in literature than the students of both 
streams. 

Significant difference is observed in the literary interest of the students with reference to type of 
school. Students of grant-in-aid schools show more interest in literature than the students of non- 
grant-in aid schools. 

Significant difference is observed in the literary interest of the students with reference to 
standard. Students of standard XI show more interest in literature than the students of standard 
XII. 

2. Findings on the interest in writing of the higher secondary school students. 

Significant difference is observed in the interest in writing with reference to various variables. 
With reference to gender the girl students, with reference to area the rural students, with 
reference to stream the arts students, with reference to type of school the grant-in-aid students 
and with reference to standard the student of standard XI show more interest in the writing 
component. 

3. Findings on the interest in reading of the higher secondary school students. 
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Significant difference is observed in the interest in reading with reference to various variables. 
With reference to gender the girl students, with reference to area the urban students, with 
reference to stream the arts students, with reference to type of school the grant-in-aid students 
and with reference to standard the students of standard XII show more interest in the writing 
component. 

4. Findings on the interest in narrating of the higher secondary school students. 

Significant difference is observed in the interest in narrating with reference to various variables. 
With reference to gender the girl students, with reference to area the rural students, with 
reference to stream the arts students, with reference to type of school the grant-in-aid students. 

No significant effect of standard is observed on the interest in narrating of the students. 

5. Findings on the interest in comprehension of the higher secondary school students. 

Significant difference is observed in the interest in comprehension with reference to various 
variables. With reference to gender the girl students, with reference to area the rural students, 
with reference to stream the arts students, with reference to type of school the grant-in-aid 
students and with reference to standard the student of standard XI show more interest in 
comprehension component. 

6. Findings on the interest of the higher secondary schools in audio-visual programmes of 
literature 

Significant difference is observed in the interest in audio-visual programmes of literature with 
reference to various variables. With reference to gender the girl students, with reference to area 
the urban students, with reference to stream the arts students, with reference to type of school the 
grant-in-aid students and with reference to standard the student of standard XI show more 
interest in audio-visual programmes of literature. 

7. Findings on the interest of the higher secondary schools in expression of emotions. 

Significant difference is observed in the interest in audio-visual programmes of literature with 
reference to various variables. With reference to gender the girl students, with reference to area 
the rural students, with reference to stream the arts students, with reference to type of school the 
grant-in-aid students show more interest in the expression of emotions. 

No significant effect of standard is observed on the interest in expression of emotions. 

8. Findings on the interest of the higher secondary schools in the poetic forms of literature. 
Significant difference is observed in the interest in audio-visual programmes of literature with 
reference to various variables. With reference to gender the girl students, with reference to area 
the rural students, with reference to stream the arts students, with reference to type of school the 
grant-in-aid students and with reference to standard the students of standard XI show more 
interest in the poetic form of the literature. 
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9. Findings on the interest of the higher secondary schools in the prose forms of literature. 
Significant difference is observed in the interest in the prose forms of literature with reference to 
various variables. With reference to gender the girl students, with reference to area the rural 
students, with reference to stream the arts students, with reference to type of school the grant-in- 
aid students and with reference to standard the students of standard XI show more interest in the 
prose forms of the literature. 

10. Findings on the interest of the higher secondary schools in the collection of literary 
Documents 

Significant difference is observed in the interest in the collection of literary documents with 
reference to various variables. With reference to gender the girl students, with reference to area 
the rural students, with reference to stream the arts students, with reference to type of school the 
grant-in-aid students and with reference to standard the students of standard XI show more 
interest in the collection of literary documents. 

11. Findings on the interest of the higher secondary schools in the types of literature 
Significant difference is observed in the interest in the types of literature with reference to 
various variables. With reference to gender the girl students, with reference to area the rural 
students, with reference to stream the arts students, with reference to type of school the grant-in- 
aid students and with reference to standard the students of standard XI show more interest in the 
types of literature. 

Application of the literary Interest Inventory: 

Recently the thinkers and educational and literary institutes have been worrying about the 
existence of the regional languages. This inventory will be useful to Guajarati Sahitya Parishad, 
Guajarati Sahitya Academy, various regional literary organizations to plan and implement 
various programmes for the development of literary interest among future generations. 

Results will be also useful to parents also to decide about the development of their children. 

With the use of this inventory, educationists, thinkers of literature will be able to plan 
programmes as and when necessary and bring awareness among people and guide them. 



EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 



The main aim of the present study was to construct and standardize the literary interest inventory 
for the higher secondary school students. The investigator selected ten components of literary 
interest and mad a first draft of the inventory. The investigator administered it on a small sample 
and made necessary changes in the inventory and prepared primary form of inventory. After 
piloting and item analysis, the final form of the inventory was prepared. Before giving it the final 
form the reliability and validity of the inventory was tested. Reliability was found very high. 
Validity was found via three methods and the validity scores were found high which indicate the 
stability and standardization of the inventory. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 



The present study was a humble effort in the direction of measuring the literary interest of the 
higher secondary school students. More studies can be carried out in this direction which is as 
follows. 

1. Construction and try out of the programme for the development of literary interest 
among the students. 

2. Study of literary interest of the students with reference to certain variables. 

3. Study of literary creativity and personality 

4. Case study of literary creative persons 

5. Study of achievement of the students and instructional medias 

6. Study of the reflective thinking of the students and the instructional medias 

7. Study of the literary interest and occupational choice of the students 

8. Study of the literary interest of the students and the values 

9. Study of the effectiveness of the audio-visual programmes in the teaching of mother 
tongue 

10. Study of the literary interest and their medias 
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ABSTRACT 



This research paper is an attempt to study the level of anxiety, stress and depression among flood 
affected people in Kashmir valley. This study is based on sample of 100 subjects divided into 
two equal groups (male and female) selected through sample random sampling. The level of 
anxiety, stress and depression were measured by anxiety, depression and stress scale (ADSS- 
BSPSA) developed by Pallavi Bhatnagar et al., Department of Psychology Lucknow University. 
Mean, S.D, SED and t-test were applied for data analysis. The results reveal that the significant 
difference was found between the male and female subjects in respect to anxiety, stress and 
depression scores. Significant difference was found at 0.05 and 0.01 levels respectively. 



Keywords: Anxiety, Depression, Stress, flood and Gender 



In September 2014 (Paradise on earth), the Kashmir valley witnessed the devastating flood 
across many of its districts (Srinagar, Anantnag, Baramulla, Pulwama, Ganderbal, Kulgam and 
Budgam) caused by torrential rainfall from 2 nd September. This flood was recognized as the 
worst flood in 50 years (Reports claim that it was the worst flood in 109 years). About 5 million 
people were affected in 2600 villages in the entire state out of which 400 villages in Kashmir 
were completely submerged. Around 281 people died in these floods 196 of them in the Jammu 
province and 85 in the Kashmir Valley, 12.50 lakh families were directly or indirectly affected 
by the floods. The flood washed residential houses, schools, colleges, hospitals, paddy fields, 
orchards, government establishments and businesses units’ property of 1, 00,000 crores was 
damaged. Up to 5 days Kashmir valley was cut off from the world. There was no any 
communication in the valley Radio, Television, Mobile, Internet etc was not working. As many 
as 60 major and minor roads were cut off and over 60 bridges washed away. 300 km long 
Srinagar Jammu national highway was closed to vehicular traffic for more 10 days due to 
landslides and floods in different parts of Kashmir. 
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Flood not only damage properties and belongings of people but also loss of life. Loss of loved 
one will have a very significant effect on the victims especially if it involved people who are 
very close to them. After the death of loved one a person shows the response of sadness and a 
feeling of loss for a period of a few months to a year. Some people show chronic sadness which 
is called complicated grief that is the inability to accept death of beloved person. 

Depressed flood victim in Kashmir experience emotional disturbance which is in the form of 
sadness, hopelessness and lack of interest in the world around him. Death of a loved one, loss of 
properties and belongings, loss of shelter, caused by flood will lead to all sort of stress if 
treatment action is not done. 

The recent disastrous floods in valley undoubtedly lead to increased mental health problems; 
people experience various psychological problems like post-traumatic stress disorders (PTSD), 
adjustment disorders, anxiety disorders, depression, etc. 

Psychologists in Kashmir believes that the devastating floods have increased the levels of 
anxiety, stress disorders and depression among the people particularly children. Dr. Aijaz said 
“Post floods we have seen an increase in anxiety and depression among people in valley. The 
images of trauma and chaos which prevailed during floods are still fresh in peoples' minds. 
People witnessed deaths of their loved ones. People went through mayhem. They were rendered 
homeless. Some one's house was destroyed, someone's business was devastated, and scores of 
families were rendered financially weak. This is something which is not easily forgettable and it 
has caused stress and trauma among people. Children have been more vulnerable to it,” He 
added, "It was a totally disturbing situation and this is going to affect the psychological stability 
of a person who went through all this. I can say that anxiety disorders have increased among the 
worst affected people. Therefore, off late we are witnessing a rise on trauma related problems." 
Dr. Arshid Associate Professor, Department of Psychiatry, GMC Srinagar said that “We have a 
significant number of patients who suffer from mental disorders like depression, anxiety etc. But 
the most common has been post traumatic stress disorder. Kashmir valley has been through a 
very dreadful phase” Dr Waseem psychiatrist in valley said “Earlier we were treating PTSD 
patients who were victims of the turmoil in the Valley. There were patients who had seen their 
loved ones die or the people who themselves have had close shave with death. But now we are 
treating patients who are witness to the ordeal caused by the floods," 

After the 2014 floods in Kashmir there is a tremendous increase in psychiatric problems in the 
valley. According to official data since January 2015 in Psychiatry OPDs of GMC Srinagar 1, 
30,000 patients were seen out of them 75,000 patients were seen at Institute of Mental Health 
and Neurosciences Badamwari and 55,000 patients visited SMHS Community Center among 
them more than 50 % of the patients were females. 
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Research has shown that natural disasters like floods, earthquakes, cyclones, tsunami etc not only 
causes physical abnormalities and property damage but they directly affect the psychological 
health and wellbeing. Natural disasters are the prone for anxiety disorders, post traumatic stress 
disorder and mood disorders. Tapsell (2001) found stress, anxiety, fainting, panic attacks, 
depression, lethargy and agoraphobia among flood affected people. Shirley et al., (2009) 
investigated the risk of posttraumatic stress disorder and depression in survivors of the floods in 
Bihar. They found that people over the age of 60 years had significantly higher scores for PTSD 
and depression compared to all groups. Elizabeth et al., (2000) found that anxiety and depression 
among victims are related to losses in the event of flooding. Phifer (1990) conducted a study on 
Psychological distress and somatic symptoms after natural disaster. Results revealed that flood 
exposure was associated with significant increases in depression and anxiety. Liu et al., (2006), 
Mason et al., (2010), Norris et al., (2005) investigated that mental health disorders are 
commonly found in people affected by natural disasters such as floods are post-traumatic stress 
disorder (PTSD), followed by depression and anxiety. Wani (2015) found significant difference 
between the mean scores of mental health in respect to gender and marital status. Nasir et al., 
(2012) investigated Psychological effects on victims of the Johor flood. Results revealed that 
flood victims suffered cognitive, emotional and behavioral shortfalls such as fear, anxiety, 
hopelessness, helplessness and depression. Mandler & Watson, (1966) investigated that anxieties 
among flood victims can cause stress, fear and restlessness. Kaplan (1983) revealed that the 
flood disrupts normal life and activities results adaptive behavior and psychological disorder. 
Davidson (2001, 2004) in his study found that women were two times (10-14% PTSD) more 
likely to develop PTSD than men (5-6% PTSD). 



METHODOLOGY 



Statement of the problem: - To study the level of anxiety stress and depression among flood 
affected people in Kashmir valley. 

Objectives 

1. To find the level of anxiety among male and female subjects. 

2. To find the level of stress among male and female subjects. 

3. To find the level of depression among male and female subjects. 

Hypotheses: 

1. There is significant difference found between the anxiety scores of male and female subjects. 

2. There is significant difference found between the stress scores of male and female subjects. 

3. There is significant difference found between the depression scores of male and female 
subjects 

Variables: 

An experimental variable is gender (Male and Female) and criterion variables are anxiety, stress 
and depression in the present study. 
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Sample: 

In the present study the investigator take sample of 100 subjects equally divided into two groups 
(male and female) selected through sample random sampling method in district Srinagar. 

Measuring tool: 

Anxiety, Depression and Stress scale (ADSS-BSPSA) developed by Pallavi Bhatnagar, Megha 
Singh, Manoj Pandey, Sandhya and Amitabh Department of Psychology Lucknow University 
was used for data collection. The scale comprises of 48 items divided into 3 subscales which are 
Anxiety subscale consists of 19 items, Depression subscale consists of 15 items and Stress 
subscale consists of 14 items. Each item is scored 1 for “Yes” and 0 for “No” response. 

The reliability of the total scale is measured by Cronbach’s Alpha and Spearman-Brown 
coefficient found 0.81 and 0.89 respectively. The obtained reliability for Anxiety, Depression 
and Stress subscales as measured by Cronbach’s Alpha is 0.76, 0.75 and 0.61 and by Spearman 
Brown coefficient is 0.86, 0.86 and 0.76 respectively. 



RESULTS 



The aim and objectives of the present study was to find the level of anxiety, stress and depression 
among people affected by flood in Kashmir. The sample of 1 00 subjects selected through sample 
random sampling method. The whole data was obtained by using Anxiety, Depression and Stress 
scale (ADSS-BSPSA) developed by Pallavi Bhatnagar, Megha Singh, Manoj Pandey, Sandhya 
and Amitabh Department of Psychology Lucknow University. The scores were assigned for 
different responses according to the item. The scores were arranged in tabular form and then t- 
test was applied to calculate the data. Mean and S.D and SEd value of every group was also 
calculated. Results are given in tables 



Table 1, Showing Mean, S.D, SE D and t- value of anxiety scores of male and female subjects 



Group 


Total scores 


N 


Mean 


a 


se d 


Df 


t-value 


Male 


650 


50 


13 


3.89 


0.81 


98 


2.46* 


Female 


550 


50 


11 


4.25 



* significant at 0. 05 level 



Table 2, Showing Mean, S.D, SE D and t- value of stress scores of male and female subjects 



Group 


Total scores 


N 


Mean 


a 


se d 


Df 


t-value 


Male 


499 


50 


10 


1.67 


0.40 


98 


4.5** 


Female 


410 


50 


8.2 


2.37 



** significant at 0.01 level 



Table3, Showing Mean, S.D, SE D and t- value of depression scores of male and female 
subjects 



Group 


Total scores 


N 


Mean 


a 


SE d 


Df 


t-value 


Male 


435 


50 


8.7 


2.28 


0.38 


98 


5.15** 


Female 


337 


50 


6.74 


1.96 



** significant at 0.01 level 
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DISCUSSION 



The main objective of the study was to study the level of anxiety, stress and depression among 
flood affected people in Kashmir. For this purpose data was collected in Srinagar district which 
was badly affected by the flood in 2014. The results of the present study suggested that there is 
significant difference between the mean scores of anxiety, stress and depression. 

From the table 1, it is clear that there is significant difference between the anxiety scores of male 
and female subjects as our obtained t value (2.46) with df98 is found significant at 0.05 level of 
significance. The obtained mean score of anxiety of male subjects (M=13, S.D. = 3.89) is 
significantly higher than the mean score of female subjects (M=ll, S.D. = 4.25) with SE D 0.81. 
On the basis of our findings we may say that our hypothesis there is significant difference found 
between the anxiety scores of male and female subjects is accepted. 

By analyzing Table 2, it appears that the obtained mean score of stress of male subjects (M=10, 
S.D. = 1.67) is significantly higher than the mean score of female subjects (M=8.2, S.D. =2.37) 
and the SEd is found 0.40. The obtained t value (4.5) with df 98 is found significant at 0.01 level 
of significance. Thus our hypothesis there is significant difference found between the stress 
scores of male and female subjects is accepted. Our findings are also supported by the study of 
Affizal & Nurul (2014) who investigated stress and depression between men and women. Results 
revealed that stress and depression showed significant association in both male and female 
inmates. 

The table 3 shows the mean, S.D, SE D and t value of depression scores among male and female 
subjects. The obtained mean score of male subjects (M=8.7, S.D. = 2.28) is significantly higher 
than the mean score of female subjects (M=6.7, S.D. 1.96) and the SEd is found 0.38. The 
obtained t value (5.15) with df 98 is found significant at 0.01 level of significance. Thus our 
hypothesis there is significant difference found between the depression scores of male and female 
subjects is accepted. Our findings are also supported by Khodidas (2013) who also found 
significant different between the depression level among male and female aged persons was 
significant with 0.01 level. Katragadda & Tidwell (1998) revealed that females had the highest 
percentage (31.2%) of moderate to severe depression. Results also show that females show more 
depressive symptoms than males. 



CONCLUSIONS 



To sum up taking into account the results of the current study, we might conclude that there is 
significant difference between the anxiety, stress and depression among flood affected people in 
Kashmir valley. Since 1989 the valley has witnessed a significant increase in psychological 
disorders like anxiety, stress and depression due to conflict. Moreover, the devastating floods in 
2014 also given rise to stress and anxiety disorder among people more than 1 lakh patients were 
seen in the Psychiatry OPDs of GMC Srinagar since January 2015 which is alarming. We all 
should join hands to help the people in such situations government as well as NGO’s should 
come fom’ard to provide psychological services to people free of cost as flood also cause huge 
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economical damage. Also Psychologists, Psychology students should come fom’ard to provide 
evidence based strategies to people to facilitate their recovery, so people in paradise will 
definitely raise again above all odds and pains. 
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A Study of Birth Order and Adjustment among College Students 

Ramesh D. Waghmare 1 * 



ABSTRACT 



In the present study the birth order and Adjustment among college students has been studied. 
Sample of the study has been chosen from medical and engineering college students of Jalna and 
Aurangabad District in Maharashtra. In each 30 first born students (15 Boys and 15 Girls 
students). 30 second born (15 Boys and 15 Girls students) and third born students (15 Boys and 
15 Girls students) the scale was used for data collection Bell’s Adjustment Inventory by Lilit 
Sharma. 3x2 factorial design was used and data were Analysis by mean, SD and ANOVA. It has 
been found that there is no significance difference between first bom, second born and third bom 
students on Home, Social, Emotional and Health Adjustment. 



Keywords: Birth order, Adjustment, College students 



In everyday life frequent use is made of the word adjustment connotes happiness and freedom 
from personal problems. To other’s it means an unhappy conformity to group demands and 
expectations. Adjustment is a process by which a living organism main taints a balance between 
its needs and the circumstances that influence the satisfaction of these needs and which a person 
varies his behavior to produce a more harmonious relationship between himself and his 
environment. The concept encompasses so many aspects of human adjustment that it is virtually 
useless in a scientific sense on the other hand the very lack of explicitness of the concept allows 
for the ordering and interpretation of a great variety of human active behavior along a single 
dimension or continuum. 

Adjustment consol happiness and freedom from people problems to others it means an unhappy 
conformity to group demands and expectations psychologists too think way is most meaningful. 
The concept of adjustment means adaption to physical environment as well as to social demands 
no human being can live apart from his physical environment. There is action and reaction chain 
going on between the individual and his environment. 
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The process of adjustment becomes still more complicated when his interaction with one 
situation comes into conflict with the requirement of other situation one situation may give rise 
to pleasure while the other may give rise to pain. Adjustment is somewhat more environmental 
while mental health is more personal in connection we can speak sensibly of a person who is 
well adjustment is one area of life but not in another. 

Birth order: 

Birth order refers to the order a child is bom for example first born. Second bom etc. Birth order 
is often believed to have a profound and lasting effect on psychological development. This 
assertion has at best only limited empirical support and has been repeatedly challenged by 
researchers; let birth order continues to have a strong presence in pop psychology and popular 
culture. The study of the past researcher shows noteworthy facts, Avdhesh’s Jha alet al.(2012) 
suggests that the adjustment of the adolescents of Ahmedabad district bearing first bom and 
second bom is the same adjustment. 



OBJECTIVES 



To examine the home. Social, Emotional and Health adjustment among first, second and third 
bom college students. 

Hypotheses 

1) There is no significant difference between first bom, second born and third born on 
dimension home adjustment. 

2) There is no significant difference between first bom, second born and third born on 
dimension social adjustment. 

3) There is no significant difference between first bom, second born and third born on 
dimension Emotional adjustment. 

4) There is no significantly difference between first born, second bom and third born on 
dimension health adjustment. 



METHODOLOGY 



Sample: 

The present study sample go was selected from medical and engineering college students of 
Jalna and Aurangabad district in Maharashtra. Total sample of the present study comprised go 
student. The subject selected in this sample will be used in the age group of 18 years to 22 years. 
Thus total sample includes as shown in the following table. 

The sample designs will be used for the present study. 



Birth order 



Gender 


First born 


Second born 


Third born 


Male 


15 


15 


15 


Female 


15 


15 


15 


Total 


30 


30 


30 
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Variables 

Independent variables 

1) Birth order 

i) 

ii) 

iii) 



First Bom 
Second Born 
Third Born 



2) Gender 



i) Male 

ii) Female 



Dependent variables 



i) Home 

ii) Social 

iii) Emotional 

iv) Health 



Research Design 

The 3x2 factorial designs will be used for the present study. 





Al 


A2 


A3 


B1 


15 


15 


15 


B2 


15 


15 


15 



A- Birth order. Al- First born. A2- second bom. A3- Third born. 

B- Gender Bl-Male B2- Female. 

Research Tool 

Bell’s Adjustment Inventory 

Bell’s adjustment was developed by Lalit Sharma. This inventory consists of 80 items and each 
item having two alternatives i.e. yes or no, subject has to give their response by choosing one 
from yea or no alternative. This inventory reliability was split half (odd even method) 0.897 and 
test retest method was 0.927 and validity Co-efficient was found to be very high 0.834. The 
scoring of this inventory is very simple which can be scored simply by counting the number of 
correct answers marked in each area of adjustment. The sum of scores in difference area provides 
measure of total adjustment. High scores indicate poor adjustment and low scores indicate better 
adjustment. 

Research Procedure 

The following research methodology will be used in the present study. The primary information 
will be gathered by giving personal information form to each student. The students were called in 
small group 05 to 10 students. To fill the inventories subjects were given general instructions 
belongs. The students were provided the Bell’s adjustment Inventory. Data were obtained by 
using particular scoring palter standardized for each test. 
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Statistical Analysis and Discussion 

The mean and SD with graphical representation for Birth order on students adjustment was 
analyzed. A 3x2 factorial design was used and subjected to adequate o statistical analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) in order t examine the roll of main variables and to study their main as well 
as subsequently on students adjustment. 



Table No.01, Show the mean, SD and ‘F’ Value of Home Adjustment 



Birth Order 


Mean 


SD 


N 


df 


F Value 


Significance 


First bom 


6.03 


2.69 


30 








Second born 


5.33 


2.49 


30 


87 


0.632 


NS 


Third bom 


5.50 


2.38 


30 









(Table value at 0.05 level -4.01 and 0.01 level -2.71) 



From the table No. 01 it is observed that the mean score of the first born college students is 6.03 
and SD 2.69, followed by second bom college students whose mean score is 5.33 and SD 2.49 
and third born college students mean score is 5.50 and SD 2.38, but on the basis of mean 
observation it would that mean difference 0.7 among first and second bond, 0.53 among first and 
third bom and mean difference 0.17 among second and third born. The F value 0.632 is not 
significant at both levels, at a glance those first bom students shows miner high score than 
second and third bom students. In the present study was “there is no significance difference 
between first bom, second born and third born students with dimension on home adjustment. 
Birth order effect represent the home adjustment was not significant (F- 0.632, 3 and 87, P> 0.01 
and 0.05). This is no significant 0.01 and 0.05 levels because they obtained ‘F’ value are low 
than table value at 0.05 and 0.01 levels. In this indicate that first, second and third born college 
students not differ from home adjustment. The finding of the supported the first hypothesis, they 
are first hypothesis accepted the present study. It indicates that birth order does not influence 
significantly the home adjustment and home environment does not make significant difference in 
the person. 



Table No.02, Show the mean, SD and ‘F’ Value of Social Adjustment 



Birth Order 


Mean 


SD 


N 


df 


F Value 


Significance 


First bom 


6.53 


1.54 


30 








Second born 


6.56 


2.34 


30 


87 


0.17 


NS 


Third bom 


6.30 


1.82 


30 








(Table value at 0.05 levc 


l -4.01 and 0.0 


d level -2.71) 



From the table No. 02 it is observed that the mean score of the first born college students is 6.53 
and SD 1.54, followed by second bom college students whose mean score is 6.56 and SD 2.34 
and third born college students mean score is 6.30 and SD 1.82, but on the basis of mean 
observation it would that mean difference 0.03 among first and second bond, 0.23 among first 
and third born and mean difference 0.26 among second and third born. The F value 0.17 is not 
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significant at both levels, at a glance those second bom students shows miner high score than 
first and third born students. In the present study was “there is no significance difference 
between first bom, second born and third born students with dimension on Social adjustment. 
Birth order effect represent the Social adjustment was not significant (F- 0.17, 3 and 87, P> 0.01 
and 0.05). This is no significant 0.01 and 0.05 levels because they obtained ‘F’ value are low 
than table value at 0.05 and 0.01 levels. In this indicate that first, second and third born college 
students not differ from home adjustment. The finding of the supported the second hypothesis, 
they are second hypothesis accepted the present study. It indicates that birth order does not 
influence significantly the Social adjustment and Social environment does not make significant 
difference in the person. 



Table No.03, Show the mean, SD and ‘F’ Value of Emotional Adjustment 



Birth Order 


Mean 


SD 


N 


df 


F Value 


Significance 


First bom 


9.66 


2.82 


30 


87 


0.94 


NS 


Second born 


9.06 


1.92 


30 


Third bom 


9.90 


2.45 


30 


(Table value at 0.05 level -4.01 and 0.C 


)1 level -2.71) 



From the table No. 03 it is observed that the mean score of the first born college students is 9.66 
and SD 2.82, followed by second born college students whose mean score is 9.06 and SD 1.92 
and third bom college students mean score is 9.90 and SD 2.45, but on the basis of mean 
observation it would that mean difference 0.6 among first and second bond, 0.24 among first and 
third bom and mean difference 0.84 among second and third born. The F value 0.94 is not 
significant at both levels, at a glance those third bom students shows miner high score than 
second and first bom students. In the present study was “there is no significance difference 
between first born, second bom and third bom students with dimension on Emotional 
adjustment. Birth order effect represent the Emotional adjustment was not significant (F- 0.94, 3 
and 87, P> 0.01 and 0.05). This is no significant 0.01 and 0.05 levels because they obtained ‘F’ 
value are low than table value at 0.05 and 0.01 levels. In this indicate that first, second and third 
born college students not differ from Emotional adjustment. The finding of the supported the 
third hypothesis, they are third hypothesis accepted the present study. It indicates that birth order 
does not influence significantly the Emotional adjustment and Emotional environment does not 
make significant difference in the person. 



Table No. 04, Show the mean, SD and ‘F’ Value of Health Adjustment 



Birth Order 


Mean 


SD 


N 


df 


F Value 


Significance 


First bom 


5.20 


2.07 


30 


87 


1.00 


NS 


Second born 


4.50 


2.02 


30 


Third bom 


5.20 


2.49 


30 


(Table value at 0.05 level -4.01 and 0.C 


11 level -2.71) 
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From the table No. 04 and Graph No. 04 it is observed that the mean score of the first bom 
college students is 5.20 and SD 2.07, followed by second born college students whose mean 
score is 4.50 and SD 2.02 and third bom college students mean score is 5.20 and SD 2.49, but on 
the basis of mean observation it would that mean difference 0.30 among first and second bond, 
0.00 among first and third born and mean difference 0.30 among second and third born. The F 
value 1.00 is not significant at both levels, at a glance those second bom students shows miner 
high score than first and third born students. In the present study was “there is no significance 
difference between first bom, second bom and third born students with dimension on health 
adjustment. Birth order effect represent the health adjustment was not significant (F- 1.00, 3 and 
87, P> 0.01 and 0.05). This is no significant 0.01 and 0.05 levels because they obtained ‘F’ value 
are low than table value at 0.05 and 0.01 levels. In this indicate that first, second and third born 
college students not differ from Health adjustment. The finding of the supported the fourth 
hypothesis, they are fourth hypothesis accepted the present study. It indicates that birth order 
does not influence significantly the Health adjustment and Health environment does not make 
significant difference in the person. 



CONCLUSION 



There no significance difference between first born, second bom and third bom on Home 
Adjustment, Social Adjustment, Emotional Adjustment and Health Adjustment. 



THE LIMITATION OF THE STUDY 



1) The findings of the study are based on very small sample. 

2) The sample was selected only Jalna District in Maharashtra. 

3) The study was use only medical and engineering college students. 

4) The study was selected students are only 18 to 21 years. 
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ABSTRACT 



Technology creation “INTERNET” is rapid and becoming a natural background aspect of 
everyone in their daily life. It is considered as a double edged weapon both giving information 
and even giving side effects as well which are mostly ignored. Is widely used in terms of 
information seeking, communication, following telegraph, telephone, radio, and television. 
Postal a forgotten concept after the emergence of Internet. It acts as a bridge reaching mass 
audience. Research has not formally identified addictive use of the Internet as a problematic 
behavior. This study is focusing on the impact of social skills of the individuals with internet 
usage. Methods: Demographic Data Sheet, Internet Addiction Test, Social Skills Test & 
Diagnostic Questionnaire. Data was analyzed. Conclusions: This study explores the continued 
prolonged usage of Internet and becoming addicted causing to the extent of impending misuse. 
Clinical and social inference of pathological Internet use and the future directions for research 
are discussed. 



Keywords: Teenage Technological Addiction (TTA), Internet Addiction, Social Skills. 



Technology is changing the nature of problems (Young, 1996). Symptoms often identified were 
a preoccupation with the internet, an inability to control use, hiding or lying about the behavior, 
psychological withdrawal, and continued use despite consequences of the behavior (Young, 
2007). 

Internet has positive aspects like informative, convenient, resourceful and fun, but for the 
excessive internet users, these benefits turn out to be useless and might misuse the same aspects. 
Very few suffer from the negative consequences of the internet usage but who are those is the 
research question in this study. 
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People use the Internet for interpersonal activities (e.g., chat rooms, interactive gaming, and 
instant messaging) and to go online to meet people, form relationships, and seek emotional 
support 

Internet is used to get in touch with other people accessibility, availability, intimacy, high 
stimulation and anonymity. 

Marriages, dating relationships, parent-child relationships, and close friendships were also noted 
to be poorly disrupted by excessive use of the Internet. Dependents gradually spent less time 
with real people in their lives in exchange for solitary time in front of a computer. 

Healthy usage of internet use is indicative of reasonable amount of time spent without cognitive 
or behavioral discomfort. 

Loved ones first rationalize the obsessed Internet user’s behavior as "a phase" in hopes that the 
attraction would soon dissipate. However, when addictive behavior continued, arguments about 
the increased volume of time and energy spent on-line soon ensue, but such complaints were 
often deflected as part of the denial exhibited by Dependents. 

They become angry and resentful at others who questioned or tried to take away their time from 
using the Internet, often times in defense of their Internet use to a husband or wife. Engaged in 
the same lying about how long their Internet sessions really lasted or they hide bills related to 
fees for Internet service. These behaviors created distrust that over time hurt the quality of once 
stable relationships. 

Spouses are replaced with rendezvous with electronic lovers, leaving no quality time for their 
marriages. 

Marriages and dating relationships were mostly disrupted as finding new relationships with on- 
line friends as they are viewed as exciting and lead to romantic interactions gradually to 
Cybersex (i.e., on-line sexual fantasy role-playing). Cybersex and romantic conversations were 
perceived as harmless interactions as these sexual on-line affairs did not involve touching and 
electronic lovers lived thousands of miles away. 



Financial problems were reported among Dependents who paid for their on-line service. Work- 
related problems when they used their employee on-line access for personal use. 

Psychologists and educators are aware of the potential negative impact from excessive use and 
related physical and psychological problems (Griffiths & Greenfield, 2000). 
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Individuals spending more amount of time online often experience academic, relationship, 
financial, and occupational difficulties, as well as physical impairments (Chou, 2001). 

Some researchers (Brenner, 1997; Nie & Erbring, 2000) have even linked internet use with an 
increase in psychological difficulties such as depression and loneliness. 

Problematic internet use can cause internet addiction. (Young, 1996) characterized internet 
addiction as staying online for pleasure averaging 38 hours or more per week, largely in chat 
rooms, and concluded that internet addiction can shatter families, relationships, and careers. 

Young further categorized five specific types of internet addiction: (1) Cyber sexual addiction to 
adult chat rooms or cyber porn;(2) Cyber relationship addiction to online friendships or affairs 
that replace real-life situations; (3) Net compulsions to online gambling, auctions, or obsessive 
trading; (4) Information overload to compulsive web surfing or databases searches; and (5) 
Computer addiction to game playing or programming (Young, 1998). 

Problematic internet use is a psychiatric condition which involves maladaptive thoughts and 
pathological behavior” (Davis, 2002). 

Internet connection and discovered through devices and found that only 23% usage was 
business-related (Neuborne, 1997). 

Problematic internet use is excessive time spent on various activities on the internet to an extent 
that might have negative effects on the user’s physical and 

Psychological health; social, academic, professional, and marital relationships, and other areas of 
life (Young, 1997). 

Morahan-Martin and Schumacher (2000) define problematic internet use as intensive use of the 
internet, failure to control internet use, serious harm to the user’s life resulting from this use. 
Problematic internet use has been associated with increases in impulsivity and increases in social 
comfort while online (Davis, 2002). 

Internet Usage and loneliness (Amichai-Hamburger & Ben-Artzi, 2003; Caplan, 2002; Kubey, 
Lavin, & Barrows, 2001; Morahan-Martin & Schumacher, 2003), Depression (Ybarra, 
Alexander, & Mitchell, 2005; Young & Rogers, 1998),Anxiety (Caplan, 2005a, 2005b; Spada et 
al., 2008; Yu-yuan, 2007), Shyness (Chak & Leung, 2004; Roberts, Smith, & Pollock, 
2000Aggression (Kim, Namkoong, Ku, & Kim, 2008), Introversion (Ebeling-Witte, Frank, & 
Lester, 2007) Social Skill Deficits (Caplan, 2005a) 

The cognitive behavioral model of Problematic Internet Use (Davis, 2001) suggests that 
individuals who suffer from psychosocial problems are more likely to develop Problematic 
Internet Use. 
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Internet addiction, also described as pathological internet use, is defined as an individual’s 
inability to control his or her use of the internet, which eventually causes psychological, social, 
school and/or work difficulties in a person’s life (Davis 2001; Young & Rogers, 1998). 

Problematic Internet use is multidimensional syndrome that consists of cognitive, emotional, and 
behavioral symptoms that result in difficulties with managing one’s offline life (Caplan, 2002, 
2003, 2005a, 2005b; Davis, 2001; Davis et al., 2002; Morahan-Martin & Schumacher,2003). 

Compulsive gambling (Mobilia, 1993), Overeating (Lesieur & Blume, 1993), and Compulsive 
sexual behavior (Goodman, 1993). Computer dependency, excessive television viewing, 
obsessive video game playing (Keepers, 1991). 

Literature suggests that symptoms of internet use includes maladaptive mood regulation, 
compulsive use of the Internet, a preference for online social interaction, cognitive preoccupation 
with the Internet, and negative outcomes due to Internet use (Caplan, 2005a, 2005b). LaRose, 
Lin, and Eastin (2003) argue that they involve in going online to alleviate negative moods, to 
relieve stress, loneliness, depression, or anxiety. 

Using Internet to reduce negative emotional drives. Spada, Langston, Nikcevic, and Moneta 
(2008) 



Internet usage is also becoming addiction as the other addictions like drugs, alcohol or gambling. 
This results in academic failure (Brady, 1996; Murphey, 1996); reduced work performance 
(Robert Half International, 1996), and even marital discord and separation (Quittner, 1997). 

Although these findings, Less attention given to the relationships between internet addiction and 
Social Skills. Thus, the aim of this study is to identify the relationship between internet addiction 
and Social Skills. 



METHODOLOGY 



The data was collected from the areas closer to computer training institutions located in 
Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh. Individuals were curious in research and during their break time 
assessments were conducted and later they were also provided refreshments. Before filling up the 
questionnaires no announcement about refreshments was done. 

Total Sample consisted of 400 both Male and Female. 
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RESULTS: 





TIME 


PRIVACY 


PRESSURE 


BELOW 12 


S 


- 




13-20 


S 


- 


V 


21-30 


s 




V 


31-40 


s 


- 


V 


ABOVE 40 


s 


V 





Demographic Variables with Percentage: Male Group 



Religion 


Hindu (70%) 


Muslim 

(20%) 


Christian 

(10%) 














Education 


Intermediate 

(20%) 


Graduate 

(40%) 


Post Graduate 
(15%) 


Discontinued 

(25%) 












Occupation 


Student 

(58%) 


Working 

(18%) 


Job Hunt 

(12%) 


Discontinued 
Job (12%) 












Marital 

Status 


Married 

(10%) 


Single 

(20%) 


Living Separate 
(48%) 


Widow ( 1 %) 


Divorcee 

(21%) 










Family 

Type 


Nuclear 

(27%) 


Joint (6%) 


Living Separate 
(67%) 














Socio 

Economic 

Status 


Low (20%) 


Medium 

(50%) 


High (30%) 














Internet Use 


Career (12%) 


Education 

(6%) 


Entertainment 

(10%) 


Games (16%) 


Mobile 

(20.5%) 


Chatting 

(9%) 


Information 

Seeking 

(6%) 


Pom 

(19.5%) 


Any 

Other 

(1%) 


Hours Spent 


< 1 Hour 

(16%) 


l-3Hour 

(12%) 


>3 Hour (62%) 


Always 

Connected 

(10%) 
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Demographic Variables with Percentage: Female Group 



Religion 


Hindu (80%) 


Muslim 

(15%) 


Christian (5%) 














Education 


Intermediate 

(45%) 


Graduate 

(15%) 


Post Graduate 
(10%) 


Discontinued 

(30%) 












Occupation 


Student 

(50%) 


Working 

(20%) 


Job Hunt 

(152%) 


Discontinued 
Job (15%) 












Marital 

Status 


Married 

(10%) 


Single 

(12%) 


Living 

Separate (42%) 


Widow (6%) 


Divorcee 

(30%) 










Family 

Type 


Nuclear 

(29%) 


Joint (5%) 


Living 

Separate (66%) 














Socio 

Economic 

Status 


Low (16%) 


Medium 

(36%) 


High (48%) 














Internet Use 


Career (15%) 


Education 

(2%) 


Entertainment 

(109) 


Games (13%) 


Mobile 

(13%) 


Chatting 

(11%) 


Information 

Seeking 

(12%) 


Pom 

(9%) 


Any 

Other 

(6%) 


Hours Spent 


< 1 Hour 

(17%) 


l-3Hour 

(28%) 


>3 Hour 
(45%) 


Always 

Connected 

(10%) 













Internet Addiction Test Scores showed that the individuals who participated in this study were in 
the Moderate Addiction, experiencing occasional or frequent problems because of the Internet. 
You should consider their full impact on your life significantly high in the age group 21-30. 

Social Skills: Scores depicted that the more loneliness/Social anxiety, conceit/ Haughtiness, 
Aggression/ Antisocial behavior, Assertiveness/social Skills are in this sequential order in both 
the genders. 

On Diagnostic Questionnaire the individuals scored more on Dependents. Addicted Internet 
users (Dependents) not many on the Normal Internet users (Non- Dependents). 
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IMPAIRMENT: GENDER WISE 



Male 


Female 


Impairment 


Mild 


Moderate 


Severe 


Mild 


Moderate 


Sever E 


Academic 






Severe 




Moderate 




Relationship 




Moderate 






Moderate 




Financial 


Mild 






Mild 






Occupation 




Moderate 




Mild 






Physical 


Mild 






Mild 







Pearson’s Correlation Coefficient is -.3 indicating more the usage of internet leading to addiction 
lesser the social skills. As the Chi-Square Test value is higher than the table value. There is a 
significant relationship between Internet Usage and Social Skills. 



CONCLUSION 



The Increase of gifts preferred mostly smart phones, emotional blackmailing if not given any gift 
related to latest gadgets individuals feeling dejected. Aloof, Increased or decreased sexual 
appetite, Escaping from the society, compulsive responses, Losing time control internet, 
Decreased social interaction, Aggression towards family members, on Responsive to Cultural 
activities in family gatherings, Preoccupied with internet applications, Discussing only about 
technological updates, Unable to log out, Deceiving names, Decreased household chores, 
Technology preferred than Human beings, New relationships & complicated ending with few 
months/years. Reason: chatting spending more time with computer partner, Still many more 
reason. . .Discussing personal /familial/professional/sexual/political issues with strangers, calling 
for danger, Urge to keep posted always with latest pictures of 
themselves/family/friends/pets/home many more. Committing mistakes not repenting later, No 
apologies, Feels ego hurt. Dejected if not accepted as friend in social network sites, Life without 
internet is empty, Boring, Joyless, Decreased appetite, Disturbed sleep, Late logins to find out 
what other friends/family is doing, Frequent interruptions while speaking to someone in person, 
Language usage change- exams, speaking short cut example: your-ur, Good Night -gn, 
following -flwg, Peer disturbed relations, Parental disturbances, Argumentative towards elders, 
Care & Concern whenever felt, Opening door of danger- obscene pictures self/friends due to 
anger old issues unresolved etc., Depressed if someone does not accept as friend, Anxious what 
happened always about others life, Faulty statements about self/others to create problems, Cyber 
bullying. Cyber crime, Mailing stuff not really needed, Haphazard conversations, Wanting for 
more pen-pals, Going online when no one is at home, Using work Internet access for online 
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activities not directly work related, Keeping Internet use a secret. Increased isolation, 
Overconfidence of being tech savvy, Lying to self and others, Ignoring guidelines, Searching 
ways to create many mail ID’s with different names, Blaming others for need to internet use 



Moderate addiction was found in the study if not taken care in the early stages might lead to 
severe addiction as other addiction treatment is suggested. Cognitive Behavior Therapy has 
shown better improvements for individuals who are addicted to internet Young, (1997) 

Usage of internet appropriately is important rather than excess use of internet creating many 
impairments in the various aspects of life especially academics, relationships, financial, 
occupational and physical. 

Findings of the previous research have correlated with this study indicating there is significant 
decrease in the social skills of individuals who are internet addicts. 

Source of Support: Nil 

Disclosure: No Conflict of Interest 
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ABSTRACT 



Theoretical models propose that Personality Disorders (PD) have definite temperamental 
precursors in childhood (Millon, 1981; Rutter, 1987). ICD 10 Classification diagnostic 
guidelines also regard manifestations of PD traits in early childhood and adolescence. There is 
some research evidence suggesting early manifestations of AAPD in childhood and adolescence 
(Rettew et al., 2003). Severity and persistence of symptoms through early to late adolescence 
exceeding sub-syndromal levels warrants discussion of presentation and treatment of this case. 
The patient is a 16 years old boy from first PUC reported complaints of avoiding school earlier 
and now college because of significant anxiety in interpersonal interaction, fear of being 
negatively judged, criticized and rejected in social situations and occasional sad mood. These 
symptoms precipitated five years ago after a love proposal from a girl in school in which he was 
falsely implicated. Currently also has doubts and fear related to academics. Psychological 
assessment supports the diagnosis of AAPD. Highly orthodox family environment, indulgent 
parenting style absence of father, anxious and shy temperament laid the foundation and 
reinforced negative self-concept. Relaxation training, cognitive restructuring, graded exposure 
therapy with components of social skills training were carried out (30sessions). Following 
treatment he is regular to college and is able to challenge his negative cognitions with minor 
hitches. This case illustrates the need to consider diagnosing and treating AAPD in adolescence 
when symptoms are severe. 



Keywords: CBT, AAPD, Adolescents, negative self concept. 



When does anxiety in interpersonal situations become pathological, and what makes it so? 
Functional impairment is an important element. In personality disorders, there is an assumption 
that there are clinically significant deficits in both the self and interpersonal relationships. For 
anxious avoidant personality disorder (AAPD) self-definition encompasses a desire for affiliation 
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hobbled by a sense of personal inadequacy, and intense fears of interpersonal rejection stemming 
from a heightened sensitivity to criticism from others is another key feature, leading to social 
detachment that is perhaps the most obvious clinical feature of AAPD. In broader terms, the 
feelings of the person suffering AAPD have been described as anxiety and the behaviors as 
shyness, suggesting overlap with other forms of psychopathology. Historically, one thing that 
differentiates AAPD from other forms of psychopathology, however, is that AAPD is 
characterized by isolative interpersonal behaviors combined with a desire to be close to others 
that is stilted by fears of rejection. Avoidant personality-disordered individuals are characterized 
by fear of humiliation and rejection that results in social timidity and withdrawal. Avoidant 
personality can be thought of as spanning a continuum from healthy to pathological, with 
avoidant personality style on the healthy end and avoidant personality disorder on the 
pathological end. The typical situation, circumstance, or event that most likely triggers or 
activates the characteristic maladaptive response of avoidant personality disorder (Othmer & 
Othmer, 2002), as noted in behavioral, interpersonal, cognitive, and feeling styles, is “demands 
for close interpersonal relating and/or social and public appearances.” The behavioral style of 
avoidant personalities is characterized by social withdrawal, shyness, distrustfulness, and 
aloofness. Behavior and speech are controlled, and individuals appear apprehensive and 
awkward. Interpersonally, they are rejection sensitive. Even though they desire acceptance by 
others, they keep distance from others and require unconditional approval before being willing to 
open up. They guardedly test others to determine who can be trusted to like them. The cognitive 
style of avoidant can be described as perceptually vigilant — that is, they scan the environment 
looking for clues of potential threat or acceptance. Their thoughts are often distracted by their 
hypersensitivity. Not surprisingly, they have low self-esteem because of their devaluation of their 
own achievements and their overemphasis of their own shortcomings. Their emotional or 
affective style is marked by a shy and apprehensive quality. Because they are seldom able to 
attain unconditional approval from others, they routinely experience sadness, loneliness, and 
tenseness. Individual with a self-view was negative and another view that vacillates between 
positive and negative exhibit a composite preoccupied and fearful style of attachment. Their 
avoidance is based on the desire to be liked and accepted by others while fearing rejection and 
abandonment. The preoccupied-fearful attachment style is common in adults with avoidant 
personality disorder (Lyddon & Sherry, 2001). The optimal criterion for this disorder is “avoids 
occupational activities that involve significant interpersonal contact fearing criticism, 
disapproval, or rejection.” The prevalence of personality disorders in children and adolescents is 
still a point of debate, but there is cumulative evidence that personality disorders can be reliably 
diagnosed in adolescents (Chanen & McCutcheon, 2008; Grilo et al., 1998; Johnson et al., 2000; 
Westen, Shedler, Durett, Glass, & Martens, 2003). 

Theoretical models propose that that Personality Disorders (PD) have definite temperamental 
precursors in childhood (Millon, 1981; Rutter, 1987). ICD 10 Classification diagnostic 
guidelines also regard manifestations of PD traits in early childhood and adolescence. There is 
some research evidence suggesting early manifestations of AAPD in childhood and adolescence 
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(Rettew et al., 2003). Severity and persistence of symptoms through early to late adolescence 
exceeding sub-syndromal levels warrants discussion of presentation and treatment of this case 

Case Summary: 

This case illustrates the course of treatment of a 16 years old Muslim male named TM, who was 
a PUC student in Karnataka. He was referred for diagnostic psychometry for clarifying the 
diagnosis of Anxious Avoidant Personality Disorder vs. Anxiety Not Otherwise Specified, and 
psychological management The diagnostic psychometry results pointed towards a provisional 
diagnosis of AAPD and patient was continued for the treatment for managing his problems. 
Owing to his complaints, the client had stopped attending college and avoided most social 
interactions. He had sought psychiatric treatment earlier but no improvement was seen. 
However, no psychological therapy has been sought until now. The client presented with 
complaints of avoiding school earlier and now college because of significant anxiety in 
interpersonal interaction, fear of being negatively judged, criticized and rejected in social 
situations and occasional sad mood. These symptoms precipitated five years ago after a love 
proposal from a girl in school in which he was falsely implicated. He also currently has fainting 
episodes lasting for 10- 15 minutes accompanied by palpitations, tremors, dry mouth, and 
difficulty in breathing. Doubts and fears related to academics are his other concerns. 

Case History: 

Patient is a first bom child, currently studying in first PUC, from MSES extended family. The 
patient was apparently normal till the age of 12 years (6 th class), when he first started 
complaining of stomach ache and head ache, and started being absent from school. The mother 
noticed that on hearing any sensitive news, or feeling burdened by school work, he would 
experience distress and occasionally faint. He would be worried whether he would top the school 
or not this thousand this worry would make him extremely tensed and soon it would turned into 
fear, which was associated with palpitations, tremors, dry mouth, and difficulty in breathing.. 
Later, he would be told that he had fainted for about 10 - 15 minutes. Such episodes of giddiness 
and falls lasted for 10- 15 minutes and on waking he would not be aware of this episode. The 
occurrence of such episodes and fearful anticipation of future episodes held by the client were 
one of the reasons for him to eventually discontinue regular schooling in VIII class and opt for 
home schooling till the end of high school. The other predominant reason which also acts as a 
notable precursor of the current symptom is an event in VIII class which involved a girl who 
was a close friend of his, who made a love proposal to him and he rejected the same. Following 
this, angered by his rejection, she falsely implicated him and complained to her cousin sister 
saying that he was troubling her. The cousin took up this issue with him; as a result he got tensed 
and had fainting episodes. His and his close friend’s family members became aware of this issue 
and this caused a lot of embarrassment to him. Later, he became fearful that this news would 
have spread among his friends and school and started feeling that they were making fun of him 
and thought of him as morally bad individual. Thereafter, owing to the fear of being criticized 
and rejected he stopped going to school and continued studies at home. In SSLC exam, patient 
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obtained 76.8%and then decided to attend regular college for Pre-university study. During a 
lecture where he faced difficulty in comprehending the concepts being taught, he fainted and fell 
down. When he returned to class after recovering, he assumed that all his new friends were 
laughing at him. Following this episode, he has not spoken to any of his friends and he stopped 
going to college. The client says that he has no friends as he doesn’t make friends because he is 
scared that he won’t be liked. 

He also has academic concerns, such as worries about not being able to study effectively and do 
well in exams. Whatever the criticism towards him he accepts without opposition and worrying 
about it. Patient first consulted a psychiatrist in 2010 where he was started on T. Torvate Chrono 
300mg, T. Rispond 2mg, T. rexipra 5mg, T. Zapiz 0.25mg and t. beta cap Cr lOmg. 

Temperamental history: 

As reported by the parents he was a shy, but well- mannered child, who would not interact much 
with non-family members, and mostly keep to himself. Even with friends He would not talk 
much and would be a silent listener most of the time. He would also try to avoid social functions 
as much as possible. Parents also reported that during stressful times he would get tensed easily 
and would find it difficult to cope with it. However, he is expressive with parents and attached to 
them. His energy levels were slightly low and threshold of responsiveness was slightly low. 
Quality of mood was mostly anxious and behaviorally he was withdrawn in nature. Impression 
was that he had shy and anxious temperament in childhood. 

Early childhood and Home atmosphere: 

Patient is the elder child and is living with his mother in a joined family. During that time his 
father’s job was in abroad. The mother was reported of having anxious traits and she is very 
much involved and protective towards the patient. Family atmosphere was highly orthodox and 
strictly followed the moral values. 

In this context, it deems appropriate to comment on his moral attitude. He holds firmly to his 
concepts about good and bad behaviour. If he observes any violation of moral code, even by 
people remotely related to him, he gets highly distressed. For instance, if boys and girls are seen 
interacting in a non-platonic fashion, he gets upset that that it’s a bad behavior and has strong 
wish to advise them against it 

Assessment: 

The patient has produced a valid test record that should ordinarily provide reliable information 
about his personality functioning. On Rorschach the findings indicate that patient has an 
avoidant style of information processing. His emotional reservedness resulting into emotional 
inhibition poses difficulties in interpersonal relations. Also, he compares himself unfavorably to 
other people and consequently suffers from low self-esteem and limited self-confidence. The 
patient gives evidence of limited capacity to form close attachments to other people and engages 
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in superficial relations with most people. He is also likely to avoid new and challenging 
situations and be limiting himself to familiar surrounds and people who are likely to accept him. 
The finding on Rorschach aligns with 16 PF findings in which his anxious and avoidant traits 
are evident. The IPDE also helps to speculate the presence of anxious avoidant traits though a 
diagnosis cannot be confirmed because of his age. As per IPDE findings, the presence of 
anankastic traits also can be speculated. There is also some evidence in Rorschach, where there 
is an indication of logical inflexibility because of which he tends strongly cling to previously 
held beliefs. He is not likely to change his beliefs even if contrary evidence is present. However 
there is no evidence for anankastic traits in 16 PF. In State Trait Anxiety Questionnaire patent 
got a score of 43 in state anxiety and 61 in trait anxiety level. In Leibowitz Social anxiety Scale 
he got a score of 43 in anxiety level and 48 in avoidance. 



Therapeutic Formulation: The patient is a 16 years old boy studying in first PUC, living in a 
joint family, temperamentally shy and anxious and being the child of highly orthodox Muslim 
family, indulgent parenting style and lack of father figure in childhood, his family environment 
and certain personal events involving peer rejection experiences laid the foundation and then 
reinforced his negative view of himself. This negative self-view is typically activated in 
interpersonal situations where he perceives rejection. In order to function in the world, he has 
established rigid assumptions for himself: i.e., “I am bad; people will reject me,” .To 
operationalizes his assumptions, he has developed the following behavioral compensatory 
strategies: submission, avoidance, and acquiesce. 



Family 

Being the child of orthadox 
familym Family 
Indulgent mother 
Lack of father figure in 
childhood 



Therapeutic Formulation 



Childhood Peer rejection 
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Rationale for intervention: Cognitive Behavior therapy has been found to be effective in 
people with AAPD. It helps to test the negative automatic thoughts and the underlying 
assumptions which can help them to counter self-criticism, negative predications, maladaptive 
assumptions and misevaluation of other‘s reactions. Cognitive restructuring and Behavioral 
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interventions in the form of exposures, role playing and social skill training have also been 
employed in order to help such individuals. Behavioral experiments were designed so that the 
patient's beliefs could be tested. 

Treatment and discussion: This treatment program lasted a total of 30 sessions followed by a 
1 -month follow-up session. The program integrated CBT techniques- thought diary, thought 
challenging, Socratic questioning, graded exposure along with JPMR and behavioural 
experiments. The main active components of the treatment were: 

Relaxation training: In view of his significant autonomic arousal symptoms JPMR was initiated. 
The patient was explained the rationale of Jacobson’s progressive relaxation techniques (tensing 
and relaxing different muscle parts of the body) and five sessions of relaxation training were 
given. The patient was asked to practice the same daily at home. Relaxation was presented as a 
skill to be learned during several applied stages, with continued practice at least once a day to 
help reduce his general tension level. 

Cognitive Restructuring: According to Beck and Freeman (1990), individuals with avoidant 
personality are fearful of initiating relationships as well as of responding to others’ attempts to 
relate to them because of their overriding belief that they will be rejected. For them, such 
rejection is unbearable, so they engage in social avoidance. Furthermore, they engage in 
cognitive and emotional avoidance by not thinking about things that could cause them to feel 
dysphoric. Because of their low tolerance for dysphoria, they further distract themselves from 
their negative cognitions. Underlying these avoidance patterns are maladaptive schemas or 
longstanding dysfunctional beliefs about self and others. Schemas about self - include themes of 
being different, inadequate, defective, and unlikable. Schemas about others involve themes of 
uncaring and rejection. These individuals are likely to predict and interpret the rejection as 
caused solely by their personal deficiencies. This prediction of rejection results in dysphoria. 
Finally, avoidant individuals do not have internal criteria to judge themselves in a positive 
manner. Thus, they must rely on their perception. They tend to misread a neutral or positive 
reaction as negative, which further compounds their rejection sensitivity and social emotional 
and cognitive avoidance. In short, they hold negative schemas, which lead them to avoid solution 
where they could interact with others. They also avoid tasks that could engender uncomfortable 
feelings and avoid thinking about matters which produce dysphoria. Because of their low 
tolerance for discomfort, they utilize distractions, excuse making, and rationalizations when they 
begin to feel sad or anxious. 

Thought diary, challenging the thoughts and Socratic questioning were used to replace his 
dysfunctional thoughts by healthy cognitions and stop college refusal. He was educated about 
cognitive distortions and the common cognitive errors of him. He was then taught how to 
maintain the thought diary in order to identify the specific negative automatic thoughts in 
specific interpersonal and social situations which led to increase in distress and avoidance of 
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situations. After checking his understanding about these concepts, he was taught how to 
transform the same into a thought diary. For restructuring the negative cognitions Socratic 
questioning and thought challenging were used. In this part of the treatment, the therapist 
explained how thoughts are also associated with his avoidance and social withdrawal. 

Role play and Graded exposure therapy: were used for reducing his anxiety in social 
situations and improving social skills. Initially assess the subjective units of distress by using 
Leibowitz social anxiety rating scale. Based on the rating selected the least anxiety arousing 
situation in a graded manner for exposure therapy Before giving direct exposure, modeling and 
role play were done. Behavioural experiments were done for testing the validity of his thinking 
of what others thought about him. The successful treatment outcome of Evolving Anxious 
avoidant Personality disorder using cognitive-behavioral strategies was maintained at first month 
follow-up but showed some recurrence of symptoms such as avoidance of college at 15 th day. 
But the client was able to restart college after a sessions through phone. Relapse remains a 
significant problem in AAPD and may be regular follow up reduce the relapse. Dovetailing 
treatment into relapse prevention could produce a more seamless break between treatment and 
follow-up, but would require a gradual fading of therapy and spacing of meetings. 

Phase III (Termination): Session was temporarily terminated and patient was under regular 
follow up. 



OUTCOME OF THERAPY: 



• Patient ‘s avoidant behaviour was reduced and he started to going college over a one 
month period after we started therapy. 

• Anxiety was rated in different times, shows significant improvement (STAI). 

• On the Leibowitz social anxiety scale‘, patient obtained the score of 43 on anxiety, and 
48 on avoidance before the therapy; and 5 on anxiety, and 12 on avoidance after the 
therapy, reflecting a significant improvement in the patient with regard to avoidance and 
feeling of fearfulness in interpersonal situations. 

• Patient reported that now he does not face any difficulty in making requests, denying the 
unreasonable requests by other people, answering in the class. 

• He was able to perform well in the last public exam (First PUC). 

• There was a drastic improvement in his eye contact, posture, audibility and gestures in 
later sessions. 

• The patient was able to challenge and reattribute his faulty cognitions independently, by 
the end of the sessions. 
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Patient’s social Anxiety rating in Leibowitz social anxiety scale 




Complicating factors: Obstacles faced during therapy were that the patient had seen any 
couples or boy/girl together became anxious and dull. We reframed his setback as a reactivation 
of his schema due to an unfortunate incident coupled with his over moralistic attitude as an 
opportunity to practice responding to negative automatic thoughts and solidifying a new, 
healthier belief. Anxiety as rated in between two times shows significant improvement in 
different areas of interpersonal functioning. 



Outcome: Patients avoidant behaviour was reduced and he started to going college over a one 
month period after we started therapy. He remains in therapy to work on feminine character, 
improving social skills and his self-image. 



CONCLUSION 



Usually avoiding behaviour of the evolving AAPD adolescents were not notice as a problem 
rather it is considered as shyness of the individual. All diagnostic classificatory systems diagnose 
AAPD after 18 years. The uniqueness of this case is the severity of the AAPD traits starting from 
early adolescence which warrants a diagnosis before reaching adulthood, sometimes as early as 
childhood. Because of his avoidant personality client was avoiding school earlier and now 
college and other social functions and social situations. Adolescence is the period when self- 
identity forms. So identification and the effective treatment of possible personality disorders are 
most important among adolescents. Hence, classificatory systems should evolve to include such 
severe cases for consideration towards diagnosis of personality disorders to facilitate prompt and 
effective treatment. 
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